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Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1961 


(Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 24, 1961) 


Cash and Due from Banks . . 
United States Government Securities 
Guaranteed by the Government 


Federal Agency Securities . 
State, County, and Municipal Sensttios 
Other Securities. . . 


Loans Guaranteed or Insured United 
States Government or its Agencies 


Other Loans and Discounts 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc. 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


TOTAL RESOURCES ....... 


LIABILITIES 


$160,000,000.00 
390,000,000.00 
128,622,526.38 


Surplus ‘ 
Undivided Profits 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS . 


Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . 


DEPOSITS} Savings and Time. 


Liability on Acceptances 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 
Branches throughout California 


-$4,996,278,004.73 
-$5,627,993,912.90 


$ 


$ 1,804,479,834.96 


2,064,496,830.09 
57,355,239.09 
683,633,845.71 
119,286,514.53 


1,330,131,999.29 
5,180,455,646.78 
244, 187,748.87 
222,861,478.24 
90,108,103.06 


$11,796,997,240.62 


678,622,526.38 
128,264,202.76 


10,624,271,917.63 


245,003,369.88 
120,835,223.97 


$11,796,997,240.62 


Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam, Okinawa, 


Lagos, Buenos Aires 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 


Bank of America 
(International) 
A wholly-owned subsidiary 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1961 
Home Office—New York, N. Y. 


Branches: Duesseldorf, Singapore, Paris, Beirut, Guatemala City, Hong Kong, Kuala Lumpur 


(Branch figures are as of June 24, 1961) 


RESOURCES 
$166,088,541.24 
9,115,210.92 
13/249/417.95 
218,781,275.70 
45,220,547.57 
3,925,658.64 
2,754,419.03 
$459,135,071.05 


Surplus . 
Undivided Profits 


Cash and Due from Banks. . 

United States Government 
Obligations 

Other Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 
and Endorsed Bills 

Bank Premises, Furniture, and 
Fixtures. 

Accrued Interest and Other 
Resources 


TOTAL RESOURCES 


Deposits 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


Foreign Funds Borrowed. . . . 
Liability on Acceptances. . .. 
Liability on Endorsed Bills . . . 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 


LIABILITIES 


000,000.00 
800,000.00 
126,625.96 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS. . . 
Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . 


$ 42,926,625.96 
3,606,061.44 
360,388,219.03 
2,248,489.27 
40,403,446.41 
6,133,801.61 
3,428 427.33 


$459,135,071.05 
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this man brings us most of your insurance business. Our field man leaves 
his recommendations with the banker for careful study. The banker studies 
them and then mails us his approval. Our programs must make sense because 
in the last five years, banks have doubled the insurance they place through 
us. Wall Street would call us a growth company. We are a bankers’ company. 
We insure only banks and the bank-trained Scarborough field men give our 
clientele the professional insurance counsel the banking business requires. 


SCARBOROUGH 


SCARBOROUGH & COMPANY / BANK INSURANCE SINCE 1919 / FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS — 
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In This Issue 


Special to Bank Directors 


P genene interview with Edward H. DeHority, deputy chief of the Divi- 
sion of Examinations, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, produced 
an illuminating article on an important subject—director examinations. A 
long series of questions and answers covers such matters as frequency and 
method of audit, selection of the directors’ audit committee, what the com- 
mittee should investigate, outside auditors, and internal controls. 

Mr. DeHority says: “An alert and properly functioning board of directors 
can prevent many defalcations and lead to discovery of others before they 
reach serious proportions.” He tells how. (Page 43.) 


Exclusive with Banking 


pen American correspondent banking system is, of course, unique; also, 
it’s very highly developed, efficient, and of inestimable use to large and 
small banks. Every so often BANKING takes a look at how the system is work- 
ing—and this month is one of those occasions. 

In “Our Unique Correspondent Banking System” (page 39) Leslie Waller 
finds that the relationship is functioning smoothly, with emphasis of some of 
the newer services large banks are offering. The sampling “shows that while 
both large and small partners in the system have many suggestions for im- 
proving it [some of them are mentioned in the report], by and large it satis- 
fies them both.” 


The Monetary Proposals 


RGUMENTS ‘for and against some of the recommendations made by the 
Commission on Money and Credit are presented in Herbert Bratter’s 
“The Mixed Reaction to the Monetary Commission’s Proposals” (page 47). 
The review concentrates on recommendations of interest to banks, notably 
those affecting the Federal Reserve System. 


Every Other Thursday 


VERYBODY’S heard of bank tours for school pupils and other groups, but 
the reverse—taking the bank staff on a trip to an industry—is rather 
unusual. But that’s what The City National Bank of Fort Smith, Ark., does, 
and Vice-president Wilford R. Pruett tells about the program in this month’s 
“Ideas at Work” section of the magazine. 
Every other Thursday afternoon 15 or 20 of the bank’s employees visit a 
plant in or near Fort Smith. Later the company’s products are exhibited in 
the City’s lobby. 


Recruiting for Management 


P eee suggestion list for executive recruitment at the university level 
is outlined for BANKING’S readers by Dr. Weldon Welfling of Western 
Reserve University in an interview with Charles M. Davis (page 49). He 
recommends: know the schools, meet the undergraduates, enlist “scouts,” 
talk to counselors, fill part-time jobs at the bank, offer summer jobs, and in- 
clude women. 
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BANKING’S Investment Forum 


Investment Portfolio Changes 


HE new economic orientation and the spending plans of the Kennedy 

Administration, especially in the area of defense, has been a strong 
stimulant in recent weeks for either actual or contemplated changes in 
institutional investment portfolios. 

A look at the bills which have been passed and signed into law before 
the end of the last fiscal year points the way. Two major pieces of legis- 
lation fall in the same category—the $5.6-billion catch-all housing bill 
and the $11-billion accelerated highway construction program. 

This means that demand will increase in a wide variety of building 
and construction materials, beginning with timber and lumber, it covers 
a multitude of items, such as cement and steel. Buying of selected tim- 
ber and lumber companies is already in evidence. Whether or not one 
agrees with this spending program, it is obvious that portfolio managers 
are taking cognizance of the business activity which will be generated 
in all related lines which go into building and construction to the tune 
of nearly $17-billion. 

Defense expenditures, contemplated at about $43-billion, are provid- 
ing an even greater stimulus to portfolio changes. They fall into two 
classifications—conventional armament and missile and space develop- 
ment. 

Unlike other industrialized nations, the United States has no group 
of defense industries. As previous emergencies arose, Government or- 
ders have been farmed out to whichever companies had the best facili- 
ties for production at as reasonable a cost as possible. Generally speak- 
ing, they come under the general heading of heavy industry. 

In the missile and space fields, the situation is even more confusing. 
Thousands of prime contractors and sub-contractors share the business. 

A host of small sub-contractors may make just one or perhaps several 
parts of undisputed quality. Without them, no missile could get off the 
ground and navigate in space. Many of these companies are privately 
owned, but expanding rapidly to the extent that they are flirting with 
public underwritings. An example is Vernitron Corporation of Cali- 
fornia and New York which manufactures synchro-control units and a 
small gadget which is the heart of the navigational brain of the Zeus 
missile. 

In the building and construction field, which is partly related to the 
defense build-up, investment managers are paying attention to such 
companies as Weyerhaeuser on the West Coast with its extensive timber 
and logging operations. It is one of the largest over-the-counter issues. 

Other companies for which the future seems brighter because of the 
new programs include Ruberoid and Koppers, both asphalt product 
manufacturers. Not overlooked either is Joy Manufacturing which 
makes construction equipment in addition to its old line of mining ma- 
chinery. Among cement companies, American-Marietta seems to be a 
favorite. That industry, as a whole, has suffered recently from low profit 
margins which were caused to a large degree by tax changes based on 
court decisions regarding depletion. H.E.D. 

(The Investment Markets begins on page 14) 


Bank Earnings 
Down Slightly 


OR the first half of 1961, banks 

have done rather well, consider- 
ing what has happened in other areas 
of the economy. According to Scha- 
piro’s Bank Stock Quarterly, net op- 
erating earnings of the nation’s 25 
largest banks was about $335,000. 
000, which was 5.5% under the first 
half of 1960. 

Over the last year earnings for 
this group totaled $695,000,000, a 
2.7% decline from the calendar year 
1960. Since big city banks tend to in- 
vest their funds in the short-term 
markets, the downturn in yields hit 
them a little harder than the nation- 
al average indicates. For example, 
earnings of the “big eight” of New 
York City banks fell from $169,500, 
000 to $159,000,000 during the first 
half, or 6.1% below the same period 
last year. 

Figures of the New York Clearing 
House Association banks show that 
even though earnings for the second 
quarter were down 4.7% from the 
like period of last year, they are still 
the second highest earnings for any 
June quarter on record. 

Interest rates appear to have sta- 
bilized and indications are that they 
will edge upward in the second half 
of the year, the Quarterly stated. The 
Federal Reserve’s continuing easier 
money policy has caused total loans 
and investments to rise $11.1-billion, 
or 7.1% for all member banks in the 
12 months ended May 31. This com- 
pares with gains of 0.8% and 5.3% 
in the two preceding 12-month pe 
riods. 

Thus, while the quarter-to-quarter 
decline which became evident during 
the first three months of the year has 
continued into the second quarter, it 
is apparent that the earnings pattern 
is now bottoming out. The Quarterly 
adds that in some cases the trend is 
already reversed. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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“'..Indispensable volume” 


‘*‘Polk’s Bank Directory is 
an indispensable volume 
in First National Bank’s 
library. It is referred to 
every banking day for ac- 
curate, up-to-date infor- 
mation.” 


E. W. Barker 
President 

First National Bank 
of Middletown 
Middletown, Ohio 


POLK & 


POLK’S BANK DIRECTORY publishers 
130 Fourth Avenue North @ Nashville 3, Tennessee 


DETROIT ¢« BOSTON « NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH e CLEVELAND « RICHMOND e CHICAGO « ST. PAUL « ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY « DALLAS e LOS ANGELES e SEATTLE *« HONOLULU + QUEBEC CITY »« VANCOUVER + AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ANADIA 


Patent, Copyright 
and Trademark... 


regulations are outlined in “Your Guide to Busi- 
ness in Canada,” just published as a service to 
American executives by Canada’s First Bank. 
Many other essential subjects, including Canadian 
taxes and company formation, are discussed. 


This booklet is one of a number of B of M publi- 
cations which may help you render broader ser- 
vice to your Canadian-minded customers. For a 
free copy write on your bank letterhead to our 
nearest U.S. office or to the Business Develop- 
ment Department, Head Office, Montreal. 


Bank oF MonrTREAL 
Canada's First Sank Coast-to- Coast 


BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 
District Headquarters: 
Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 


NEW YORK: 2 Wall St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 


CHICAGO: Special Representative's Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


Head Office: Montreal 


850 BRANCHES IN CANADA, U.S., GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE . 


6000 O 6000 90000 


a a 
TIME & TEMP 


ATTRACT 
ATTENTION 


ELTIMEco Flash Units 
attract favorable atten- 
tion to your bank. Fully 
guaranteed precision in- 
struments available in 
several models, some 
with built-in chimes. 
Bulletin A-23-1 
describes ELTIMEco 
Flash Units. 


Eco 


ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY, INC. 
15 Union Street «+ Natick, Mass. 
Established 1927 


New York Office 
51 East 42nd St., * New York 17, N.Y. 
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RESOURCES EXCEED $3,300,000,000 


DELBRIDGE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 


Trustman Gives 


Market Advice 


N THE 1960s investment oflicers 
i should keep their portfolics more 
liguid than before, more flexible than 
ever, and make up their minds that 
they will have twice as much activity 
in their trading departments as they 
have had in the past, Charles W. 
Buek told the bankers at A.B.A.’s 
Western Regional Trust Conference 
in Seattle. 

Mr. Buek, first vice-president of 
the United States Trust Company in 
New York, added that all things con- 
sidered, there is considerable ques- 
tion whether the stock market as a 
whole will find it easy going in the 
months ahead. “We do not consider 
the recent setback to be more than 


Higher Taxes, 
More Chicken Feed! 


In the last three years six dif- 
ferent agencies of the Federal 
Government lent $35,000,000 to 
encourage increased poultry pro- 
duction. 

A seventh Government agency 
is spending $12,000,000 to buy 
surplus eggs to remove them from 
an oversupplied market—Brevits: 
Vance, Sanders & Company. 


an intermediate correction,” he stat- 
ed, “but the best buying period for 
stocks would seem to be behind us. 
Please bear in mind that this is a 
short-term forecast.” 

However, he added that the stock 
market is high today for many rea- 
sons, and some of them seem certain 
to persist. For example, the Federal 
tax structure will continue to stimu- 


| late the demand for common stocks 
| while reducing the supply. 


Another factor, he pointed out, is 


| that many individuals prefer capital 
| gains to dividends, which has cre- 


ated a continuing demand for com- 


| mon stocks. 


A third factor is that corporations 


| will continue to offer bonds rather 


than common stock, which will limit 


| the supply, Mr. Buek said. Funds will 


also continue to be steady buyers of 
common stocks in large amounts. 
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the new 


FIRST 
CITY 
NATIONAL 
BAN K of Houston 


Condensed 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


as of June 30, 1961 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


MY 


INSURANCE CORPORATION — 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Bonds $193,817,846.14 

Municipal Bonds and Warrants 13,583,858.80 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 1,650,000.00 

Other Investments se 1,247,621.51 210,299,326.45 


250,528,463.62 
RESOURCES 


$ 18,508,464.06 
1.00 
18,508,489.06 


Interest on Securities and Other 
Income Earned—Not Collected 2,954,417.22 


Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit 4,729,436.67 
TOTAL RESOURCES $738,092,382.36 


Capital Stock ........ $ 27,500,000.00 


Surplus 27,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits 8,201,467.45 


TOTAL CAPITAL ACCOUNT. . $ 63,201,467.45 


LIABILITIES Reserve Accounts 4,671,434.29 


Liability on Letters of Credit.......... 4,729,436.67 


DEPOSITS: 
Individual _. $497,690,003.30 
Government 13,901,543.19 665,490,043.95 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $738,092,382.36 
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TY PICAL 
COMMENTS: 


“Our Burroughs Sorter has paid for itself and 
has enabled us to free 9 of our sorting personnel 
for less tedious jobs elsewhere in the bank.” 


“Our net sorting rate—processing all classes 
and sizes of items—is over 66,000 passes 
per hour.” 


“Our bookkeepers have directly benefited from 
the increased accuracy of item sorting provided 
by the Burroughs Sorter.” 


“Sorting production has soared; operating 
costs have been drastically reduced.” 


“It is not necessary to remove staples or to 
press and precondition items for our Burroughs 
Sorter. It’s been designed to handle—as is— 
the kind of documents banks must handle.” 


“Our comparative tests showed that the 
Burroughs Sorter is easier, faster and less 
tiring to operate, and provides the lowest cost 
per item processed.” 


“We chose the Burroughs Sorter for its 
efficient item processing—the key to successful 
data processing for our Demand Deposits. 

It’s become the heart of our system— 
dependable, fast and flexible.’ 


“There’s practically no such thing as downtime 
with this Burroughs Sorter. Burroughs has 
combined speed and advanced 

techniques with all the 

good attributes of a 

dependable workhorse.” a 


Burroughs—TM Burroughs 


Burroughs 
Corporation 
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PARTIAL LIST 
OF USERS: 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 15, New York O 


STREET AND MEW ORE av 
5, D.C. 
FOUNDED 1814 
HARRISBURG NATIONAL BANK 


HARRISBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 


FIDELITY -PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANY 


Broan ano Watnur Streets 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


Jk MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL BANK 
Port Arthur 


rae COLONIAL cane 
aue Taest company 


THE First NATIONAL BANK 
OF MIAMI 


BROAD STREET TRUST COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Tue First NATIONAL BANK 


San Jose 


BANK COMMONWEALTH 
Dermorr 31. Macmess 


THE HOME NaTIONAL BANK OF BROCKTON 


BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS Tue First Pennsytvania 


EXCHANGE PARE P.O BOE 95207 OALLAS 35 


Security-Mutuat Bank ano Trust Co. 


Tax Teaver Company or NewJansey 
ano cOcust STREETS 


Pr 


| 
NATIONAL SAVINGS” TRUST COMPANY 

MICHIGAN NATIONAL BANK 
TONAL BANK 
Quincy 00, Massacuvsstre 
EXCHANGE BANK 
G TRUST COMPANY 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Market Drifts Lower . . . Little Change in Cost of Bills .. . 
‘‘Nudging’’ Operations Taper Off . .. Little Change in Federal 
Reserve Figures . . . Outlook 


HE business indicator has con- 
[tinued to record moderate im- 

provement. Spending by con- 
sumers increased, as indicated by 
better retail trade. Personal income 
rose again as a result of an increase 
in the number of persons employed, 
many of whom were working longer 
hours. 

At the end of June steel produc- 
tion stopped rising but has remained 
at about 66% of capacity. Automo- 
bile production is still below last 
year’s performance but appears to be 
picking up. 

That the Administration expected 
a continued marked improvement— 
after a possible temporary lull—was 
shown in the projection of a rise in 
the gross national product to $530- 
billion by the fourth quarter of this 
year as compared with the current 
level of almost $500-billion. 

It is encouraging that the Federal 
Reserve index of industrial produc- 
tion, which was 108 in May, has 
now regained about two-thirds of its 
loss during the recession. 

All in all and despite the very dif- 
ficult international situation, it now 
seems fairly certain that the demand 
for business credit will continue to 
increase and this at a time when the 
Treasury is going to need large 
amounts of additional cash. 

Under the circumstances it is 
quite understandable that the weight 
of opinion toward the market for 
fixed income securities continues to 
shy away from the longer maturities 
and to concentrate purchases in the 
shorter-term issues. 

This was quite evident in the be- 
havior of the market for Government 
securities during June. 
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Treasury Borrows $16-billion 


(HE Treasury came out with a big 

financing package to handle the 
heavy schedule of maturities cover- 
ing the period August 1-October 1. In 
addition, it raised $3.5-billion of new 
cash through March tax anticipation 
bills. The total tag on the package 
was about $16-billion. 

Holders of four soon-maturing is- 
sues were offered in exchange a choice 
among three other securities, as 
follows: 


3%% 15%-month Treasury notes to 
be dated August 1, 1961, and to ma- 
ture November 15, 1962, at par; or 
3%% 3-year Treasury notes to be 
dated August 1, 1961, and to mature 
August 15, 1964, at par; or 

3% % Treasury Bonds of 1968, dated 
June 23, 1960, maturing May 15, 1968, 
of which $1,390-million are outstand- 
ing, at 99.375. 


The additional amounts of 3%% 
Treasury bonds maturing May 15, 
1968, included in the exchange offer- 
ing, were priced at 99.375, to yield 
3.98% to maturity. 

The maturing issues involved in 
the July exchange were: 


$7.8-billion of 34%% Treasury certif- 
icates of indebtedness of Series 
C-1961, dated August 15, 1960, ma- 
turing August 1, 1961; and $21- 
billion of 4% Treasury notes of Series 
A-1961, dated August 1, 1957, matur- 
ing August 1, 1961; and 
$2.2-billion of 254% Treasury bonds 
of 1961, dated November 9, 1953, and 
maturing September 15, 1961; and 
$332,000,000 of 114% Treasury notes 
of Series EO-1961, dated October 1, 
1956, due October 1, 1961. 


By this operation the Treasury 
got a small lengthening of the debt. 


Market Drifts Lower 


The prices of issues maturing 
within one or two years changed 
very little during the month. How- 
ever, as maturities lengthened quota- 
tions were marked down until, for 
the longer-term issues, prices lost 
from one to over two points. 

Changes in price were largely the 
result of individual transactions 
which were difficult to complete 
without undue price attrition, as de- 
mand was negligible. The volume of 
trading in any but the shorter-term 
issues was very small. 

Furthermore, during the month 
there was a substantial outpouring 
of corporate and municipal obliga- 


tions which were available in many 
cases at around 34% more income 
yield than Government bonds. These 
were readily absorbed. Such a spread 
in yield between such obligations and 
the Government issues were felt by 
many to forecast some further de 
cline in the prices for the latter. De- 
mand for any but the shorter Govert- 
ment obligation was conspicuous by 
its absence. 


Little Change in Cost of Bills 
The record of the weekly sales of 
Treasury bills during June is tabv- 
lated on page 12. 
There was no let-up in the popu: 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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THE CHASE 
MANHATTAN 


BANK 


HEAD OFFICE: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 15, N.Y. 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1961 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks. ... . 
U. S. Government Obligations . . . 
State, Municipal and Other Securities 


Less: Reserve for Loans 


Banking Premises and in Affiliates 


Customers’ Acceptance Liability. . . ... . 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits. 
Foreign Funds ‘ 
Reserve for Taxes 
Acceptances Outstanding 
Other Liabilities . 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock (Par Value $12.50 Per Share). $174,594,425 


Authorized 14,639,071 Shares 
Outstanding 13,967,554 Shares 


Surplus 


400,000,000 


131,771,241 


$1,975,837,187 
1,614,883,362 
438,094,031 
226,595,886 
4,317,743,222 
113,171,468 
73,301,495 
265,505,136 
68,791,335 


$8,867,580,186 


$7,735,265,443 
3,640,076 
45,949,636 
272,221,502 
84,832,952 
19,304,911 


706,365,666 


$8,867,580,186 


Of the above assets $554,576,318 are pledged to secure public deposits and for other 
purposes, and trust and certain other deposits are preferred as provided by law. 
Securities with a book value of $64,415,766 are loaned to customers against collateral. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SAVE TIME 
AND 
MONEY 
WITH THIS 
COIN 
COUNTER 


FAST 
ACCURATE . 
DEPENDABLE 


For more than fifty years, Abbott 
Coin Counters have led the field 
with the fastest, most rugged pre- 
cision counters on the market. If 
you have a coin counter problem, 
a quick check of our exclusive fea- 
tures will show how you can save 
both time and money: 


1. Patented friction disc eliminates 
overload. 


2. Modern design requires 20% less 
space. 


3. Optional electronic foot switch and 
button reset give smooth operation. 


4. Oil impregnated bearings eliminate 
maintenance. 


5. Improved bagging attachment holds, 
regardless of load. 


Top quality coin wrappers, bill straps, 
coin cabinets, desk and floor signs, 
calendars and bank supplies are avail- 
able at factory prices. Let Abbott, 
world’s largest manufacturers of flat tu- 
bular coin wrappers, solve your money 
problems. Send for catalog today. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO. 


Riverdale Ave., Greenwich, Connecticut 
JEfferson 1-7900 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 
larity of Treasury bills. Actually 
they seem to be a substitute for 
bank balances for the larger corpo- 
rations. Some indication of this is 
shown by the fact that the volume of 
dealer transactions in U. S. Govern- 
ment and agency transactions, as 
tabulated by the Federal Reserve, 
shows that over $4.5-billion of such 
transactions for a 4-week period had 
maturities within one year while all 
other transactions were only slightly 
over $1-billion. Probably most of the 
latter had maturities not much long- 
er than one year. 


Nudging Operations Taper Off 
At this writing the Open Market 
Committee has made no moves to 
alter the general drift of the market. 
From now on OMC actions will 
probably be merely to make bids for 
offerings which cannot otherwise be 
disposed of in the market without an 


| undue effect on price. Anything of 


that kind can be described as “cush- 
ioning” rather than “nudging” the 
market. 


Little Change in 
Federal Reserve Figures 


The weekly averages of member 
bank reserves, Reserve bank credit, 
and related monetary factors during 
June showed very little change from 
those reported in May. The Federal 
Reserve portfolio of Government se- 
curities increased only $27,000,000— 
it was $106,000,000 in May. The posi- 
tive reserve position of the member 
banks averaged about $527,000,000 
in June, slightly above the $467,000,- 
000 reported in May. The average 
float of about $1,274,000,000 was just 
a little more than the $1,116,000,000 
in the previous month. 

The gold stock continued to in- 
crease and, at $17,533,000,000, was 
up $130,000,000 for June, and $142,- 
000,000 for the two months. 


The positive reserve positioi: for 
the member banks of between $400, 
000,000 and $600,000,000 seems to be 
just about what the Reserve authori. 
ties consider desirable. The amount 
is ample to take care of present 
credit requirements and ample to 
hold interest rates about where they 
are from week to week. 

Currently money conditions seem 
to be in status quo where they may 
remain until business starts to pick 
up faster than it is doing at the mo. 
ment. 


Outlook 


Opinion is now very general that 
before the end of the year there will 
be an increase in interest rates. 

When, however, you ask how much 
of an increase you get as many an- 
swers as the people you question. 

The Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board is on record as saying, 
“If business continues to rise... 
interest rates will continue to rise.” 
So interest rates will be determined 
by how much improvement there is 
in business volume. This has been 
true all along. 

There is no doubt, however, that 
the Federal Reserve authorities will 
continue to make credit available to 
meet business demands. It is equally 
true that they do not intend to flood 
the credit pool until it overflows into 
inflation. 

Also the cash needs of the Treas- 
ury are sure to have the effect of 
sopping up a large part of available 
buying power. 

So, to sum up, it looks very much 
as though lower prices for all Gov- 
ernment securities are a near cer- 
tainty but, perhaps not very much 
lower. 

Investors, under. these circum- 
stances, are hardly likely to make 
any change in their current prefer- 
ence for the liquidity provided by 
maturities of the shorter terms. 


Weekly Sales of Treasury Bills (millions of dollars) 


8 Months 


Amount 
$1,100 
$1,100 
$1,100 
$1,100 
$1,100 


Avg. Cost 
2.516% 
2.295% 
2.325% 
2.219% 
2.305% 


Yield 
Spread 
19% 
19% 
18% 
18% 


6 Months 
Amount Avg. Cost 
$500 2.727% 
$500 2.492% 
$500 2.519% 
$500 2.399% 
$500 2.486% 


In every week the amount issued was merely a replacement of the respective 


maturities. 


| 
Offered 
On 
May 31 
June 7 
June 14 
June 28 
12 BANKING 


Overheard in Manhattan: 


“Why don’t you check with Pittsburgh National P 
They have banking ofhces throughout the 


Greater Pittsburgh area.” 


Total Resources . . . $951,431 ,685.85 Capital and Surplus . . . $81,000,000.00 


PITTSBURGH NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
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THE INVESTMENT MARKETS 


good account of themselves in 

the first half of the year. The 
June volume of flotations which was 
at the highest level for any month 
this year, helped to boost the bond 
total above the $10-billion mark 
again so that the year’s aggregate 
probably will be again more than 
$20-billion. 

Including housing obligations, 
public offerings were made in the 
first six months of $10-billion of 
bonds, .against $10.2-billion in the 
like 1960 period and $8.8-billion in 
1959. Tax-exempts accounted for 
nearly one-half of the total with 
$4.7-billion, compared with $4.5-bil- 
lion last year and with $4.9-billion, in 
1959. 

As has been the case for some 
time, public utilities’ issues ranked 
second in the list of public offerings. 
There was a surprisingly large vol- 
ume of corporate bonds. They to- 
taled nearly $1.1-billion, against 
$284,000,000 in the first half of 1960 
and $384,000,000 in 1959. Nearly 
one-half was accounted for by June 
offerings of $250,000,000 of Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
434% debentures, by first and re- 
funding mortgage 434s of Consoli- 
dated Edison Co. of New York and 
by 4%, % debentures issues of Union 
Oil Co. of California. 


cour markets gave a 


Opposing Forces 

New issues were absorbed rather 
well. But there is a conflict of oppos- 
ing forces, and nobody quite knows 
how the issue is going to be resolved 
in the remaining months of the year. 
Bullish and bearish sentiments are 
fighting for predominance. Lower 
bond prices, generally, provided 
higher yields. In many instances, 
price losses were taken which will 
help in 1961 income tax returns. 
Proceeds of the sales have been used 
widely to buy obligations which pro- 
vide higher yields. 

The future of the bond market 
will, of course, be influenced by the 
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H. EUGENE DICKHUTH 


Dividends Down 


Aurnover aggregate cash divi- 
dend payments are up slightly, cor- 
porations are not yet ready to liber- 
alize disbursements on a broad scale. 
As usual, according to Standard & 
Poor’s Corporation, dividend changes 
are lagging behind business. 

Only 60 increases were declared in 
June compared with 77 a year ago, 
while the number of extras stood at 
64, down from 73. Nine companies 
resumed payments against eight in 
June 1960. Dividend reductions were 
off to seven from 11, but omissions 
jumped from 10 to 32. 


large amount of offerings by the 
United States Treasury. They will be 
close to $30-billion between now and 
the end of the year and will siphon 
off that much money from the other 
segments of the investment markets. 
But the supply of investable funds, 
including savings, would seem to be 
large enough to absorb most of the 
offerings provided they are marketed 
wisely and priced properly. 

The August calendar of new bond 
flotations will include such issues as 
$25,000,000 in expressway obliga- 
tions of Cook County, IIl., as well as 
offerings by Mobile, Ala., Leomin- 
ster, Mass., Wichita, Kans., and 
revenue bonds of the Maryland State 
Roads Commission, as well as New 
Jersey highway toll revenue obliga- 
tions. 


The Equity Markets 


New public stock offerings in the 
first half of the year amounting to 
almost $572,000,000 compared with 
$564,000,000 last year and about 
$706,000,000 in 1959. The largest 
segment were industrials, followed 
by public utilities. 

Stock splits and secondary offer- 
ings, as well as private placements 
in addition to new public offerings, 
play an important part in this seg- 
ment of the markets. Depending on 


the circumstances, however, regis- 
tration statements have to be filed 
with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

Stock trading in the first six 
months of the year reached a new 
high in terms of volume. It was 
larger than in 1929 and in the first 
five months it averaged 4,000,000 
shares a day. Then volume slackened, 
Sales were 571,794,331 shares, com- 
pared with 537,865,790 shares in the 
like 1929 period. That figure and 
comparison is misleading, however, 
without stating that in 1929 there 
were 1,127,682,468 common shares 
listed on the Big Board, against 
about 6.5-billion shares now. 


Future Equity Prices 


What equity prices will do from 
here on in, both on the Exchanges 
and in the over-the-counter markets, 
will depend a good deal on earning 
reports for the first six months. 
There are also such ticklish consid- 
erations as foreign affairs, the threat 
to Berlin, the loss of Laos and the 
new fiscal policies of the Kennedy 
Administration. How traders and in- 
vestors will react to the prevailing 
mixed situation is anybody’s guess. 


Foreign Securities 


With the rapid recovery of indus- 
trial nations overseas and acceler- 
ated development in raw material 
producing countries, more and more 
attention is being paid these days to 
investment in foreign securities. 

Two broad avenues of approach 
present themselves. One is direct in- 
vestment by way of outright pur- 
chases of securities. The other is in- 
vestment in holding or investment 
companies’ shares which represent 
part ownership in that particular 
country’s chosen underlying securi- 
ties. 

A third way is, of course, to buy 
American investments in companies 
which operate abroad and, thus, get 
the benefit of more favorable tax 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 16) 
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this is dn AMERICAN SIGN 
of greatness... 


Mt. Rushmore Memorial, near Rapid City, South Dakota 


® 
This Double TT alternating time and temper- 


ature unit identifies Farmers State Bank, Winner, this 1s an ARERR Cc AN Sitere 


South Dakota. A great sign of public service, day 


and night, year-’round. Signed by AMERICAN. of good public service advertising 


At this time of year during lazy temperatures of August, millions 
of American tourists visit one of the world’s greatest memorials 
near Rapid City, South Dakota. An American'Sign of tribute 
to four great Americans. Likenesses of Washington, Jefferson, 
Theodore Roosevelt and Lincoln, are carved in granite to a scale 
of men 465 feet tall. 


Another AMERICAN SIGN of great identification and public 
service is offered by leading financial institutions who provide 
dependable accurate Double TT time and temperature informa- 
tion day and night, year-in, year-out. Please write us today, 
8 South Dearborn, Chicago 3, Illinois, for complete information 
about this service for your community. 


SES 


AMERICAN SIGN 


Offites in Chicago, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta and Seattle 
® Double TT is a registered trademark of American Sign & Indicator Corporation. Home Office — Spokane, Washington . . . Representatives serving every city. 
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DID 


NO. 96582 
WORK FOR 
YOUR 
BANK 
RECENTLY? 


CENTRAL BONDING OFFICES: 
3333 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities in America 


His job: Vice President and Cashier 
of a bank in Southern California. 
Married, father of three, a spotless 
banking record for 20 years. During 
last five years of his employment he 
embezzled $680,000 from 23 deposit 
accounts. Now serving jail sentence. 


Unfortunately, the bank had failed to insure 
itself adequately against such a catastrophe. 
By not carrying sufficient insurance, the bank, 
even with a $300,000 Blanket Bond, found 
itself liable for an additional $380,000. 


Good reason why many banks augment their 
Blanket Bond with The Fund’s Excess Fidelity 
Insurance (Form 28). It provides protection, 
in multiples of one million dollars, over and 
above an underlying amount, including cov- 
erage for an embezzlement concealed over 
a period of years. 


Are your bank’s resources well protected? 
Contact The Fund representative in your area 
for a professional opinion backed by The Fund 


FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14) 
treatment and lower raw materia] 
and labor costs than in the United 
States. That is an indirect approach 
and not as poignant in its effect as 
direct investments. 

In one way or another, much 
American capital has been invested 
in recent years in such countries as 
West Germany, the Netherlands, 
other “Common Market” nations and 
Britain. Under the new currency 
regulations France may turn out to 
be a good prospect as well. In addi- 
tion to the above mentioned factors, 
there is usually a higher return 
abroad than in the U.S. 


Investments in Canada 
The flow of American investments 


| into Canada has been a boon for 


more accelerated development of the 
Dominion’s natural resources, with 
particular emphasis on minerals and 
oil. In other respects, it has been a 
bone of contention. Canadians com- 
plain that U.S. controlled interests 


| do not always follow the U.S. rule of 


full disclosure of their operations 
and that many cases of discrimina- 
tion against Canadians, in favor of 
Americans, have created friction in 
some areas, particularly so far as 
key spots are concerned. Yet, Can- 
ada needs foreign investments and 
American capital, since Britain is 
not able to provide enough financial 
sinews for development. 


Americans Invest 


More in Japan 


Another country which has come 
to the increasing attention of Amer- 
ican investors is Japan. A new ruling 
permits non-resident foreign invest- 
ments in long-term’ governments, 
municipal and corporate bonds, and 
some long-term bank obligations. 

The yield on Japanese government 
bonds is one of the highest in the 
world. Seven years’ maturities pay 
7% or more annually, and interest is 
paid twice a year. Investments may 
be made in dollars, sterling, or in 
other foreign currencies, in addition 
to Japanese yen. 

When foreign currency is used for 
investment, repatriation of principal 
is possible only after the bond has 


| been held for two years or more, or 


held to maturity. Otherwise, repa- 


| triated principal and other proceeds 


must be placed in a non-resident de- 


| posit account. 
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What To Do When the Client’s 
Business Is Too Good 


Do you have on your books a successful and growing com- 
pany whose rate of progress is exceeding its capital forma- 
tion? Is the company growing so fast that it is going be- 
yond your own willingness to advance funds, for legal or 
other reasons? 


Generally, in such situations, the business must apply 
the brakes to its healthy growth or loans must be made 
which are substantially above and beyond proper bank 
lending standards. No one likes to stifle this growth yet 
policy or legal reasons will require you to observe cer- 
tain limitations. 


There is a solution to this problem which is both con- 
structive and profitable. Simply call Commercial Factors 
Corporation. Through our factoring or accounts receiv- 
able financing services we will enable you to continue 
your relationship with your depositor, yet relieve you 
of all or part of the credit and financial risk involved. 
We will participate with you in a variety of ways. 


For details on our continuing relationship with 
banks write for our free booklet, ““How and When Your 
Bank May Profitably Recommend the Services of Com- 
mercial Factors.” Address your letter to Walter M. 
Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 


One Park Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. » MU 3-1200 
Established 1828 
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heardalong main 


Compiled by Marguerite Beck 


Due to limited space, promotions and honors in Main Street this month 
will not be reported for all officer categories. Only directors, starting on 
page 18, and vice-presidents, starting on page 24, will be noted. Special 
items and features cover all categories. 


New board members, and 
bankers recently appointed to 
boards of other firms, include: 


Citizens and Southern Capital Cor- 
poration, Atlanta, Ga.: RICHARD 


W. Courts, founder and senior — 


partner, Courts & Co.; GLEN P. 
ROBINSON, president and chair- 
man, Scientific-Atlanta, Inc.; and 
CHARLES R. WALTERS, vice-presi- 
dent, C&S National Bank and C&S 
Capital Corporation. All become di- 
rectors of this Georgia corpora- 
tion. 


American Fletcher National Bank 
and Trust Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind.: H. PRENTICE BROWNING, 
president, becomes director, Grain 
Dealers Mutual Insurance Com- 


pany. 


First Pennsylvania Banking and 
Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
WILLIAM F. KELLY, president, 
and JOHN REILLEY, senior vice- 
president, both become directors of 


Midland-Guardian Company, Cin- 
cinnati sales finance and small loan 
company. 


Broadway Savings Bank, New York, 
N.Y.: RICHARD B. GOETZE, execu- 
tive vice-president, Horace S. Ely 
& Company, joins board. 


Worthen Bank and Trust Company, 
Little Rock, Ark.: JAMES PENICK, 
JR., vice-president, becomes direc- 
tor. 


Dry Dock Savings Bank, New York, 
N.Y.: DOUGLAS C. WELTON, senior 
vice-president, becomes board 
member. 


Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapo- 
lis: JUDSON BEMIS, president, Be- 
mis Brothers Bag Company, be- 
comes director. 


Bank of Zeigler, Ill.: WARREN E. 
BROWN, West Frankfort, IIl., busi- 
nessman, joins bank’s board. 


CORRECTION 


Last month, in error, Main 
Street carried a report that | 
Edwin E. Adams, president | 
of THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA, | 
San Francisco, “had retired.” | 
This is incorrect. Mr. Adams 
has not retired. | 

The error resulted from 
our own misreading of an an- 


nouncement of the retire- 
ment of Eric I. Wallberg, a 
vice-president at that bank. 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Ev- 
anston, Ill.: KENNETH V. ZWEINER, 
president and director, becomes di- 
rector of American Hospital Sup- 
ply Corp., also Evanston. 


First National Bank of Passaic 
County, Paterson, N.J.: ROBERT 
W. SIEBERT, vice-president and su- 
pervising loan officer, becomes a 
board of directors member of The 
New Jersey Business Development 
Corporation. 


National Bank of Detroit, Mich.: Ar- 
NOLD D. FREYDL, senior vice-presi- 
dent, joins board of The Prophet 
Co. (coast-to-coast food manage- 
ment and consultant firm.) 


State Association Presidents — 1960-61 


WISCONSIN: Carl A. Biederman, president, Oshkosh National Bank; WYOMING: A. Edward Kendig, vice-president and cash- 
ier, State Bank of Wheatland; NEVADA: E. H. Fitz, vice-president, First National Bank of Nevada, Reno; MAINE: Alden H. 
Sawyer, senior vice-president, First National Bank of Portland 
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of BANKING?’S staff 


Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York: DEWITT PETERKIN, JR., 
vice-president, joins board of 
Stauffer Chemical Company. 


Fulton National Bank of Atlanta, 
Ga.: CARL J. REITH, president, 
Colonial Stores, Inc., joins board. 


Bankers Trust Company, New York: 
WILLIAM A. MorGAN, from vice- 
president and senior trust officer 
to director and senior vice-presi- 
dent. He succeeds the directorship 
of BRIAN P. LEEBS, who has retired 
as a Bankers director and vice- 
president and has just become a 
director of New York Holding 
Company, which proposes to affili- 
ate Bankers and The County Trust 
Company of Westchester. 


The Bank of Asheville, N.C.: MYRON 
C. PETERSON, Asheville business- 
man and civic leader, joins board. 


Trust Corporation of the Bahamas, 
Ltd., Nassau: SIDNEY G. BUTLER, 
vice-president, Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, be- 
comes director. 


Ohio Citizens Trust Company, Defi- 
ance: WILLARD I. WEBB, JR.; presi- 
dent, joins Defiance College board. 


The Connecticut Bank and Trust 
Company, Hartford: LYNDEs B. 
STONE, president, Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, joins 
bank’s board. 


Peoples Bank and Trust Company, 
Waterloo, Iowa: JOE GIBSON, presi- 
dent, Rath Packing Company, joins 
bank’s board. 


Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
Tex.: new members of the board 
are JEROME K. CROSSMAN, in- 
vestments; DAvID L. FLORENCE, 
vice-president, Mayflo Oil Com- 
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Four Women Honored by NABW 


Gladys 
Nisbitt 


Mary 
Roebling 


Four women outstanding in 
banking have been named “Bank 
Women of the Month” by the Na- 
tional Association of Bank Wo- 
men for March, April, May, and 
June, respectively. 

GLADYS NISBITT, president, 
First State Bank of Dumas, Tex., 
was named March NABW “Bank 
Woman of the Month.” Mrs. Nis- 
bitt, who had been associated with 
the bank since 1938, became its 
president when her late husband, 
J. G. NISBITT, died in 1954. Mrs. 
NISBITT has had a long and dis- 
tinguished banking career in Tex- 
as and the Southwest. 

April’s top woman was MARY 
G. ROEBLING, president and chair- 
man of Trenton (N.J.) Trust 
Company. Mrs. ROEBLING was 
elected a director of the bank in 


pany; CHARLES MEYER, vice-presi- 
dent, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; LES- 
TER T. POTTER, president, Lone 
Star Gas Company and Lone Star 
Producing Company; and CHARLES 
A. SAMMONS, chairman, Reserve 
Life Insurance Company. 


The Beloit (Wis.) State Bank: 
ALONZO A. NEESE, vice-president 
and treasurer, Beloit Iron Works 
becomes director. 


The Franklin Savings Bank, New 
York, N.Y.: HowarD CASWELL 
SMITH, honorary trustee of The 
Bank of New York, retires as a 
trustee of The Franklin Savings 
Bank, terminating a direct associa- 
tion of 66 years. 


Bankers Trust Company, New York: 


WALLIS B. DUNCKEL, president,’ 


becomes director of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation. 


Chase Manhattan Bank (South Af- 
rica), Ltd., Johannesburg, Union 
of South Africa: FRITZ FUERST, 
manager, Engelhard Industries of 
South Africa, Ltd., joins board. 


Claire 
Hoffman 


Bernice 


Parks 


1987 to fill a vacancy created by 
the death of her husband. She be- 
came president of the bank a year 
later, and chairman in 1942. 

May saw the naming of CLAIRE 
GIANNINI HOFFMAN, member of 
the executive committee and board 
of directors of Bank of America, 
N.T. & S.A., founded by her fath- 
er, A. P. Giannini. Mrs. Horr- 
MAN, like her father, has worked 
hard for the belief that banking 
is a service for all people. 

In June, BERNICE DOWNS 
PARKS, vice-president of The Pro- 
vident Institution for Savings in 
the Town of Boston, Mass., won 
the honor. Mrs. PARKS became the 
first woman officer in her bank’s 
100-year history in 1936, along 
with many other “firsts” in her 
career. 


Remington Named Chairman 
of Lincoln-Rochester Trust 


John 
W. 


Remington 


LINCOLN ROCHESTER Trust Company, 
Rochester, New York: Official 
changes at this bank are headed 
by the succession of John W. Rem- 
ington to chairmanship, filling the 
post left by Raymond N. Ball who 
retires to chairmanship of the ad- 
visory committee. Mr. Remington, 
who has been Lincoln Rochester 
president, was 1959-60 American 
Bankers Association president. He 
is a member of the A.B.A. Execu- 
tive Council, Administrative Com- 
mittee, Management Committee, 
Government Borrowing Commit- 
tee, Board of Regents chairman of 
The Stonier Graduate School of 
Banking, and a member of the 
8.G.S.B. Executive Committee. 
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neasons 
why yOu 
Should sell 
pre-packaged 
FIRST 
NATIONAL 
CITY BANK 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


Clayton Bank, St. Louis, Mo.: 


Marine Corporation, 


| South East National Bank of Chi- 


cago, Ill.: MARSHALL KORSHAK, II- 
linois state senator since 1950 and 
former assistant state’s attorney, 
becomes director. 


new 
board members are: FRANK J. 
POLLNOW, JR. who is the president, 
Vestal Laboratories, and MORTON 
R. BEARMAN, who is an affiliate of 
Sidney Salomon, Jr. and Asso- 
ciates. 


a Wisconsin 
bank holding corporation, Milwau- 
kee: a new director is SAMUEL N. 
PICKARD, president and director, 
National Manufacturers Bank of 
Neenah, which will be a member of 
the corporation. 


‘Texas 


New College, Inc., Sarasota, Fla., cor- 
poration to establish a new cocdu- 
cation college: named a director is 
W. W. WHITEMAN, JR., beard 
chairman and president, Bank of 
Mid America Savings and Trust 
Company, Oklahoma City, board 
chairman, Farmers National Bank, 
Elk City, Citizens Bank and Trust 
Company, Sarasota, Fla., Liberty 
Real Estate Trust, Sarasota, and 
honorary chairman, Security Na- 
tional Bank, Cairo, IIl. 


National Bank, Houston: 
DUDLEY C. SHARP, recently Secre- 
tary of the Air Force becomes di- 
rector. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 


New Time Saver—issued in % of Good News From Banks For the Youngsters 
the time. Only 90 seconds instead of 
6 minutes the old way! Contests are popular among young and old, but the young respond to them with 
a particular fervor. Here are a few recent bank-sponsored competitions that won 


some youngsters some snappy prizes. Some will change their lives, some merely 


New Convenience — detail work | 
cut to a minimum! 


New Profit-Builder—so quick and 

easy to sell there’s less sales effort, 

more chances for profit per trans- 
action. 


New Market Builder—pre-packag- 

ing means every teller window can 

sell Travelers Checks thus attracting 
more customers. 


FNCB Travelers Checks are pre-pack- 
aged in the 8 most popular denominations 
where 80% of the sales are made. Sets 
of 5 [in black) and 10 (in red) 10's, 20's, 
50's & 100’s come in folding or secretarial 
wallets in amounts ranging from $50 to 


$1000. 


Put this FNCB service — which gives you 
90% of the profit—to work making money 
for your bank now. Write FNCB for full 
details today! Remember: the nicest things 
happen to people who sell pre-packaged 
First National City Bank Travelers Checks. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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add to them. 


Girls Win Essay Contest 


Girls captured all three county 
prizes in an essay contest for high 
school seniors conducted by the 
MONMOUTH (N.J.) COUNTY 
BANKERS AND CLEARING HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION. The essay contest 
topic was “How Does a Bank 
Help a Community and Its Peo- 
ple?” 


Young Poet Wins 
Bank’s Essay Contest 
Eleven-year-old poet Paul Bos- 
co of Smithtown, N.Y., was riding 
high with excitement when he was 
awarded a two-wheel bicycle as 
first prize in the “Safety Essay 
Contest” sponsored by EASTERN 
NATIONAL BANK OF LONG ISLAND. 
Young Paul’s winning “Rhymes 
for Safety” included this one: 


“You should keep away from the 

batter, 

This ball rule’s a serious matter, 
But the catcher forgot, 
His brains went to pot, 

Now his head is as flat as a 

platter.” 


Poet Paul, ENB officer, 
and the prize 


Thrift Posters Bring Prizes 


A talented 17-year-old high 
school student has won a $500 
scholarship toward her studies in 
art for her poster entry in the 
12th annual thrift poster contest 
sponsored by the PHILADELPHIA 
SAVINGS FuND Society. Fourteen 
other youngsters were rewarded 
for outstanding posters with cash. 
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DEPOSITS 


ASSETS 


CASH AND SECURITIES 

Cash and Due from Banks . 

United States Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities . 
Other Bonds and Securities . 


TOTAL 


LOANS 


Commercial Loans 

Real Estate Loans 
Automobile Installment Loans . 
Personal and Improvement Loans . 


Less: Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 
TOTAL . 


OTHER ASSETS 


Accrued Income Receivable 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Bank Premises and Equipment 

Other Real Estate Owned cain 

Customers’ Liability under Letters of 
Credit and Acceptances 

Other Assets 


TOTAL 


TOTAL ASSETS ... 


Demand Deposits 

United States Government Deposits 
Other Public Deposits 


TOTAL 


OTHER LIABILITIES 


Dividends Payable . . . .. 
Income Collected in Advance . . . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 

Accrued Interest, Taxes, Other Expense . 
Bills Payable for Federal Funds 


TOTAL 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


Capital Stock . 
Undivided Profits 


TOTAL 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . . 


CROCKER-ANGLO 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


On June 30, 
pledged to secure trust deposits, United States Government and 
other public deposits, as required by law. On June 30, 1960, 
securities so pledged amounted to $322,506,586.50. 


June 30, 1961 


$ 306,665,380.73 
463,743,324.04 
127,634,758.38 
297,610.00 


898,541,073.15 


$ 464,968,457.02 
390,743,081.86 
111,555,232.89 
84,665 ,626.80 


$1,051,932,398.57 


19,630,257.12 


$1,032,302,141.45 


$ 9,049,148.81 
3,394,000.00 
25,188,214.62 
8,064.13 


29,035,600.28 
1,814,775.38 


$ 68,489,803.22 


$1,999,133,017.82 


LIABILITIES 


$ 799,470,944.75 
788,422,028.25 
45,055,890.72 
157,701,265.36 


$1,790,650,129.08 


$ 1,979,818.75 
16,558,948.91 
29,608,230.86 
13,536,778.49 


8,000,000.00 
69,683,777.01 


56,566,250.00 
56,566,250.00 
25,666,611.73 


$ 138,799,111.73 
$1,999,133,017.82 


June 30, 1960 


$ 286,886,181.13 
366,142,910.08 
87,078,880.55 
4,887,863.80 


$ 744,995 ,835.56 


$ 449,267,009.95 
378,171,311.09 
109,013,459.87 
85,167,070.72 


$1,021,618,851.63 


17,448,379.58 


$1,004,170,472.05 


$ 7,483,294.7 1 
3,184,000.00 
21,200,627.99 
86,984.85 


29,986,150.63 
1,533,658.56 


$ 63,474,716.74 


$1,812,641 ,024.35 


749,750,665.76 
641,631,348.64 
66,241,854.42 


125,386,295.79 
$1,583,010,164.61 


$ 1,591,987.50 
16,445,013.44 
30,237,977.85 
11,507,673.65 
42,737,500.00 


$ 102,520,152.44 


$ 53,066,250.00 
53,066,250.00 
20,978,207.30 


$ 127,110,707.30 
$1,812,641,024.35 


1961, securities carried at $341,374,934.16 were 


DIRECTORS 


FRED W. ACKERMAN, 
Chairman of the Board and 
President, The Greyhound Corporation 


STEPHEN D. BECHTEL, JR., 
President, Bechtel Corporation 


OTHMAR BERRY, 
President, Berry Oil Company 
CLYDE H. BRAND, 
Downey, Brand, Seymour & Rohwer, Attorneys 
H. BR 


AWNER, 
Chairman of the Board, W. P. Fuller & Co. 


STARR BRUCE, 
Vice President, C. Brewer & Company, Ltd. 


WM. HERBERT CARR, 
Vice President — Finance, 
California Packing Corporation 


W. W. CROCKER, 
Chairman of the Board 


R. G. FOLLIS, 
Chairman of the Board 
Standard Oil Company of California 
WALTER A. HAAS, 
Chairman of the Board, Levi Strauss & Co. 
PAUL E. HOOVER, 
President and Chief Executive Officer 


REED O. HUNT, 
President, 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation 


PAUL B. KELLY, 

First Vice President 

CARL O. LINDEMAN, 
President, The Pacific Telephone 

and Telegraph Company 


JOSEPH A. MOORE, JR., 
President, Moore Investment Company 


LAURENCE H. ODELL, 
President, Foster & Kleiser Division, 
etromedia, Inc. 

DAVID PACKARD, 
President, Hewlett-Packard Company 
WILLIAM PFLUEGER, 
Retired Executive Vice President 
GEORGE A. POPE, JR., 
President, Pope & Talbot, Inc. 


OHN J. REILLY, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Rhodes Western 


MRS. HELEN C. RUSSELL 


PORTER SESNON, 
President, Porter Estate Company 


RANDOLPH SEVIER, 
President, Matson Navigation Company 


EMMETT G. SOLOMON, 
Senior Vice President 
J. F. SULLIVAN, JR., 


Member, Executive Committee, 
Retired President (Crocker Bank) 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


FRED B. BAIN 
Honorary Chairman of the Board, 
Leslie Salt Co. 


FREDERICK M. FISK, 
Chickering & Gregory, Attorneys 
ARTHUR W. HOOPER, 
John A. Hooper Company 
ERNEST INGOLD, 
President, Ernest Ingold, Inc. 
CLIFTON H. KROLL, 
Atkins, Kroll & Co., Ltd. 

S. F. B. MORSE, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Del Monte Properties Company 
LINGAN A. WARREN, 
Consultant, Safeway Stores, Inc. 

CHARLES L. WHE 


ELER 
Special Vice President, Pope & Talbot, Inc. 
FREDERICK CROCKER WHITMAN, 
President, St. Francis Investment Company 


HERMAN WOBBER, 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation 


ADMINISTRATIVE HEADQUARTERS 
| MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 


More than 100 offices in California 


® 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Dry Dock SAVINGS BANK, New York: 
IN THIS new trustees are William C. Grven- 
ough, president and _ trustee, 


2°X2° AREA 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association and College Retire- 
ment Equities Fund, and Kendrick 
R. Wilson, Jr., chairman and chief 
executive officer, Avco. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


New directors and trustees 
also include: 


BANK OF NEW YorK, N.Y.: J. Roy FIRST COMMERCIAL BANK OF CHiCa- 
Gordon, president, International GO, Ill.: Howard K. Hurwith, board 
Nickel Company, becomes trustee. chairman, becomes trustee at City 

of Hope National Medical Center 
near Los Angeles. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK OF 
DETROIT, Mich.: Ray W. Herrick, 
board chairman of Tacumseh 
(Mich.) Products, becomes direc- 
tor. 


THE CLEVELAND (Ohio) TRUST CoM- 
PANY: George F. Karch, executive 
vice-president and trustee, be- 
comes Standard Brands, Inc., di- 


4 BANK OF MIAMI, Fla.: two new di- 


Lester 
Avnet 


BANKER PEN SETS 
for DESKS and COUNTERS 


Long known for their sure, clean, 
smooth writing, Flo-Ball Banker Pens 
are at work in banks everywhere, from 
New York's largest on down to Main 
Street's smallest, pleasing everyone 
who uses them. Do your bank a favor 
by stationing a Flo-Ball Banker Pen 
Set at every counter, window and 
desk,—you'll find the convenience a 
great builder of customer good will. 


ORDER DIRECT 


Specify your choice from the new 
Flo-Ball Catalog on Free 30-day Trial 
plan. Large selection of finest marble, 
black glass or lucite bases, plus the 
modern new solid metal compact 
units in lustrous anodized gold or 
silver-toned finish. Four pen sizes, 
chained or free as desired. Adhesive 
or felt-bottomed bases; fixed or swivel 
pen receptacles. Long-lasting ink car- 
tridge, easy replacement. 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG — NOW! 


rectors are J. A. Cantor, chairman TRADE BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, 


and president, Cantor Company, 
and Joseph Pellegrino, chairman 
and president, Prince Macaroni 


New York: Lester Avnet, presi- 
dent, Avnet Electronics, becomes a 
director. 


Company, Lowell, Mass. Mr. Can- 

tor is new vice-chairman of the FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ST. PAUL, 

board. Minn.: Julian B. Baird, chairman, 

and former Under Secretary of the 

THE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK, N.Y.: United States Treasury, joins 

Morris D. Crawford, Jr., executive board of Discount Corp. of New 

vice-president, also becomes trus- York. 

tee. (CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 


100-year-old Director Renamed First Vice-president 


Frank G. Held, a 100-year-old director, has been re-elected first vice-president of 

Security State Bank of Kenyon, Minn. Vigor and health are attributed to hobbies— 

walking, repairing sewing machines and barn equipment. Left to right, some Security 

officers: Robert Bjelland, cashier; Bernhard Ellingson, assistant cashier; Mr. Held; 

Myron Ellingson, executive vice-president; Arthur Ellingson, president; Allan Fin- 
seth, director 
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seks 


New 
Hammermill 


Sentry Safety 


shouts “stop” at check-raisers 
on the front 


and the back! 


DROP of commercial ink eradicator on either side of new Hammermill Sentry 
Safety destroys the surface design and uncovers a rash of warning words. 
These persistent STOP signals will halt even the most reckless check-raiser before 
he gets to your teller’s window. 
Hammermill Sentry Safety’s smooth, level surface assures you accurate reproduction 
of type E-13B magnetic coding symbols. Ask your bank stationer for free samples 
—in seven colors and white—and for more information. Or write on your business 


letterhead to Hammermill Paper Co., 1501 East Lake Rd., Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 
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How to supply new 
accounts immediately 
with encoded checks! 


48 PAGE BOOKLET 


FR = ANSWERS THIS AND 


141 MORE QUESTIONS ON MICR 


A.B.A. specifications for MICR... 
the check imprinting installation... 
imaging masters... magnetic ink— 
these are just a few of the topics 
that Questions Frequently Asked 
About MICR and Magnetic Ink 
Check Encoding takes up in detail 
in simple language. 


Years of research and experience 
in MICR development are packed 
into every question asked and an- 
swered in this informative new 
booklet compiled by A. B. Dick 
Company. You'll find it a handy, 
fact-filled reference to every phase 
of MICR imprinting. 

Whether you are already using 
magnetically encoded checks or 
just interested in keeping informed 


on the subject, you’ll want a copy | 


of Questions Frequently Asked About 


MICR and Magnetic Ink Check | 


Encoding. Mail the coupon today. 


Booklet will be sent by mail. No | 


obligation. 


Fe] A-B-DICK 
OFFSET PRODUCTS 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept.B-S1A 
5700 W. Touhy Avenue 
Chicago 48, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please rush me my free copy of 
Questions Frequently Asked About MICR and Mag- 
netic Ink Check Encoding. 

NAME 

BANK 

POSITION 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


| UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK OF 
| SAN Dreco, Calif.: James A. Guth- 
rie becomes director. Mr. Guthrie 
is editor and president, San Bern- 
ardino Sun-Telegram. 


CHEMICAL BANK NEW YORK TRUST 
COMPANY, New York: Grant 
Keehn, senior vice-president and 
director, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, joins board. 


| Recent vice-presidential 
_ changes at banks across the 
nation include: 


BANK OF WATERTOWN, Wis.: Gerald 
E. Flynn, former FDIC exam- 
iner, becomes director, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier of the bank. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK, New 
York: A. Halsey Cook becomes ex- 
ecutive vice-president; David B. 
Baker, Jr., James S. Deely, Walter 
Blank, John S. Martin, all are pro- 
moted to the rank of vice-presi- 
dent. 


SECURITY TRUST COMPANY, Roches- 
ter, New York: Fred E. McKelvey, 
who has been vice-president in 
charge of advertising and mort- 
gages, retires. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF CLEVE- 
LAND, Ohio: John E. Orrin, who 
has been an assistant vice-presi- 
dent is promoted to vice-president. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 


ARIZONAS 

WORKING 
PARTNER 
.. THE 


> Eight 
Offices 


Resources 
$680 Million 


The scope of 
LLOYD-THOMAS “= 
APPRAISAL SERVICE 


*Corporation finance 


Appraisals for financing, merger, 
consolidation, reorganization, 
purchase and sale, bankruptcy 
or liquidation. 

In addition, Lloyd-Thomas 
appraisals meet all valuation 
needs for insurance, accounting, 
property records. 

For complete information, 
write Dept. BKG. 


THE LLOYD-THOMAS co. 


Recognized Appraisal Authorities 
4411 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, IIl. 


Representatives Coast to Coast 
First for Factual Appraisals Since 1910 


| | | 
adel. 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
A 
ag A. Halsey 
Cook 
| 
BANKING 


As Continental’s correspondent . 


you can add one of America’s biggest bond 
departments... without adding to your payroll 


Use Continental’s Bond Department as your own. 
We’re one of the largest primary markets for U.S. 
Government securities. Phone us to sell, and 
chances are the sale will be made before you hang 
up. Phone us to buy, and we'll probably have 
what you want right at hand. Continental’s Bond 


Department is also a primary dealer in Federal 
Agency, State, and Municipal securities. We'd be 
happy to have you and your customers make full 
use of this and the many other services of Chicago’s 
oldest, most experienced bank. We’re as close to you 
as your telephone. Call STate 2-9000, Chicago. 


ILLINOIS 


BANK 


Member F, D.1. C. 


CONTINENTAL 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
Lock Box H, Chicago 90 
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TRADE 


INVESTMENT 


and 
INDUSTRIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


AUSTRALIA 


NEW ZEALAND, 
AND PAPUA-NEW GUINEA 


Australia, a young country 
moving swiftly to a_ great 
future, offers two-way trade, 
investment, and industrial op- 
portunities, and the Bank of 
New South Wales, the first 
and largest commercial bank in 
Australia, can help those inter- 
ested. 

The Bank’s complete bank- 
ing service includes such spec- 
ialized facilities as trade and 
industrial enquiries, economic 
and trade information, and a 
complete travel service. The 
Bank, through more than 
1,100 branches and agencies in 
Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, 
Papua and New Guinea, is 
closely and constantly in touch 
with industry, business, and 
agriculture in the areas it 
serves. 


Enquiries may be made through your own bankers or direct to 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


Head Office: Sydney, Australia 


International Division: John W. McEwen, Chief Manager 
Founded in Australia in 1817 — Incorporated with limited liability 


INDIVIDUALITY 


of closely 


It is often important to you and to your customers 


to establish fair market values for closely 


held 


held corporate stocks, usually for estate or 


gift tax purposes. The recurrent problem 


stocks 


is the utter individuality of each separate case. 
They follow no pattern. There is no 


formula or yardstick. 


There are, instead, a host of variables 


which, when adequately considered and weighted, 
can result in a reasonable, acceptable estimate 


of “the price at which the stock would 
change hands between a willing buyer and a 
willing seller, neither being under any 
compulsion to buy or to sell.” 


Through long experience, we are prepared to make 
and support such Fair Market Value estimates, 


whenever your trust officers find it desirable. 


MERICAN 


PPRAISAL 


COMPANY 


Milwaukee w 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DALLAs, 
Tex.: J. Rawles Fulgham, Jr., Rob- 
ert T. Present, are promoted, both 
from assistant vice-presidents to 
vice-presidents. 


LASALLE NATIONAL BANK, Chicago, 
Ill.: Roger B. Brinkman, Max Roy, 
become vice-presidents. 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK, New York: 
Samuel H. Woolley becomes an ex- 
ecutive vice-president, chief in- 
vestment officer, and in charge of 
the bank’s investment division. 


Samuel H. 
Woolley 


SECURITY FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
San Diego, Calif.: Howard Ritter, 
vice-president and senior commer- 
cial loan officer, retires after 45 
years in banking. 


BIRMINGHAM (Ala.) NATIONAL 
BANK: Henry A. Leslie becomes 
vice-president and trust officer; A. 
S. Lucas Jr. becomes vice-presi- 
dent. 


| FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF PHILA- 


DELPHIA, Pa.: Norman G. Dash, 
from assistant vice-president to 
vice-president. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 


J. Hammond Siler 


| Leaves Richmond Fed 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF RICH- 
MOND, Va.: J. Hammond Siler, Jr., 
senior representative to banks in the 
Fifth Federal Reserve district, re- 


| signs. Mr. Siler has had 42 years 


service with the Fed; the Fifth Dis- 
trict consists of District of Colum- 
bia, Virginia, West Virginia, Mary- 
land, North Carolina, and South Car- 
olina. 

Mr. Siler plans to resume his ca- 
reer in banking and finance at an- 
other post in the fall. 
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Western National Bank of Cicero, Illinois. Architect: Frank Louis Velat, Berwyn, Illinois. Contractor: A. Mourek & Sons, Inc., Cicero, Illinois. 
PPG products installed: PITTCO Deluxe Store Front Metal; WEST Tension Doors; CARRARA® Glass; TWINDOW® Insulating Glass; Polished Plate Glass. 


Brighten up with a PPG Open-Vision Front 
and watch your business grow 


It’s a pleasure to bank in an attractive building like this. It’s the Western 
National Bank of Cicero, Illinois, and its clean, modern look is due to an Open- 
Vision Front by Pittsburgh Plate Glass. This is the kind of appearance that 
gives any bank a modern, progressive personality—a far cry from the fortress- 
like bank buildings of the past. 

Here is a PPG Open-Vision Front on a new building. If you intend to re- 
model your bank, there’s an Open-Vision Front available for you, too. The 
Open-Vision Look creates an excellent first impression on old and new cus- 
tomers, and the cost of remodeling can soon be offset by increased volume. We 
have testimonials from firms all over the country, telling us how their business 
picked up after they remodeled with the Open-Vision Look. Any banker knows 
it’s sound economics to remodel—especially if you can have a good-looking 
building like this. To find out how the Open-Vision can help you, send for our 
free booklet or see your nearby Pittsburgh Plate Glass representative. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass has the complete package to give your bank the Open- 
Vision Look: Pittsburgh Polished Plate Glass; a complete line of attractively 
finished Pittco® Store Front Metal; TUBELITE® Aluminum Framed Doors with glass 
panels; HERCULITE® Tempered Plate Glass Doors and WEsT Tension Polished 
Plate Glass Doors, both with aluminum, bronze or stainless steel frames; 
PitTcomaTic® Automatic Push-pull or Mat-operated Door Openers. 


Ip ’ Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
G 


Paints « Glass * Chemicals + Fiber Glass In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 1222, 632 Fort Duquesne Bivd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 


Please send a free STORE FRONT booklet to: 


Name 


Address 
City 
State 


Store 
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GEORGE LAMONTE & SON e NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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500 


AND 


LOO00,000 


Until recently it was a simple matter to 
write an order for 1,000,000 customer 
checks. Today the million check order is re- 
placed by 2,000 orders for S500 checks, 
and with full imprinting and encoding each 
small order of 500 requires more detail and 
scrutiny than yesteryear’s order fora 
1,000,000. Mechanized check handling has 
imposed this new burden on the bank sta- 
tioner and the bank ordering checks. 


Safety Paper, too, has had to change-—it 
now must be both safe and sortable. For 
your check requirements specify 

La Monte Safety Papers. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, Chi- 
cago, Ill.: Bruce H. DeSwarte, sec- 
ond vice-president, retires. 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY, Tucson: George V. 
Brandt Jr. becomes vice-president. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF OMAHA, 
Nebr.: William E. Garrison, Frank 
L. Love, both become vice-presi- 
dents. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MEMPHIs, 
Tenn.: Ashby P. Perry becomes 
vice-president. 


FANNIN STATE BANK, Houston, Tex.: 
James E. Grisham becomes execu- 
tive vice-president. 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY TRUST COMPANY, 
Stamford, Conn.: Francis D. Mar- 
tin, senior vice-president, retires 
after 32 years in banking. 


GREAT WESTERN FINANCIAL CORPO- 
RATION, Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Edward F. Baumer joins as vice- 
president, leaving administrative 
vice-presidency of UNION BANK, 
Los Angeles. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, Los An- 
geles, Calif.: Jack Mills, Joseph L. 
Monte, both become vice-presi- 
dents. 


UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK, Los An- 
geles, Calif.: Harwood O. Benton, 
Jr., C. D. Sherman, both become 
vice-presidents. 


| CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, Rich- 


mond, Va.: Roy F. Brown becomes 
vice-president. 


FLORIDA STATE BANK, Sanford, Fla. : 
Ralph W. Pezold becomes vice-pres- 
ident in charge of personal loans. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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MUAICHIGAN NATIONAL BANK 


BATTLE CREEK CHARLOTTE FLINT GRAND RAPIDS 
LANSING MARSHALL PORT HURON SAGINAW 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


June 30, 1961 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks.............. $ 55,409,960.50 

U. S. Government Securities 129,866,568.30 

U. S. Guaranteed Loans 87,203,357.59 $272,479,886.39 

Loans — Other 266,225,435.88 

Bank Buildings and Equipment 13,504,445.98 

Other Securities 3,704,838.68 

Accrued Income 2,113,440.72 

Other Assets 2,470,182.88 
$560,498 ,230.53 


LIABILITIES 
Other Liabilities 3,458,460.54 
Deferred Income 17,680,953.56 


Capital ($10 Par). $12,000,000.00 
Surplus 12,000,000.00 
Profits and Reserves 10,498,148.57 34,498,148.57 


Total Liabilities $560,498 ,230.53 


"OPEN EACH WEEKDAY INCLUDING SATURDAY UNTIL 4:30 P.M."® 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Sola BANK 


helps 
you bark 

up the 
right tree 


To make correct decisions you 

depend on more than experience. 

You also need facts and the 

qualified opinions of experts in 
your field. And you can get both 
through regular reading of The 
Bank of Nova Scotia Monthly 
Review, published by the Bank to 
bring businessmen the latest news 
and views on current Canadian 
business events and trends. The 
Monthly Review is especially pre- 
pared and edited for Scotiabank by 
the bank’s senior economic staff. It 
will be mailed to you regularly and 
free of charge on receipt of the 
coupon below. 

Whether you need market inform- 
ation, useful contacts, or facts on 
business taxation, you’ll find a valu- 
able source in any Scotiabank. 


Bank 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


New York Agency: 37 Wall Street 
Chicago Representative: Board of Trade Bldg. 
General Office: 44 King Street West, Toronto 

London Offices: 24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4; 
11 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 


B-8 


The Bank of Nova Scotia, Economics Department, 
44 King Street West, Toronto, Canada. 


Please place my name on your complimentary mailing list for The Bank 
of Nova Scotia Monthly Review. 


Name. 
Address 


Company 


Position 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


BANK OF AMERICA, N.T. & S.A., San 
Francisco, Calif.: Theodore A, 
Griffinger, Fred S. Orth, R. E. Ti- 
tus, William W. Doidge, all be- 
come vice-presidents. 


SECURITY BANK OF OREGON, Port- 
land: V. Spalding Miller, Carlos 
Linville, William Kellinger, all 
become vice-presidents. 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK: J, 
Lewis Nungesser, Henry D. Sat- 
terfield, Adam H. Schultheis all 
are promoted and become vice- 
presidents. 


BANK OF AMERICA, N.T. & S.A., San 
Francisco: Douglas R. Hobson be- 
comes vice-president. 


D. R. 
Hobson 


| SOUTH CAROLINA NATIONAL BANK, 
Greenville: Roy W. Cureton, from 
assistant vice-president to  vice- 
president. 


SOUTH CAROLINA NATIONAL BANK, 
Greenville: Chauncey W. Lever, 
vice-president, has been appointed 
to the National Defense Commit- 
tee of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW 
YoRK, Beirut, Lebanon: John C. 
Goodridge becomes resident vice- 
president. 


John C, 
Goodridge 


AHMANSON BANK AND TRUST COM- 
PANY, Beverly Hills, Calif.: Alva 
E. Lawrence, Jr., becomes vice- 
president. 
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SUAVEMEMT OF COND 


at the close of business June 30, 1967 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks ....... 


United States Government 
Obligations .. 


Public Housing 
Obligations (Fully Guaranteed) 


State, County, and Municipal Bonds . 


Other Bonds... . : 
Stock in Federal Reserve ‘Sank . 
Loans and Discounts. .. . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


Banking House and Equipment. . 


LIABILITIES 


Sindiwided Profits ... .. 
Reserved for Contingencies. . 
Reserved for Taxes, Etc. . 
Deferred Income ...... 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances 


DEPOSITS: 


. 
U. S. Government. .... 


Every two minutes a plane takes off or 
lands at Dallas’ Love Field. Aboard many 


of these aircraft, Firstmen 


ing information to our correspondent 
banks — facts about the fast-moving Dallas 
market, news of special First services. 
21,000 planes, moving in and out of 
Love Field each month, symbolize the 
dynamic business climate in Dallas. 

THE CITY WITH GET-UP-AND-GROW! 


$129,144,310.45 
2,291,317.53 


31,020,257.74 


- $ 26,000,000.00 
34,000,000.00 
‘ 11,740,307.86 


$579,497,362.45 
217,267,108.08 
37,126,628.82 


are carry- 


$256,196,806.65 


162,455,885.72 
4,506,661.63 
1,800,000.00 
484,767 ,466.43 
4,219,828.38 
6,946,239.88 
7,660,893.38 
2,739,105.84 


$931,292,887.91 


$ 71,740,307.86 
9,684,507.14 
6,594,619.92 
2,436,113.76 
6,946,239.88 


833,891,099.35 
$931,292,887.91 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION™ 
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DIRECTORS 


CLAUDE G. ADAMS 

Vice President 

Braniff International Airways 

HARRY BASS 

Chairman of the Board 

H. W. Bass and Sons 

HENRY C. BECK, JR. 

President 

Henry C. Beck Company 

HENRY C. COKE, JR. 

Coke & Coke, Attorneys 

CARR P. COLLINS 

Chairman of the Board 

Fidelity Union Life Insurance Company 
L. F. CORRIGAN, SR. 

President 

Corrigan Properties 

EDWIN L. COX 

Partner, Edwin B. Cox & Edwin L. Cox 
Oil and Gas Producers 

HANS C. GLITSCH 

President 

Fritz W. Glitsch & Sons, Inc 

R. A. GOODSON 

Vice President and General Manager 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Company 
Texas Area 

S. J. HAY 

Chairman of the Board 

Great National Life Insurance Company 
JOHN T. HIGGINBOTHAM 
Chairman of the Board 
Higginbotham-Bailey Company 
ERNEST HUNDAHL 

Manager, Southwest Division, 

United Benefit Life Insurance Company 
and Mutual Benefit Health 

and Accident Association 

JOHN J. KETTLE 

Vice Chairman of the Board 
EUGENE McELVANEY 

Senior Vice President 

ROBERT E. McKEE, JR. 

President, Robert E. McKee 

General Contractor, Inc 

A. D. MARTIN 

President 

Central Engineering & Supply Company 
JOHN D. MURCHISON 

Partner, Murchison Brothers 

N. P. POWELL 

Oil and Investments, Tyler, Texas 
ROBERT H. STEWART Ii! 

President 

J. T. SUGGS 

President 

The Texas and Pacific Railway Company 
JACK C. VAUGHN 

President, Vaughn Petroleum, Inc., and 
Spartan National Life Insurance Co 
TRAVIS T. WALLACE 

Chairman of the Board, Great American 
of Dallas Insurance Companies 

JAMES RALPH WOOD 

President 

Southwestern Life Insurance Company 
BEN H. WOOTEN 

Chairman of the Board 

TODDIE LEE WYNNE 

President 

American Liberty Oil Company 


) 86th 
year of 


IN DALLAS dependab 
service / 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS 
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THE 310 
COMPUTER SYSTEM! 


AN ELECTRONIC “GIANT” Exclusively programmed for MICR, 
in a desk-size package! the Computer: 


The National 310 Computer ... pro- 1— Utilizes the full capabilities of the Magnetic sorter 
viding hard-copy records all the way ... through block (whole) number recognition; 


_..is the ideal electronic “link” from 


proof through programmed transit 2—Provides hard-copy transit listing through on-line 


sort-listing and through fully auto- printing control; 
mated account posting. 


It becomes the flexible “Master Con- 3—Controls preparation of punched paper tape for 
trol Center” for your bank automa- electronically controlled one run posting by Na- 
tion system. tional Automated POST-TRONIC* machines. 


Learn why the National 310 System is a practical, economical 
computer investment for your bank. Call your nearby National 


office, or write the National EDP Sales Division, 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
ADDING MACHINES+CASH REGISTERS 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES+NCR PAPER 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


HE recovery from one of our briefer recessions is 
['evaduany broadening out into more and more sec- 
tors of the economy. 

Distinct trends upward are appearing in industrial 
output, personal consumption, and Government pur- 
chases. Plant and equipment outlays are expected to 
make a moderately good showing for the summer. 

One of the most serious recession factors, the inven- 
tory situation, is now showing evidence of improvement. 
It is pointed out in the Commerce Department’s Survey 
of Current Business that this has happened relatively 
earlier than in previous recessions. 

Personal income (adjusted) has recently reached a 
new high, influenced considerably by increased employ- 
ment and longer work hours. 

While there is still disagreement as to whether the 
recovery will be gradual or steep, there is no doubt of 
its reality. And there can be considerable satisfaction 
that it was brought about through natural—not govern- 
mental—forces. 

With the New Frontiersmen still examining their 
compasses and maps, their delay in shoving off has given 
the economy the respite it needed, as effectively as if it 
had been planned that way. 


Unfinished Business: Unemployment 


But smugness is certainly out of order, since we have 
some unfinished business on the Old Frontier. 

At the top of the list is unemployment, which, despite 
improved employment totals, continues at an excessive 
rate. What the actual rate is, no one knows, for our 
official definition of unemployment is a meaningless 
hodge-podge. 

Teenage Freddie, tooling along to the tennis courts in 
dad’s car, is included if he’s applied anywhere for a 
summer job—no matter how reluctantly. 

So are Freddie’s teachers if they have sought any 
summer sweetening for their bank accounts while they 
wait for the fall term to begin. 

When a factory worker loses his job, and then and 
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only then do his wife and three children look for wor, 
five—not one—are added to the list of unemployed. But 
when father goes back to work and the family job hunt 
ceases, then five are removed from the total of unem- 
ployed. 

If business and government are to solve the admit- 
tedly serious unemployment problem, more accurate 
ways of measuring the problem must be available. 


On to the Year-End 


This being the time for locking ahead, it might be 
noted that, with a few reservations, the optimism index 
for mid-1961 is headed determinedly up. The viewing- 
with-alarm of a few months ago has given way to view- 
ing-with-great-satisfaction—that the ’60s will yet be 
what was promised. 

Our optimism index will never be used by a Presi- 
dential task force (and where have they gone, by the 
way?), but its do-it-yourself nature may interest the 
average home-spun economist along Main Street. 

Reaci: into a pile of monthly and weekly bank bulle- 
tins, market letters, Government releases, and financial 
periodicals and take 50 specimens at random. Read the 
lines and then read between the lines. Tally the forecasts 
under “exuberant,” “cheerful,” “dejected,” “gloomy.” 
Figure out a percentage any way you want to (there 
always has to be a percentage), and there’s your opti- 
mism index. 

In the case of 1961’s second half there are several 
items to be found under “cheerful.” (Let’s say that the 
index stands at 80%.) 

Government spending, aimed at curing a depression 
that ended before the spending began, is counted on 
to give the economy a strong upward push into 1962, 
with hiring increased to a point where unemployment 
totals may be only “normal.” 

Sale of 6,000,000 cars in 1961 is considered possible 
and would make this a good year. The outcome of man- 
agement-labor contract talks will, of course, have a cru- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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The OUTLOOK and Condition of Business] 


INDICATORS 


STOCK PRICES (S & P 500) 
{Index 1941 - 43 = 


(index 1947 - 49 = 100) 


_MANUFACTURER NEW ORDERS - DURABLES 
{billions of dollars) | 


i ING RATE IN MANUFACTURING 
{per 100 employees) 


LAYOFF RATE IN MANUFACTURING 
{per 100 employees - inverted scale) 


Condition of Money and Credit 


SPOTTING economic turns today has been vastly aided by 
the technique developed by Dr. Geoffrey Moore of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. This method of short- 
term business analysis is based on the examination of se- 
lected leading, coincident, and lagging economic indicators. 
The leading series includes 12 indicators which tend con- 
sistently to rise and fall in advance of the economy as a 
whole as measured by GNP. This month’s charts, which show 
the leading indicators and their performance in the last two 
recession periods, indicate the pattern of this movement. 
The indicators, of course, are not infallible. Occasionally they 
lag instead of lead. Or the series may be erratic, making 
direction of over-all movement difficult to discern. As Dr. 
Moore states, use of the indicators “does not mean that one 
can get much advance notice that a general business contrac- 
tion is beginning or coming to an end. They do [however] 
help one to recognize these events at about the time they 
occur.” 

As early as last February, the leading indicators were 
flashing signals that the economy was on the upturn. At 
mid-year, the leaders as a group were making rapid ad- 
vances, indicating that the recovery was broadening; and 
when coupled with the recent sharp rises in industrial pro- 
duction, the quicker pace in economic advancement forecast 
by some analysts does not seem inconceivable. 


MONEY AND BANKING INDICATORS 


June 1961 Dec. 1969 

Free reserves (millions) $532(p) $682 
Money supply (demand deposits 

and currency adj.—billions) ‘$142.3 $140.3 
Turnover rate (337 reporting 

centers; seas. adj.) 26.8* 25.1 
Commercial bank loans (billions) $117.3** $118.2 
Commercial bank investments (billions) 85.4 82.1 
Yields on Treasury issues 

91-day bills (new) 

3 to 5-year issues 

Bonds—10 years plus 
(p) preliminary *May figure 
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Digest of the Business Outlook 


A strong second half and still better business in 1962 is the 
general expectation. By next summer, Secretary of the 
Treasury Dillon says, we “may well be in the midst of an 
economic boom.” But a boom with heavier unemployment 
than we used to consider the “hard core.” 


Money Supply and Demand 

LOANS. A.B.A. Credit Policy Committee sees moderate in- 
crease in commercial loans in next six months, including 
sales finance, mortgage warehousing, term and other cate- 
gories. Demand outlook for consumer loans is good; real 
estate, unchanged to slightly better; agricultural loans, no 
change. Not all communities share the favorable outlook. 


SAVINGS. Available data are not current. A good inverse 
indicator of personal savings trends is the auto business. 
Despite unexciting first half, the auto industry is optimistic 
about the second half. June E and H bond sales were almost 
9% above June 1960; redemptions 10% smaller. 


RATES, rising as business improves, are predicted by A.B.A. 
Deputy Manager Harold L. Cheadle. If the Federal deficit 
can be held to moderate proportions, the rate rise may be 
milder than in previous expansions. Cheadle says Fed’s 
dual-rate program has been very successful. 


FEDERAL BUDGET outlays for fiscal ’62 now estimated at 
$85.1B. increased $800,000,000 since March estimate: for 
space, defense, military aid, small business loans, and un- 
employment programs. Revenues still stand at $81.4B. But 
this assumes President will get all the requested postal 
hikes. 


INFLATION won’t ensue from the $3.7B deficit, Dillon in- 
sists, because of slack in our production capacity and labor 
force. But some observers, expecting new spending and reve- 
nue loss through tax revision, predict a $5B or $6B deficit. 
Meanwhile, despite recovery, various industrial prices have 
eased because of overstock, overcapacity, and competition: 
steel, chemical, rubber, paper, oil and other products. 


General Indicators 
GNP showing vigorous health, with broad expansion of final 
demand. The slowdown of business inventories and fixed in- 


vestment may be reversing. Spending by governments com- 
prises about a fifth of GNP. 


PERSONAL INCOME has been rising since February; has 
now recovered all of its moderate recession loss. It is about 
1% above pre-recession peak. Farm income kept rising right 
through the winter. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION still shows a slight decline 
after seasonal adjustment but should soon pick up. (See 
“Other Categories” below.) 


Spending 

GOVERNMENT expenditures must keep pace with ever- 
growing population and mounting national needs for de- 
fense, space, education, housing, transportation, foreign aid, 
ete., Dillon notes, discounting needs for emergency programs 
to stimulate the economy. Three sure things are death, 
taxes and spending. 


BUSINESS plant and equipment spending by year-end will 
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and Condition of Business 


be close to 1957 peak rate of $37B. Fourth quarter is pre- 
dicted to total about $351%2B annual rate. Such spending in 
1962 should be big economic spur. With profits squeezed, 
business must cut labor costs. 


CONSUMER spending should pick up in August or Septem- 
ber, based on recovery pattern after previous recession. Re- 
tail sales were $18.1B in May. The 1958 experience suggests 
they may go up to $18.5B in next few months. 


Prices 

CONSUMER averages have been unusually stable around 
127.5 index in recent months but may rise slowly hereafter. 
Foods should decline seasonally in late summer and fall. 
Auto manufacturers will try to hold the price line on new 
models, with Government watching, although labor will get 
more fringe benefits. 


WHOLESALE index, despite recent signs of weakness in 
some items, should continue steady to firm. Recovery sus- 
tains prices. After the October steel wage hike, good de- 
mand could push steel prices up a bit. In most lines excess 
plant capacity retards rises. 


Employment 

EMPLOYMENT isn’t keeping pace with recovery. Many 
firms pay overtime rather than hire new workers. Nonfarm 
payroll employment has been showing pretty good gain, 
somewhat sharper than in the 1958 recovery, especially in 
durables. After summer lull, good pickup may come in fall. 
Though unemployment peak rate in this recession (6.9%) 
was lower than in the last (7.5%), the rate next December 
may still be 6%. High wages and automation may keep un- 
employment high indefinitely. 


General Categories 

CONSTRUCTION, all types, is making good support for the 
economy. The public sector is strong and the private now is 
better than holding its own. Total new building in first se- 
mester, $25.4B, bettered corresponding 1960 figure of $25.1B. 
Moderate total construction gain for 1961 over 1960 is fore- 
cast. Commerce Department expects $57.8B construction in 
1961—4% above 1960. 


AGRICULTURE. Cash receipts from farm marketings in 
first 5 months ran 5%, or $600,000,000 above 1960. Also, 
about $4%B was distributed directly to farmers for partici- 
pation in the feed grain program. 


CHEMICALS, after seasonal adjustment, show sales and 
production improvement, but profits still squeezed. A some- 
what better year than 1960 is forecast. The industry expects 
a modest 3-5% growth in sales. No sign of a cutback in 
demand. 


ELECTRONICS. All segments find business good and con- 
sumer sales prospects improving better than estimated last 
winter. Compared with 1960’s $6.4B business, 1961 may total 
$6.8B. 


COTTON textiles are keeping pace with general economic 
activity. A tone of confidence prevails. Profit margins on net 
sales may get to 3% or 4%. Government is seeking interna- 
tional agreements on textile trade. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 142) 
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Washington 


Tax Uniformity ... Interest Withholding . . . 


Full Disclosure ... and More on Mergers 


THOMAS W. MILES 


drafting the technical language 

of the Administration’s tax rec- 
ommendations for the House Ways 
and Means Committee consideration 
may result in delays for commercial 
bankers in getting action in this 
first session of the 87th Congress on 
tax uniformity. With everything 
else propitious at last, now it is time 
that seems to be running out. 

BANKING checked into the situa- 
tion at the House Ways and Means 
Committee and this is what we 
learned: 

With Ways and Means engaged 
in the consideration of health insur- 
ance early this month (August) and 
alert to suspend operations when the 
tax bill comes up for House consider- 
ation, the committee will probably 
not get around to holding public 
hearings on the matter of tax uni- 
formity until the middle of this 
month. Public hearings on tax uni- 
formity have been promised and will 
be held just as they were on other 
features of the Administration’s tax 
recommendations. 

After the public hearings on tax 
uniformity, the committee will, of 
course, consider the subject in execu- 
tive session. That would bring the 
matter on to the end of the month 
crowding on Labor Day which is an 
unofficial but very real target date 
for adjournment in the minds of 
most Congressmen. Adjournment 
would merely mean that the matter 
will be postponed until the second 
session when it will be picked up from 
the point it reached in this session. 

It would also mean that tax uni- 
formity would be considered in the 
over-all tax revision program that 
President Kennedy has promised for 
next year. It will be fitted into the 


ike delays met by Treasury in 
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broader and more uniform tax base 
that the President will propose. That 
will involve special problems which 
BANKING plans to follow closely. 

Progress so far this session has 
been marked by two signal develop- 
ments: 

(1) The President himself called 
attention to the tax problem and the 
need for an equitable solution. He 
said: “Some of the most important 
types of private savings and lending 
institutions are accorded tax deduct- 
ible reserve provisions which sub- 
stantially reduce or eliminate their 
Federal income tax liability. These 
provisions should be reviewed with 
the aim of assuring nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment.” 

(2) The Treasury Department is 
also on record for more equitable 
treatment of the taxes levied on com- 
mercial banks with those on savings 
and loan associations and mutual 
savings banks. Furthermore, it has 
come up with specific ways by which 
this might be done. 


Backing and Filling 


When Treasury’s initial proposal 
in this matter became known to the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, the savings and loan groups 
in the words of a Treasury official 
“hit the roof.” They succeeded in cre- 
ating concern that the flow of sav- 
ings to savings and loan associations 
might be affected and this in turn 
might adversely affect the amount 
of funds available for mortgage fi- 
nancing. This was pertinent, of 
course, at a time when the Adminis- 
tration is seeking to lower mortgage 
rates. 

As a result Treasury was asked to 
make modifications to satisfy as far 


as possible the objections of the two 
housing agencies. The White House 
was to resolve irreconcilable differ- 
ences. This resulted in delays until 
July 10 before Treasury was able to 
send its recommendation to The Hill. 


The Shotgun Approach 


For all of the efforts that were 
made in the private sector for volun- 
tary compliance in reporting divi- 
dends and interest, Treasury re- 
mained convinced that education 
programs are not adequate. Ways 
and Means feels the same way. For 
that reason, among others, withhold- 
ing at the source on dividends and 
interest will definitely be in the tax 
bill that Ways and Means is expected 
to report to the House shortly before 
this issue of BANKING comes out. 

The A.B.A. has attempted to point 
up some of the problems, hardships, 
and inequities involved. A panel of 
four A.B.A. witnesses testified be- 
fore House Ways and Means urging 
continuation of the education pro- 
gram. But it now appears that the 
withholding of 1624 % of interest and 
dividends will be in the bill when it 
is reported out. 

Treasury is aware that it is going 
to shoot many a small gander as well 
as the large geese it is aiming for. 
As Secretary Dillon said: 

“It is estimated that 11% of non- 
reported dividends were received by 
taxpayers with incomes below $5,000, 
18% by those with incomes between 
$5,000 and $10,000, and 71% by those 
with incomes in excess of $10,000. 
The corresponding percentages for 
nonreported interest incomes were 
29%, 42%, and 29%. The failure to 
report 1959 interest and dividends is 
estimated to have cost the Govern- 
ment $864,000,000.” 
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The president of the A.B.A., Carl 
A. Bimson, supported in a statement 
to Ways and Means a system for 
numbering taxpayer accounts for use 
in electronic data processing, known 
as ED}. This was seen by the A.B.A. 
as another means of bringing about 
compliance. EDP will eventually en- 
able the Internal Revenue Service to 
check automatically taxpayer returns 
against reports of interest and divi- 
dends paid out. It is felt in some 
quarters that EDP would eliminate 
the need for withholding in this 
field. The A.B.A. expressed concern, 
however, over the proposed use of 
Social Security numbers as tax-ac- 
count numbers and also told the com- 
mittee a gradual adoption would be 
more realistic than one putting the 
whole system into effect by January 
1, 1963. (See page 94.) 


A Gimmick that Gags 


A major legislative battle is de- 
veloping on the bill, S. 1740, that 
Senator Paul H. Douglas (D., Ill.) is 
pushing with an innocuous title, 
“Truth in Lending.” So plausibly 
fair does the label appear that the 
outcome of the fight would seem to 
be almost a foregone conclusion, as 
in any contest between “The Good 
and the Bad.” But not so. Compli- 
ance would not be simple. That is 
what The American Bankers Associa- 
tion and other opponents are trying 
to make clear. A panel of A.B.A. 
witnesses was scheduled to explain 
the difficulties at the hearings which 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee started July 17. 

The difficulty arises not from any 
reluctance on the part of the A.B.A. 
members to provide customers with 
awritten list of charges involved for 
the use of money. They do that now. 
But the Douglas bill calls for “the 
percentage that the finance charge 
bears to the total amount to be fi- 
nanced expressed as a simple annual 
rate on the outstanding unpaid bal- 
ance of the obligation.” 

That “simple annual rate” is the 
gimmick that gags. How will it be 
defined by the Federal Reserve Board 
to which the bill assigns the un- 
wanted job of administering its pro- 
visions? Would it include fees in 
some cases that are required under 
state law, or credit insurance in 
those instances where it is elected by 
the borrower and is not a condition 
for a loan? 

If service charges and other costs 
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Merger Argued in 
Philadelphia Court 


Justice Department’s determi- 
nation to block bank mergers 
which can be demonstrated to lessen 
competition substantially and thus 
violate the antitrust laws has had its 
first court airing in the Philadelphia 
case, which opened early in June. 
This case concerns the proposed 
merger of the Philadelphia National 
Bank and the Girard Trust Corn Ex- 
change Bank. The Bank Merger Act 
requires the Federal banking agen- 
cies to solicit the Justice Depart- 
ment’s opinion before agreeing to a 
merger, but Justice is not satisfied 
with its merely advisory role. Until 
the courts clarify the issue, the 
Comptroller is withholding consent 
to any bank mergers to which Jus- 
tice objects. But the Fed and the 
FDIC have made no similar an- 
nouncements. 

The annual reports of the Comp- 
troller, FDIC, and Fed give the con- 
clusions reached in each approved 
merger application and reveal the 
Justice Department’s attitude. Even 
though in many cases that Depart- 


‘ment’s attitude does not prevail, it is 


believed to be dampening the pace of 
mergers until the suits Justice has 
brought in the courts are finally de- 
termined. The above-mentioned an- 
nual reports, it should be noted, do 
not deal with merger applications 
turned down. Nor can they indicate 
merger plans never carried to the 
point of formal application because 
of the attitude of the Justice Depart- 
ment on this subject; for application 
involves heavy expense. 


Hence the outcome of the first 
court case to be heard, that in Phila- 
delphia, is being awaited with keen 
interest by all concerned with bank- 
ing or with the antitrust laws. Yet 
it is not clear that these cases will 
settle the matter for good. In dis- 
cussing the problem of mergers in 
the light of our multiple banking 
systems and multiple supervisors, 


Governor J. L. Robertson of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, himself a lawyer 
and former deputy Comptroller of 
the Currency, says: 

There are some who hope that the 
courts’ decisions in the pending anti- 
trust suits regarding the Philadelphia 
and Lexington mergers will settle this 
aspect of the problem. Despite my 
optimistic temperament, I doubt that 
it can be settled otherwise than by 
legislation. But the litigation will have 
served a worthy purpose if it does no 
more than give bank supervisors a 
better concept of the relative impor- 
tance of competition in deciding 
whether a proposed merger would 
promote the public interest. 
Government witnesses in the Phil- 

adelphia court included various in- 
dependent bankers; a_ professor; 
Casimir A. Sienkiewicz, president of 
Central Penn National Bank; and 
Frederic A. Potts, Philadelphia Na- 
tional’s president. Ben Dubois testi- 
fied the merger was entirely uncalled 
for and would trigger other mergers. 
D. Emmert Brumbaugh favored 
stopping the present merger trend. 
Oscar D. Hansen, past president of 
IBA, favored blocking all bank 
mergers. Also opposing the merger 
was Ernest S. Clark of Citizens Un- 
ion National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Lexington, Ky. 

Mr. Sienkiewicz testified competi- 
tion is sharp among Philadelphia 
banks of all sizes and extends to 
other cities. The latter point was 
stressed by Mr. Potts, who argued 
that Philadelphia needs a bigger 
bank than it now has. Five smaller 
cities have bigger banks than Phila- 
delphia, he said, while 26 big firms 
in the latter area keep most of their 
bank deposits elsewhere. As advan- 
tages of the proposed merger, Mr. 
Potts listed a bigger foreign depart- 
ment, greater loan-department spe- 
cialization, and increased automa- 
tion. Prestige also would come from 
the merger. “In banking, prestige 
counts for a lot,” he added. 
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of instalment credit, for instance, are 
added and the sum is expressed in a 
simple annual interest rate, their to- 
tal will make the rate much more 
than 6%. That is the hitch. The 
prevalent idea, rooted from Biblical 
times, is that anything over 6% is 
usury. That is a popular fallacy. 
Senator Douglas himself is willing 
enough to admit that the cost of con- 
sumer credit is necessarily more 
than the magic 6% figure. He wants 
it labeled just the same, no matter 
what it is. 


An Argument Against .. . 


Senator Wallace F. Bennett (R., 
Utah) is concerned about the conse- 
quences. In a major speech which 
has become a basic document for 
opponents of the Douglas bill, Sena- 
tor Bennett pointed out: 

“The truth is that if all consumer 
credit transactions above 6% were 
considered excessive, and therefore 
had to be eliminated, our whole eco- 
nomic system of mass distribution, 
instead of being stabilized, would 
collapse. The truth is that most, if 
not all of our retail transactions in- 
volving delayed time payments in- 
clude other factors, the total cost of 
all of which far exceeds a simple an- 
nual rate.” 


An Argument For... 

One of Senator Douglas’s argu- 
ments for his bill is that it is an eco- 
nomic stabilization measure. Citing 
the growing consumer debt, he con- 
tends that the danger of untimely 
shifts in that debt is increased be- 
cause the cost is not advertised or 
quoted correctly. His law is proposed 
as giving consumers “information 
which would lead any rational family 
manager to control and stabilize buy- 
ing and borrowing.” He said: 

“Once the price of credit becomes 
apparent, it may be a much more 
important determinant of the chang- 
es in the total volume of credit, and 
therefore would act as a powerful 
built-in stabilizer of our economic 
system.” 


And in Rebuttal .. . 


This point is disputed by Prof. 
Robert W. Johnson of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
at Michigan State University. Prof. 
Johnson’s study of methods of stat- 
ing consumer finance charges was 
published by a group in the Colum- 
bia University Graduate School of 
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Business. He maintained that there 
is “no convincing evidence that con- 
sumers are less skilled in their use of 
credit than they are in purchasing 
other services or in buying goods 
such as rugs and used cars.” 

The A.B.A. also believes that the 
regulation of credit disclosure is a 
field in which states have already 
taken the lead and should be reserved 
for them. 


Slim Chance in Senate 


The Douglas bill was introduced 
last year but died in the Senate 
Banking Committee at the close of 
the 86th Congress. Senator Douglas 
had its principle adopted as a plank 
in the Democratic Party Platform. 
That gives it Administration sup- 
port, but its priority is not clear in 
view of other pressing legislative 
matters. At this point it would seem 
to have less than an even chance of 
getting through the Senate this ses- 
sion. 


Slimmer in House 


On the House side, Representa- 
tive Abraham J. Multer (D., N. Y.) 
and Representative Henry S. Reuss 
(D., Wis.) have interest disclosure 
bills similar to the Douglas bill. But 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee is not expected to act un- 
til after the Senate. 


Mergers and Competition 

In a 34-page study, incorporated 
in its annual report, the Federal De- 
posit Insurance 
dressed itself to the oft-expressed 
concern over the decline in the num- 
ber of banks and anxiety about the 
concentration of banking services. 

Its finding was this: “If there 
have been significant changes in the 
nature of competition among banks, 


Corporation ad- 


or an appreciable reduction in the 
intensity of competition among them, 
the evidence must come from some. 
thing other than an examination of 
changes in the number of banics an 
their relative position.” 

What the FDIC sought to do was 
to create public understanding of 
what competition means in a regu. 
lated industry, such as banking, by 
pointing up the paramount factor of 
public service. In the doing the 
FDIC answered criticism in Congress 
and in the Department of Justice. 

The study took three measures of 
concentration: (1) proportion of de- 
posits held by a specific number or 
percentage of banks in the nation; 
(2) the proportion of deposits in 
each state held by the largest bank 
and the largest five banks in the 
state; and (3) the proportion of de- 
posits in the leading counties in each 
of the 48 metropolitan areas held by 
the largest bank and the largest five 
banks in the area. 


Competition Rising? 

All of these point toward the con- 
clusion that there has been no gen- 
eral increase in bank concentration 
during the past 20 or 25 years, ac- 
cording to the FDIC. It added: 

“If increasing concentration is 
taken as evidence of declining com- 
petition, the data suggest that the 
banking system of the nation in the 
late 1950s, though less competitive 
than in 1920, was more competitive 
than in the middle 1930s or early 
1940s.” 

The study also pointed out that 
many localities which have under- 
gone a reduction in the number of 
their banks have, in the growth of the 
last few years, become part of metro- 
politan areas with ready access toa 
broad range of banking services. 


**When law can stop the blades of grass” . . . Irish song 


Rersrsentarve William B. Widnall (R., N. J.), a member of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, made a point during the House 
debate on the housing bill which he later used as an anecdote in a letter 


to his constituents. 


One of Mr. Widnall’s colleagues, supporting the “Open Space” pro- 
visions of the bill, explained that he was of Irish background and natu- 
rally loved green. For that reason he suggested calling the program, 
“The Saving of the Green,” noting that green is a disappearing color 
in our cities where grass, shrubs, and trees are withering. 

Mr. Widnall reported: “I asked my colleagues to yield and I said: 
‘I would like to add that the taxpayers’ green is withering, too, and 
has reached the point where the Treasurer of the United States has 


suggested that we print it in red.’ ” 
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Our Unique 


Correspondent Banking System 


As Viewed by the Working Partners 


HAT’S happening in the cor- 
W respondent banking system? 
Have there been any unusual 


changes or new trends in the rela- 
tionship:between the so-called ‘coun- 


LESLIE WALLER 


been maintained through the years. 
It continues into the present with 
the successor institution, the First 
Philadelphia Banking and Trust 
Company. 


While other nations have estab- 
lished their own relationships, the 
American correspondent banking 
system is entirely a native creation, 
particularly suited to the needs of a 
growing nation and, in recent years, 


con- § try” banks and their correspondents 
gen- § in the cities? Origin and Growth to the demands of an expanding 
ation This uniquely American system Our modern form of correspondent ©COnomy. : aa 
3, ac- # had its origins 177 years ago in the banking, however, stems from the One of BANKING’s periodic sam- 
: days right after the Revolutionary New England area, where Boston Plings of opinions reveals that the 
n is § War when the colonial banking sys- banks redeemed currency issued by correspondent system a4 functioning 
com- § tem was revamping itself to meet the banks in the surrounding area. Later, efficiently, with emphasis on some of 
t the # needs of a new, independent nation. the National Bank Act of 1863 al- the newer services large banks have 
n the § The first correspondent banking rela- lowed some national banks to carry >egun to offer. 
titive § tionship dates from 1784. It was be- part of their reserve in other institu- It shows that while both large and 
titive J tween the Bank of New York and an- tions, a situation that continued un- ‘Small partners in the system have 
early ff other bank in Philadelphia. Interest- til the setting up of the Federal Re- ™@"Y Suggestions for improving it, 
ingly enough, that relationship has serve System in1914. . by and large it satisfies them both. 
that Most popular of the correspondent 
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A Lady and an Old Master 


Te woman read in a newspaper that a Chicago art expert had dis- 
covered some valuable paintings, and she decided to show him a picture 
she had treasured more than 40 years. 

“A genuine Raphael!” diagnosed the expert. “It’s worth $50,000 to 
$100,000.” However, this was a verbal estimate; a certificate of authen- 
ticity would cost her $2,000. 

The lady had a problem. Instead of an old painting she owned an old 
master—and she wanted that certificate right away. Unfortunately, the 
$2,000 was back home. 

Telephoning her bank, she was told that it would ask its city corre- 
spondent to pay her $2,000. 

“We arranged for Brinks Express to take $2,000 to her at the art stu- 
dio,” says our “big bank” informant, “and to transport the painting to 
the bank. Our insurance division placed a special policy on it, the ship- 
ping and registered mail division arranged with Railway Express for 
special handling, and our carpenter shop made a box lined with carpet. 

“The picture arrived safe and sound in the woman’s home. Our cor- 
respondent was pleased with the unusual service we’d given to one of its 
good customers. And she was amazed that she could walk into a bank 
so far from home and get assistance just as if she were in her own bank.” 


of out-of-town items and the buying, 
selling, and safekeeping of securities. 
Among the other leading services 
are loan participation, foreign de- 
partment facilities, credit informa- 
tion and appraisals, and reports on 
economic conditions. 

For the specifics of the relation- 
ship, and particularly the sugges- 
tions both kinds of banks have for 
improving it, here is the picture. 

Since nearly three-quarters of the 
smaller banks feel that their corre- 
spondent makes a profit on their 
account, they have a number of con- 
crete suggestions to offer toward 
bettering the services they get. 

Chief among these is the request 
for closer and more detailed assist- 
ance in operations techniques, par- 
ticularly in the rapidly growing area 
of automation. 


Agricultural and small business 
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loan assistance would also be wel- 
comed on a regularly scheduled ba- 
sis, possibly by means of a “flying 
squad” of experts who could spend 
significant amounts of time at each 
bank. 


Working Experts Wanted 


Smaller banks are especially clear 
on one point: only experts are need- 
ed, people with a sound grasp of 
their own business and a firm under- 
standing of country bank procedures. 
They are clear, too, in calling for 
more meaningful contact with their 
correspondent bank representatives. 
Working, not social, meetings are 
asked for. 

Most country banks—82%—find 
their correspondent helpful in ar- 
ranging large or unusual loans. 
Nearly the same percentage report 
that they offer their correspondent 
participation in loans generated lo- 
cally. 

Although more than half the 
smaller banks note that their corre- 
spondent does not send them loan 
customers, 42% say they have got- 
ten business this way. Some 82% 
are certain their correspondent does 
not compete with them for local 
loans, while an even larger percent- 
age reports that correspondents do 
not cut rates to stimulate such busi- 
ness. This is the general situation, 
country banks say, despite the fact 
that about 56% of their customers 
also have accounts in the city bank 
that serves as their correspondent. 


From Good to Better 


However, many smaller banks feel 
that the generally good relationship 
in the loan area can be improved still 
further by cutting processing “red 
tape” and by liberalizing interest 
rates. Here, too, as with other serv- 
ices, smaller banks express the need 
for increased understanding by cor- 
respondents of the kind, quality, and 
nature of lending done in small 
towns and rural areas. 

Meanwhile, city bankers tend to 
feel that where they are invited to 
analyze a country problem and give 
specific advice, most smaller banks 
appreciate and follow the sugges- 
tions offered. This is especially true, 
they note, in the investment area. 
Advice in other fields, while just as 
fully appreciated, is not always fol- 
lowed or is modified in practice. 

The city bankers also touch on the 
reverse of the usual situation, those 
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services they need from their coun- 
try correspondents. Here credit in- 
formation is most often required. 
Referrals, introductions, local collec- 
tions, and appraisals are also asked 
for on occasion. One of the most use- 
ful and appreciated services a coun- 
try bank performs for its corre- 
spondent, many city banks report, is 
helping to locate a local plant site for 
a customer. 

In every case, country banks go 
out of their way to perform the nec- 
essary service with speed and effi- 
ciency. 


Popular New Services 


City banks were also asked to 
evaluate which of the newer services 
they now offer have proved most 
popular among smaller banks. Lead- 
ing the list is speeded-up transit and 
collections, which pretty much put an 
end to easy check-kiting. A growing 
interest in electronic data processing 
and record-keeping is also noted, 
either in a desire for information 
and advice on conversion to such 


ice; charge account financing; ip. 
plant service of loans and deposits; 
customer payroll service; and as. 
sistance in organizing a new bank 
or consummating a merger. 


Special Services 


Some of the larger city banks now 
offer services of special interest to 
their correspondents. Around-the. 
clock transit service, for example, in. 
cludes mail pickups directly at air. 
ports. Correspondent banks can also 
avail themselves, in many cases, of 
the Bank Wire System for transfer 
of funds, payment reports, securi- 
ties transactions, and the like. A 
number of larger banks maintain ex- 
tensive financial libraries open to 
correspondent bank use. Others offer 
what amounts to a fully equipped 
travel agency and, for correspond- 
ents with overseas business, a trans- 
lation service. Conference rooms and 
desk space are always available for 
visitors from smaller correspondent 
banks. 

In the area of foreign banking, 


It Works Both Ways 


A city bank’s advertising manager drew up a new business campaign 
for a correspondent. Meeting with top management, he presented the plan 
in brochure form and later made the keynote address at the staff dinner 
launching the drive. “Our correspondent reports a successful program 


and increased its balance in appre 


ciation 


” 


“We had a semi-dormant balance from a medium-size bank in an 
industrial town. We had tried unsuccessfully to get a larger share of its 
daily activity, but the turning point came when one of our good customers 
announced the construction of a major plant in our correspondent’s home 
town. We obtained generous balances from that corporation for our cor- 
respondent, and an official of the company became a director of that 
bank. Since then, our correspondent has maintained excellent balances 
and we have handled its daily activity. Interestingly enough, the balances 
kept with us by the company have never decreased.” 


systems, or in a wish to make use of 
such facilities at the correspondent 
city bank. 

Increased use of operations sur- 
veys by country banks is also re- 
ported, as is the use of advice on 
servicing the mushrooming number 
of pension, life insurance, and profit- 
sharing plans offered by industrial 
customers. Among the other popular 
newer services, these are noted: 

Staff training assistance; busi- 
ness development aids; instalment 
loan accounting; help with advertis- 
ing and promotion; architectural and 
engineering assistance; trust serv- 


city banks prove quite helpful to 
their correspondents. Among _ the 
services many of them offer are: let- 
ters of credit and acceptance financ- 
ing for commodities, raw materials, 
and manufactured goods; lines of 
credit for overseas buyers of Ameri- 
can products; credit to foreign ex- 
porters for shipments to the U.S.; 
procurement of overseas agents for 
American exporters; location of sup- 
ply sources for American manufac- 
turers; local currency loans abroad; 
and plant location advice in foreign 
countries. 

As has been noted, a number of 
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The Helping Hand 


Assistive a country correspondent after a merger, a city bank reduced 
the number of man hours worked and made possible a better flow of items. 
An indirect result was that the small bank got a better appreciation of the 
many services available from the larger institution. 

* * 

In the changes that accompanied a three-bank merger, the city cor- 
respondent of one sent bookkeeping personnel who worked evenings and 
weekends for some time to straighten out a tangle. 

* 

One bank reports that it’s been successful in suggesting and revamp- 
ing service charges and account analysis in country banks, and in organ- 
izing several instalment loan departments. 

* 

“Check kiting,” writes a banker, “has been greatly reduced in the area 
by the overnight presentation of checks made possible by truck runs. 
These items formerly took two or three days before being presented for 
payment through other channels, and many of our correspondents have 
reported instances where customers had been taking advantage of the 


float.” 
* * 

“One of our largest and most important customers was seeking to nail 
down a plant location in a nearby community. Of course, the local payroll 
account was at stake. Through our correspondent we were able to provide 
confidential checkings for this important industrial firm, the result of 
which provided a basis for a plant location in the community. Thus we 
were able to direct this important customer to the correspondent to obtain 


the payroll account.” 


the smaller banks’ suggestions deal 
with the caliber of personnel as- 
signed by city banks to help them. 
The field of personnel—and personal 
—relationships proves to be a two- 
way street, however, since smaller 
banks have begun to rely on their 
correspondent for help in recruiting 
executives and in training staff 
members. 


An Unending Search 


City banks report that the person- 
nel search is virtually a continuous 
one on behalf of their country bank 
customers. Files of applications are 
maintained, applicants are inter- 
viewed, advertisements are run, re- 
plies are screened, and individuals 
checked and evaluated. 

It is not uncommon, city banks 
say, for one of them to find execu- 
tives, including presidents, for as 
many as 15 smaller banks each year. 
All departments of a city bank are 
often mobilized in this search; the 
bank becomes a kind of personnel 
clearing house for banks seeking 
executives and for executives seek- 
ing new positions. 

At the same time, nearly all city 
banks report that they are available 
to train staff members of country 
banks. Because they consider this an 
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excellent method of building friend- 
ship and confidence, they are pre- 
pared to devote much time to it. 

Some city banks hold regular 
courses for their smaller correspond- 
ents’ staffs. Most will accept individ- 
uals for training; many take trainees 
on a group basis. 

Akin to the question of training, 
city banks feel, is fulfilling a re- 
quest for a specialist’s temporary as- 
sistance. Nearly all are pleased to 
oblige, noting that most often the 
requests are for an authority in oper- 
ations, loans, or investments. 


Ilere, again, country banks are 
unanimous in reminding their corre- 
spondents that a closer appreciation 
of local problems and procedures is 
necessary for this kind of coopera- 
tive effort to succeed. For example, 
while 87% are certain their city cor- 
respondents are experienced bank- 
ers, a smaller percentage—78%— 
feel the city visitors understand the 
smaller bank situation. Then, too, 
although the average frequency of 
visits to country banks is reportedly 
more than twice a year, some 21% of 
the smaller banks express a desire 
for more frequent regular visits. 

Here, in the area of personal rela- 
tionships, country banks have some 
further advice: send representatives 
with more authority to do business, 
more faith in the judgment of local 
bankers, more agricultural and small 
business experience. 


It’s Profitable 


In general, city banks are fairly 
certain that most of their corre- 
spondent accounts are large enough 
to cover the routine activity re- 
quired. Not too many of them, how- 
ever, make regular across-the-board 
analyses to determine profitability. 

It is a general practice that, when 
an account proves to be unprofitable, 
the city bank will call the matter to 
the attention of the correspondent 
and urge that balances be increased 
to cover this unusual activity. In 
most cases the suggestion is agreed 
to, or another solution is found. 

Although the larger banks agree 
that about 90% of their correspond- 
ent accounts are profitable—even if 
occasionally marginally so—they 
suggest that in figuring profitabil- 
ity, non-banking services not be 


Extra Curricular 


ee 

A COUNTRY bank reported that a farmer customer had a load of car- 
rots on which the commitment to purchase had been canceled. After a few 
phone calls one of our men arranged for the sale to a local chain store, 


and the deal was closed that day.” 
* 


* 


“We selected and bought a dog for a Christmas present for a corre- 


spondent banker’s small son.” 


ok 


“Our personnel volunteered donations to the local blood bank to help 
the daughter of a correspondent’s customer in a distant city.” 


* 


* 


“We arranged a special letter of credit covering a dowry for a Greek 
girl. Her brother in Kansas made the credit payable on condition the 
marriage took place within a year. The situation is still pending.” 


AL 
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Banker Cuts Church Grass, Gets Account 


‘Ts small town banker didn’t have time to see the account-soliciting 
big city banker that afternoon; the former had to mow the church lawn. 

This was a new one for the visitor, but he took it in stride and volun- 
teered to cut the grass himself. The country banker, of course, didn't 
take the offer seriously, and dismissed it politely. 

An hour or two later the city man was back. 

“Well,” he said, “the lawn is mowed.” 

This was pretty hard to believe, so the town banker drove over to the 
church to check up. Sure enough, the greensward had been shorn. 

And sure enough, also, the small bank opened an account with the big 


bank. It’s still there. 


overlooked. Among these are the pro- 
curement of tickets and reserva- 
tions. 

Asked to pinpoint the particular 
services which may tend, through 
high volume, to make about 10% of 
their accounts unprofitable, city 
banks indicate that excessive check 
clearing, safekeeping, and a large 
number of loan participations are 
generally the cause. 


Service Charges 


As far as service charges are con- 
cerned, exceedingly few of the city 
banks make them, and only in ex- 
treme cases. Most, however, are re- 
imbursed for out-of-pocket expenses. 

Banks will charge exchange on non- 
par items and often on instalment 
loan accounting service where cou- 
pon book, ledger sheet, and register 
are prepared. Their own cost per 
loan of 70 cents is also passed along. 

Other items normally charged for 
include charges on foreign transfers 
of money and call loans at a rate of 
1% of 1% per annum. Where a repre- 
sentative of a city bank is asked to 
spend more than a few days with a 
country bank, his own out-of-pocket 
expenses and—in cases where the 
visit lasts several months—his sal- 
ary, too, may be charged. 


Most-Used Services 


Statistical analyses of responses 
to the survey questionnaire offer 
some interesting indications of which 
services are most often used and 
thus form the strongest links in the 
correspondent banking system, al- 
though they do not always indicate 
recent increases in demand. 

Processing of out-of-town collec- 
tion items heads the list. All but a 
very few smaller banks make use of 
this service, some 95%. 
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Safekeeping of securities ranks 
second in frequency, with 90% of the 
banks using it. Slightly fewer—87% 
—avail themselves of the correspond- 
ent’s services in buying and selling 
securities. Fourth most frequently 
used service, at 83%, is custody serv- 
ice for securities. 

From 76% to 66% of the banks 
use, in descending order, special col- 
lection facilities, transfer of funds 
by wire, redemption of mutilated cur- 
rency, and loan participation. 

In the 65%-55% range of use are 
such services as portfolio analysis, 
foreign department, ticket and reser- 
vation procurement, silver and cur- 
rency shipments, credit information 
and appraisals, reports on economic 
conditions, and bank wire services. 

There is a wide gap between the 
frequency with which these services 
are used and the following group of 
services, all of which fall within the 
382%-14% range. 

Tax advice, group life insurance, 
financing of farm customers, inter- 


pretation of Federal regulations, 
handling of new types of loans, trust 
department, survey of operating pro. 
cedures, educational tours for em. 
ployees, procurement of new ag. 
counts, bank remodeling and _ build. 
ing and, finally, loan collection meth. 
ods. 


Least-Used Services 


Below the 14% frequency-of-uge 
figure are services which as few as 
7% of the country banks use. These 
include: 

Publicity and advertising; audit 
systems; installation of consumer 
credit systems; new service policies 
and procedures; pension p!:ns; pur- 
chase of equipment and supplies; 
computation of bad debt reserves; 
and insurance and protection. A 
number of other services are used 
by still fewer banks. 


The Over-All Picture 


This, then, is the current picture 
of our nation’s correspondent bank- 
ing system, from the viewpoint of 
both the city and country banks. 

It is a picture of correlated needs 
being met and satisfied at both ends 
of the relationship, giving the city 
bank a known and knowing ally in 


the field and assuring the country § . 


bank competent and well-informed 
representation in the major finan- 
cial centers. 

It is a picture that leaves room for 
change, more efficient procedures, 
and even closer understanding. But, 
in its over-all view, it is a prime il- 
lustration of the cooperative effort 
that keeps our banking system 
strong. 


All in a Day’s Work 


ee 

One of our finest services. is conducting the audit and loan examina- 
tions for the directors of a correspondent bank. We have a qualified 
examining staff, and this is a real service of material value to the directors 
of the smaller banks.” 

A large city bank served as adviser to a state bankers association in 

establishing a pension plan. It also arranged for a state’s financial officers 


to present their case to the New York bond market. 


“At the request of a committee of the directors of a correspondent 
bank, we reviewed the bank’s organizational setup from president down- 
ward. During the review, specialists in bank layout, operations, costs, 
charges, and personnel worked on the job. As a result the bank was re- 
built, operations completely modernized, and the staff realigned. When 
the job was finished, a directors’ committee made a special trip to our 
bank to thank everybody concerned.” 
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Director 


Examinations 


& BANKING interviewed EDWARD H. DeHORITY, 
_ deputy chief, Division of Examination, FDIC, on the 
_ subject of director examinations. Following are BANK- 
ING’S questions and MR. DeHORITY’S answers. 


The recent publicity on bank defal- 
cations raises the question: Could 
the directors of the affected banks 
have prevented the defalcations or 


| at least prevented them from attain- 


ing serious dimensions? If so, how? 

Yes! An alert and properly func- 
tioning board of directors can prevent 
many defalcations and lead to discov- 
ery of others before they reach seri- 
ous proportions. This can be done by 
intelligent direction and supervision 
of the bank’s personnel,. by obser- 
vation of the mode of living and 
spending habits of employees and by 
occasional use of qualified outside as- 
sistance. Bank directors are expect- 
ed to direct the affairs of their insti- 
tutions along safe channels and 
adequate auditing procedures are as 
important as good lending and invest- 
ment policies. 


Frequency of Audit 


How frequently should a bank be 
audited, if there is no provision for 
continuous audit? If the answer var- 
ies with circumstances, what are the 
criteria? 

Practically every bank can pro- 
vide for some system of continuous 
audit either by an auditing depart- 
ment, a full-time auditor, or by use of 
the internal routine audit sys- 
tems recommended by the A.B.A. and 
by NABAC for small banks. If out- 
side auditors are to be employed, or if 
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examination by the directors is to be 
relied upon, the audit or examination 
should be conducted at least cnce each 
year, at different dates each year. 


Do typical small-bank directors, or 
for that matter those of larger 
banks, have the spare time or the 
ability to audit-a bank thoroughly? 

Usually they do not, but an exami- 
nation or audit performed by bank di- 
rectors is better than none at all. 


The Auditing Committee 


What advice have you for direc- 
tors in selecting their auditing com- 
mittee? What should be the mini- 
mum size of that committee? 

The committee should not include 
any director who is also an officer of 
the bank or one who is active in the 
day-to-day operations of the bank. Di- 
rectors with some knowledge of ac- 
counting procedures and some fa- 


miliarity with the affairs and the hab- 


its of the bank’s personnel and of its 
customers can be valuable members of 
the committee. A merchant doing 
business and extending credit in the 
community as well as some one with 
native curiosity and a “show me” atti- 
tude are good prospects. A committee 
of three should be sufficient in the 
smaller banks. 


Under what circumstances should 
a bank employ a full-time auditor or 


EDWARD H. DeHORITY began his 
banking career at the First National 
Bank in Elwood, Ind. In 1933 he joined 
the newly organized Indiana Department 
of Financial Institutions and, in 1940, 
became affiliated with the FDIC. He has 
served as a field examiner; Assistant 
Chief of the Division of Examination; 
Supervising Examiner in St. Louis; As- 
sistant Chief in charge of problem bank 
eases; Acting Chief of the Division of 
Examination; and, since 1957, Deputy 
Chief of the Division of Examination 


auditing staff? Employ an independ- 
ent auditor periodically? Desig- 
nate an audit supervisor and instal 
a program of internal audit by the 
bank’s regular staff? 

This depend¢ mainly upon the size 
of the bank and to some extent upon 
its ability to stand the expense. The 
preferable set-up is an auditing de- 
partment with a staff large enough to 
provide a continuous audit procedure. 
If this is not practicable, a full-time 
auditor responsible only to the board 
of directors is reccmmended. If nei- 
ther of the above is pcssible, certainly 
a program of internal audit by the 
bank’s regular staff should be fol- 
lowed. Occasional employment of 
independent auditors is desirable in 
any event. 


Areas to Investigate 


Just what internal routine and 
controls should the audit committee 
investigate to do its job properly? 

In addition to a prcof of all balance 
sheet accounts and a verification of all 
assets, the audit committee should re- 
view the most recent reports of exam- 
ination by supervisory authorities 
and particularly any criticism of op- 
erating routine included in such 
reports. The committee should also 
conduct at least a partial verification 
of loans and of depositors’ bal- 
ances. The underlying cause of mcst 
bank embezzlements is an cperating 
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routine which permits an officer or an 
employee to have sole control over cer- 
tain segments of the bank’s opera- 
tions. In connection with its audit, the 
committee should review: 


Nine-Point Review 


(1) The method under which cash 
and correspondent bank accounts 
are controlled to determine whether 
adequate records and safeguards are 
maintained. 

(2) The loans and_ securities 
records and income accounts relating 
to such assets to determine wheth- 
er interest and discount calculations 
are checked for accuracy and traced to 
general ledger accounts by an em- 
ployee other than the person originat- 
ing the entries. 

(3) The depositors’ accounts to 
determine whether employees’ du- 
ties are assigned so that no one per- 
son has responsibilities for posting, 
proving of ledgers, issuance of state- 
ments, recording and reporting of 
overdrafts, etc. 

(4). Expense accounts should be 
reviewed to determine that all unusu- 
al expenses are properly authorized. 

(5) Items received in cash letters 
during the audit should be checked to 
depositors’ accounts with a view to de- 
termining whether any ledger sheets 
have been removed. 

(6) Savings department pass- 
books presented during the period of 
the audit should be checked by a mem- 
ber of the audit committee against the 
bank’s records. 

(7) A general review should be 
made of the duties of all officers and 
employees to determine whether the 
duties are such as to permit sole con- 
trol over certain operations of the 
bank. 

(8) The committee should de- 
termine whether vacation schedules 
are arranged which will require all of- 
ficers and employees to be continuous- 
ly absent from the bank for a two- 
week period during each calendar 
year. 

(9) The insurance program of 
the bank should be reviewed to deter- 
mine adequacy of the bank’s coverage 
against usual or unusual risks. 


What auditing forms would you 
suggest for the use of a bank’s audit 
committee? 

Those recommended by the Country 
Bank Operations and Insurance and 
Protective committees of the A.B.A. 
and by NABAC. 
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If the directors must rely on out- 
side auditors, how do they find satis- 
factory talent experienced in bank- 
ing? Isn’t this a particular problem 
in thinly-populated areas? 

It is important that the auditors se- 
lected be experienced in bank audit- 
ing. State bank supervisory author- 
ities, state banking associations, and 
public accountants’ associations can 
furnish information as to auditors 
meeting this qualification. Corre- 
spondent banks can be helpful in this 
respect and many will furnish advice 
regarding audit programs. Some 
banks are giving serious considera- 
tion to a plan whereby several banks 
in the same general area join together 
to employ an auditor or an auditing 
firm, thereby reducing the cost which 
each might otherwise pay. 


Outside Accountants 


Where an outside accountant is 
employed, what assignment should 
the directors give him? Is the as- 
signment limited by the cost? 
How does a bank fix a budget for this 
purpose? In short, can all banks af- 
ford proper audits? 

The cost of an audit is governed by 
the time required to complete the as- 
signment. The scope of the assign- 
ment—that is, what is to be covered 
—should be determined by the board 
of directors and not by the ac- 
tive management. Every assign- 
ment should include some direct veri- 
fication of both assets and liabilities. 
The initial cost can best be deter- 
mined after consultation with the au- 
ditors selected for the work. Subse- 
quently, the amount to be budgeted 
for this expense each year can be 
based on prior experience. 


Directors’ Responsibilities 


Does the use of an outside ac- 
countant relieve the directors of all 
audit responsibility? If not, what ad- 
ditional can the directors do to keep 
their bank honestly operated? 

No, not entirely. It is the directors’ 
responsibility to see that the scope 
and the frequency of the audit 
program are reasonably adequate. 
It is their responsibility also, to fol- 
low through on any weaknesses or ir- 
regularities disclosed by the audit. 
This responsibility is both financial 
and moral. The human side, ruined 
lives and disrupted families, is to be 
considered along with the dollars in- 
volved. Providing adequate compen- 
sation to employees, and also compul- 


sory vacations, are among the things 
directors can do to keep their bank 
honestly operated. 


What about special compensa. 
tion for members of the audit com. 
mittee? What is the general prac. 
tice? 

This is something for the directors 
to decide. The usual practice is to 
compensate the members of the audit 
committee. A figure ranging. from 
$100 to $300 per year is customary in 
the smaller banks, depending upon the 
time involved. 


How is the examiner’s report relat- 
ed to auditing? How much time 
should elapse between an examiner’s 
report and the next audit by direc. 
tors? 

The primary responsibility of bank 
examination is to protect the pub- 
lic interest, particularly the safety of 
bank deposits. It follows that, if de- 
posits are properly safe-guarded, 
the interests of bank stockholders are 
protected. The examiner’s work in- 
cludes many duties related to audit- 
ing, but bank management and ad- 
equate internal controls in the final 
analysis are responsibilities of the di- 
rectors. 


Dishonesty Bonds 


Do dishonesty bonds lessen the au- 
diting problem? Have you any ad- 
vice for banks on excess dishonesty 
bonds? 

Dishonesty bonds cushion the shock 
of dollar loss, but do not lessen the 
need for an audit program. As to ex- 
cess bonds, we think they are a good 
buy considering the relatively nom- 
inal cost. 


Under what circumstances are 
oral audit reports acceptable? 

We recommend written audit re- 
ports. 


What internal controls are neces- 
sary for bank protection and are 
they always possible in the cases of 
smaller banks? Can you suggest an 
auditing checklist for bank direc- 
tors? 

We feel that the A.B.A. pamphlets 
and the NABAC manual cover this 
subject very well. Even the very small 
banks can profit by following these 
guides. If the directors of a bank are 
really serious about an audit pro- 
gram, as they should be, the means to 
follow one are available. 
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GO TO THE BANK 


Pim sleigh-ride to air-hop, Americans are bank- by a l l mean S 


ing by drive-in facilities. First started 30 years 

ago, outside tellers’ windows have now been in- BERNSEN’S INTERNATIONAL PRESS SERVICE PHOTOS 
stalled in one of every four banks. The move has 
gathered momentum since the war and many innova- BELOW: Customers can land at Sky Harbor Airport in Phoe- 
tions have been introduced to meet the varied needs "ix and taxi up to the entrance of a branch of the First Na- 
of the customers. So popular is this service that some the cus bank 
banks find 75% of their business transacted at the 


drive-in window. 


BELOW: On the Delaware River just north of Philadel- 

phia is this variation of the drive-in window designed for 

boating enthusiasts who can tie up, transact their busi- 
ness, and then sail off or relax a while on the terrace 


ABOVE: Not only have there been 
changes in the styles of drive-in 
windows, but whole new architec- 
tural designs have developed. This 
circular building permits traffic to 
flow easily around the East New 
York Savings Bank of Brooklyn. 
By reducing parking time, drive-in 
facilities have done much to re- 
lieve traffic congestion. As a result, 


ABOVE: At this drive-in window the customer and the teller, 100 : they are being adopted by other 


feet apart, are linked by pneumatic tube and TV (photo at right) businesses in both metropolitan 
and suburban areas 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


An Inflationary Budget 


ING the writer directed attention 

to public addresses made at sever- 
al Canadian centers by James Coyne, 
governor of the Bank of Canada, on 
the dangers of inflationary tenden- 
cies. He spoke on the serious unbal- 
anced trade and financial position 
with the United States, the depend- 
ence of Canada on its southern 
neighbor resulting from abnormal 
imports of American capital and 
goods and, according to the Gover- 
nor, consequent domination of many 
Canadian industries. 

In some of these addresses the 
governor criticized, though inferen- 
tially, certain policies of the Cana- 
dian Government. It was then appar- 
ent that the government would take 
some action. About the end of May it 
requested that the governor resign 
—and met a firm refusal. The whole 
matter developed into the most acri- 
monious row since the bank was es- 
tablished in 1935, with charges and 
countercharges being made from 
both sides in parliament and in the 
press. 

For example, the minister of fi- 
nance in presenting his national 
budget charged that the governor 
about three years ago had angrily 
rejected a proposal to loosen the 
liquidity reserve requirements of the 


[ SOME previous issues of BANK- 


commercial banks so as to ease the 
money situation. The minister stated 
further that the governor, though a 
man of great ability, was thought by 
many people to be sadly lacking in 
judgment and unable to see the other 
person’s point of view. “I am sure I 
do not need to remind the house that 
policies which the governor was ad- 
vocating in his numerous public ut- 
terances were in their nature isola- 
tionist, bureaucratic, anti-American, 
centralizing.” 

While the Bank of Canada is a 
government-owned institution, the 
federal authorities have no statutory 
power to dismiss the governor dur- 
ing his 7-year term except for mis- 
behavior. A bill to impeach him failed 
to pass when the governor declared 
he would resign if the bill were re- 
jected. His resignation followed. 

The national budget, designed to 
further a recent slight recovery from 
recession, was a massive document 
of its kind, over 20,000 words. A rec- 
ord peacetime budget deficit of $600,- 
000,000 to $700,000,000 was forecast 
for the current fiscal year. There 
were no changes in personal or cor- 
poration income taxes, but an excise 
impost of 714% on passenger auto- 
mobiles was repealed, while tax de- 
ductions for scientific research rose. 

Lending resources of the Indus- 


“Now stop thinking 
and listen to me for 
a change!” 


CHARLES M. SHORT 


trial Development Bank, a subsidi- 
ary of the Bank of Canada, to pro- 
vide capital to small industries un- 
able to float securities in the open 
market are to be increased from 
$160,000,000 to $400,000,000. 

With a view to reducing excessive 
imports and expanding exports the 
exchange rate of the Canadian dollar 
is to be cut below U.S. parity by 
purchase of American dollars. This 
move is regarded as preventing a 
general tariff increase, although 
more protection is provided for cer- 
tain textile industries. 

Encouragement is to be given to 
the supply of Canadian capital from 
demestic savings and to a reduction 
in interest rates. A Royal Commis- 
sion is to be appointed to examine 
Canada’s financial structure and in- 
stitutions, including the Bank of 
Canada. A fund of $10,000,000 is to 
be set up to assist in the manage- 
ment of the public debt. 

While the budget has had a gen- 
erally favorable reception in busi- 
ness circles, even if inflationary, its 
full effects are yet to be seen. One 
immediate effect was to lower the 
value of the Canadian dollar below 
that of the American unit. But this 
reduction has also the effect of cut- 
ting both ways. While it is a benefit 
to major Canadian ‘ exporters, it 
makes all imports more expensive. 

But the greatest disadvantage will 
be felt by corporations and govern- 
mental bodies, mainly provincial and : 
municipal, which have borrowed 
heavily in the United States and will 
therefore have to pay more on their 
dividend and interest payments to 
American holders of Canadian secu- 
rities. Moreover, the deliberate aim 
to depreciate the Canadian dollar 
may involve the federal government 
in large new borrowings in order to 
acquire U.S. dollars through pur- 
chases in the exchange market, and 
so add greatly to its financial bur- 
dens. 
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The Mixed Reaction to the 


Monetary Commission’s Proposals 


H. Christian Sonne, seated right, CMC’s vice-chairman, reviews the report with the 
chairman, Frazar B. Wilde, center, and commission member, Earl B. Schwulst. 
Standing are staff members, Eli Shapiro, left, and Bertrand Fox 


Sonne Critical of CMC Report 


1 HE most vociferous critic of the re- 
port of the Commission on Money and 
Credit has been the commission’s own 
vice-chairman, H. Christian Sonne. 

Here are some excerpts from his state- 
ments. 


My criticism is directed mainly at the 
Commission’s failure to deal adequately 
with the past and especially with the 
future. 

As regards the past, I fail to see how 
a Commission on Money and Credit can 
ignore the basic question of what money 
and other circulating media in the 
U.S.A. should be based on. This ques- 
tion seems the more important during 
the present period when the public is 
worried about “inflation” or shrinking 
value of thedollar ... 

The public is entitled to be told 
Whether the commission concludes— 
based on its concept of meaning of 
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money—that recent price rises have or 
have not been influenced by the quality 
or quantity of our circulating media. 
The report should also deal fully with 
the fundamental rules and regulations 
governing the commercial banks and 
with the operations of the Federal Re- 
serve System influencing our money 
‘supply... 

In my opinion the report fails to deal 
adequately with the main economic 
changes and problems that we are likely 
to face during the crucial decade that 
lies ahead. The major issues include: 
The risk of heavy reliance on the tra- 
ditional countercyclical measures; the 
need for growth as a national necessity ; 
and our rising price and cost structure 
with its increasing effect on our bal- 
ance of payments... 

In the light of the future probabil- 
ities ...I consider the coverage of 
the CMC report inadequate. 


HERBERT BRATTER 


of the report issued in June by 

the Commission on Money and 
Credit are being studied in banking 
circles. Last month we published 
about three dozen of the recommen- 
dations of direct interest to banks. 
Below we now give some of the ar- 
guments for and against a number 
of the proposals. 

Congressional and editorial com- 
ment on the report has been mixed. 
Senator Paul Douglas was gratified 
that the CMC had endorsed several 
recommendations which he and oth- 
ers on the Joint Economic Committee 
had backed. But Congressman 
Wright Patman, present chairman of 
the JEC, while planning hearings on 
the report, called it a $2,000,000 
boondoggle. 

“T don’t like the idea of centraliz- 
ing all power in the Board of Govern- 
ors,” commented G. Russell Clark 
of the Commercial Bank of North 
America, formerly New York State 
Bank Superintendent. Aubrey G. 
Lanston & Co. observed that the 
CMC’s finding on “bills preferably” 
did not, apparently, take into account 
the experience to date with “nudg- 
ing” the bond market, “an experi- 
ment that a large number of Treas- 
ury market participants regard as a 
monumental flop.” 

The conservative Wall Street Jour- 
nal editorialized: 

It is a pity that a 285-page report on 
which three years and $1.3-million 
have been spent should add up to so 
little of importance. And it is sadder 
still, for the future of the nation, that 
so many minds are still mired in the 
statist errors of the past. 

The liberal Washington Post-Times 
Herald in its editorial said: 

The combination of conservative 

monetary and liberal fiscal proposals 

is less than ideal. It means relatively 
high interest rates and relatively 
large deficits. ... The report is 
honeycombed with dissenting footnotes. 


Sir of the 87 recommendations 
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A Few Commission Recommenda- 
tions (in bold face); Some Pros and 
Cons 


The FRB should consist of five 
members, with overlapping 10-year 
terms, one expiring each odd-num- 
bered year; members should be eli- 
gible for reappointment. 

PRO—This would give the Presi- 
dent one vacancy to fill shortly after 
his inauguration. The reduction in 
numbers would enhance the mem- 
bers’ status. 

CON—Greater Presidential influ- 
ence means less independence. A 
smaller Board will mean less varied 
viewpoints brought to bear on Fed 
problems. If other Commission on 
Money and Credit recommendations 
are adopted, giving the Board more 
duties, its reduced size will be a dis- 
advantage. Moreover, maintaining a 
quorum while the Board members are 
on leave or traveling on official busi- 
ness will be more difficult. 

The FRB chairman and vice-chair- 
man should be designated by the 
President from among the Board’s 
membership, to serve for 4-year 
terms coterminous with the Presi- 
dent’s. 

PRO—The policies of the Board 
and Administration would be coordi- 
nated, with less risk than now, of 
going in opposite directions. To a de- 
gree, the change would be a recogni- 
tion that, as President Kennedy has 
stated, the Federal Reserve is not a 
fourth branch of the Government. 
Isolation may mean weakness; Presi- 
dential support may be very helpful. 

CON—To make the Board behold- 
en to a political administration and 
party would interfere with the man- 
agement of our money and credit sys- 
tem on solely economic criteria, rela- 
tively free of political pressure. With 
a change of administrations might 
come overnight, under the proposal, a 
drastic and disturbing change in 
money and banking. 

Occupational and geographical 
qualifications for Board members 
should be eliminated. Instead the 
statute should stipulate that mem- 
bers should be positively qualified 
by experience or education, compe- 
tence, independence, and objectivity 
commensurate with the increased 
responsibilities recommended for 
them. 

PRO—None of the present quali- 
fications—all but one of which have 
been in force since the start of the 
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Federal Reserve System—has notice- 
ably improved the caliber of the 
Board. They tend to imply a respon- 
siveness to parochial interests. The 
status of Board members and the 
chances of coordination of the Board 
with the rest of the Executive Branch 
should be improved by selection of 
Board members on the basis of their 
personal qualifications rather than 
on any representational ties. Besides, 
the listing of some interests produces 
claims for recognition of others and 
there cannot be enough places for all. 
The present qualification criteria lim- 
it the President in nominating new 
members. 

CON—The_ geographic criteria 
were incorporated in the Federal Re- 
serve Act to guard against too great 
concentration of power in the East. 
Similarly they guard against too 
great concentration of power in the 
hands of an occupational group. 
Without this safeguard, conceivably, 
the President in his appointments 
down the dual banking system. It 


would unnecessarily increase central- 
ization of power in Washington, re- 
ducing individual -bank independ. 
ence, initiative, and responsibility. It 
would be financially disadvantageous 
to many state banks. While many of 
the latter complain of competition 
from the System, practically all of 
them have been able to retain their 
correspondent relationships. There 
are even correspondent relationships 
among groups of member banks. The 
recommended change is unnecessary, 
The proposal would add only about 
15% to the bank assets which are now 
supervised by the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

At the Federal level there should 
be only one examining authority for 
commercial banks. The Comptroller 
of the Currency and his functions 
and the FDIC should be transferred 
to the Federal Reserve System. 

PRO—To have three different Fed- 
eral bank regulatory bodies is waste- 
ful. It is desirable to strengthen the 
Federal Reserve System as much as 


I do not believe that it is desirable to transfer the regulatory 
functions of the Comptroller of the Currency and of the FDIC to 
the Federal Reserve System. The primary concern of the Federal 


Reserve should be with the formulation and execution of monetary 
policy. 


Jesse W. Tapp, chairman 
Bank of America, N.T. and S.A. 


could give too much voice on the 
Board to particular geographic or 
economic areas. A diversified mem- 
bership offers better assurance that 
the Board’s actions will represent the 
whole nation’s interests. If the exist- 
ing statutory criteria are dropped, 
the Board’s actions are more likely 
to evoke political criticism by slight- 
ed groups. Organized labor has 
sought a place on the Board. Even 
under the present statutory criteria 
there is nothing to stop the nomina- 
tion of a labor man to the Board. 

All insured commercial banks 
should be required to become mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System. 

PRO—Existence of 7,000 nonmem- 
ber banks creates a problem, inhibit- 
ing Federal Reserve action. Some 
nonmember banks escape the influ- 
ence of monetary policy. Exchange 
charges mar the nation’s payments 
mechanism. Reserve requirements to- 
day are not uniform. 

CON—The proposal would break 


possible. This recommendation would 
be a strengthening move. The central 
bank needs to know the quality of the 
banking system. Under present law, 
moreover, much valuable time of 
skilled examination officers is con- 
sumed in interagency conferences 
and committee work. The existence 
of three competing Federal examina- 
tion systems, plus state systems, en- 
ables banks to switch from the juris- 
diction of one to another, or at times 
to use the threat of such a switch to 
avoid certain changes the bank ex- 
aminer may wish to recommend. 
CON—Consolidation of the exam- 
ination function in the Fed would 
needlessly burden the central bank 
and immerse the staff and the Board 
itself in more administrative work, as 
also the 12 Federal Reserve banks, 
whereas the Fed should be concen- 
trating as much as possible on man- 
aging the country’s money and cred- 
it. The Board already is loaded with 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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CHARLES M. DAVIS 


Dr. Weldon Welfling, chairman of 
the departments of Banking and Fi- 
nance, and Economics, at Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 
gives the professor’s point of view 
on executive recruitment in this in- 
terview by the author, director of 
the university’s office of public in- 
formation. 


\ A PARTICIPANT for many years 


in bankers’ conferences on 

executive recruitment and de- 
velopment, and as a result of his 
work with the A.I.B., Dr. Welfling 
can take an objective look at the 
knotty problem of recruitment at 
the university level. 

Because he feels so keenly about 
the necessity of recruiting high 
quality personnel for the banking 
business, Professor Welfling made 
this initial observation about the 
problem: 


Banks Should Aim High 


“Banking is one of the most essen- 
tial enterprises in the American way 
of life. As such, it ought to recruit 
some of the very best graduates of 
colleges and universities. Banking 
needs, and is going to continue to 


need, a reservoir of alert and edu- ° 


cated young men and women for 
responsible supervisory positions. 
These people should be no less well 
qualified, capable, and trained than 
other businessmen and government 
officials with whom they will have to 
deal.” 

Professor Welfling noted that, “Of 
the 13,500 commercial banks in this 
country, probably not more than 500 
have made much progress since 
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World War II in developing aggres- 
sive recruitment methods. Other in- 
dustries compete actively for the 
‘cream of the crop’ of each gradu- 
ating class. Unless the banks provide 
superior talent for managerial posi- 
tions in the future, there will have 
to be a continuing trend towards 
mergers and other forms of consoli- 
dation in banking.” 


100,000 Vacancies 


He pointed out that in the coming 
decade some 100,000 bank officers 
will be replaced through retirement, 
that the quality of these replace- 
ments will depend largely upon the 
careful selective process of recruit- 
ment, and that there can be only as 
many banks as there is management 
talent to serve them. In a related 
way, he projected that the degree to 
which banks will be subject to su- 
pervision and control by state and 
Federal] authorities will depend part- 
ly on the quality of the job bank 
management can perform without 
close supervision. 

Professor Welfling differentiates 
the banks’ programs of executive 
development from their programs of 
recruitment. “If the banks had in- 
tensified recruitment programs after 
the war as successfully as they 
broadened development programs, 
they would probably today be hiring 
a fair share of the most capable col- 
lege graduates. Internal bank pro- 
grams, A.I.B. programs, and a vari- 
ety of bankers’ schools make up a 
development program of which 
banks can be proud.” 


Executive 


He emphasized, however, that in 
his opinion banks generally should 
try to compete more effectively for 
the upper third of graduating class- 
es. “Only recently have I observed 
banks making a concerted effort to 
‘sell’? banking as a career attractive 
to most graduating seniors. 

“As a matter of fact, I can recall 
instances when I have called the at- 
tention of some of my friends in 
banking to certain brilliant students 
but have been met with the reply 
that they were not interested at the 
time. Some of these students have 
gone into other financial institutions 
and progressed rapidly. Bankers 
sometimes feel that their beginning 
jobs are not ‘good enough’ for the 
best students, or those with gradu- 
ate degrees.” 


To Be Most Effective 

As for positive suggestions, Pro- 
fessor Welfling thinks that banks 
will not get first pick of graduating 
classes until they match some of the 
recruiting efforts of big business. 
Some excellent brochures and book- 
lets have been put out by the Reserve 
City Bankers and others, but he is 
convinced that these graphic efforts 
will never be as effective as the 
warmth of personal contacts and 
face-to-face discussion of opportuni- 
ties in banking. 

“Unfortunately,” continued Pro- 
fessor Welfling, “students have a 
stereotyped and inaccurate ‘image’ 
of the banking business.” 

When asked to propose things 
bankers might do to upgrade their 
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recruiting efforts, Professor Wel- 
fling made the following list of sug- 
gestions: 


1. Know the Schools 


The first step in the right direc- 
tion is for bankers to get better ac- 
quainted with the colleges and uni- 
versities in their areas. As one meth- 
od, banks in a given area might set 
up a recruitment committee of bank 
officers. The presidents, deans, and 
key faculty members of the local edu- 
cational institutions could be invited 
to an all-day session to discuss just 
what qualities are needed in banking 
personnel, what banks can offer these 
types of people, and what careers in 
banking are likely to be. 

It is not generally recognized that 
there are many different kinds of ca- 
reers in banking—credits, invest- 
ments, trusts, branch management, 
personnel, and so on. Prospective em- 
ployees can be specialists in a big 
bank or generalists in smaller banks. 

Banks can offer several advan- 
tagés—or advantages to some peo- 
ple—over large corporations. For ex- 
ample, a young man going with a 
national corporation will have to ac- 
cept many transfers from place to 
place if he makes good progress with 
the company, and these will be with- 
out regard to his preferences for 
areas, schools for his children, or his 
wife’s preferences in these matters. 
In banking, location is fairly stable. 


2. Meet Underclassmen 


As a second step, bankers could 
start earlier in the college careers 
of students to make sure that the 
students realize banking is for many 
people a fascinating occupation. 
Panel discussions on the campus by 
bankers—preferably young bankers 
—could explain to students what 
bankers do. If a banker were to de- 
scribe how a small business gets 
necessary financing and how the io- 
cal banker cooperates in making the 
loan application bankable, students 
would lose some of the impression 
that all a banker does is to say yes 
or no. 

Speakers at such panel discussions 
or other programs must, of course, 
not be “stuffy” or poor speakers. 
They should be people in whose shoes 
the students can imagine themselves. 
They should have a sense of humor 
and expect and want to be challenged 
by the students they are addressing. 
If the bankers have no such sales- 
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man among themselves they can hire 
one from outside. 

Professor Welfling suggested the 
case of the corporation president who 
felt that neither he nor any of his 
officers could present a dramatic 
story in the recruitment of a dealer 
organization. He solved his problem 
by hiring a young minister famed in 
the area for his persuasiveness, 
thoroughly explaining the business 
to him, and turning him loose. The 
president received more dealer appli- 
cations than he could use. 


3. Enlist ‘Scouts’ 


As a third step, Professor Welfling 
suggested that bankers keep in touch 
with some of the professors most 
likely to spot good candidates for 
banking, asking them to keep the 
bankers posted on such students as 
they come along, especially those 
with aptitudes in economics, mathe- 
matics, accounting, statistics, fi- 
nance, and administration. 

When such students are uncov- 
ered, invite them to visit the bank, 
show how the bank operates, who 
does what, and what the advantages 
and disadvantages of working in a 
bank are. There is plenty of interest 
and even romance in the banking 
business if it is revealed, and these 
appeal to the young man or woman 
choosing a career as do the more 
mundane considerations, of salary, 
fringe benefits, and the rest. 


4. Talk to Counselors 


Fourth, it was suggested that the 
banks make sure the guidance coun- 
selors cn the campus know the story 
the banks want to present. Invite 
them, too, to the banks and discuss 
frankly what banking offers. The 
counselors want to make evaluations 
for the students and will welcome all 
the information they can get. 


5. Fill Part-Time Jobs 


Fifth, often a good way to get a 
“line” on a prospective employee is to 
hire him in a part-time job. Keep in 
touch with the placement office, 
which knows of students who need 
part-time employment to stay in eol- 
lege. These are often among the best 
students; at least they are taking 
their education seriously enough to 
work for it. One word of warning: 
Don’t hire them if the job is likely 
to be so dull and routine that they 
get the wrong impression of what 
full-time work might be like. 


6. Offer Summer Jobs 


Sixth, and along the same lines, ' 
try to find room in the bank for sty." 
dents holding summer jobs. Often 
student’s decision to enter a given) 
line of business is based on his ex.” 
perience there during a period of” 
summer employment. If the pay ig” 
not too far out of line, a student’ 
would rather work where he can 
form impressions for future jobs” 
than wait on table or do similar” 
work. 
It would be good to assign an of 
ficer to whom the summer employee _ 
can always go to ask questions or” 
seek advice on future employment, 
Such an officer could point out paths” 
of advancement that might not be? 
self-evident to the working student, ” 


7. Include All Groups 


Finally, Professor Welfling 
a strong point that banks should not ™ 
overlook women or minority groups, © 
Women have already proven that | 
they can make excellent bank officers © 
and are now about 10% of all bank™ 
officers. However, some of the older ™ 
reluctance to hire them remains— 
although they are constantly hired ~ 
for clerical positions, where the turn 
over is expected to be large and is | 
accepted. : 

It is true that some will stop work- 4 
ing when they marry; it is equally 7 
true that some of the men recruits © 
will not stay with the bank or with © 
banking. Some women will stop work ~ 
when they have children. But more ™ 
and more women are managing fam- 4 
ilies and careers; and with the immi- | 
nent shortage of trained people in the ” 
next decade, those industries that ex-’ 
ploit the availability of women may 
find they have a decided advantage | 


Banking Is “‘Unique’’ 


Professor Welfling made it clear 
that he himself thinks that banking © 
is the most interesting business _ 
there is because of its unique char-~ 
acteristics. 

“It’s the one business whose liabil- 
ities everyone else is willing to use q 
as money, and banking deals with ~ 
every other kind of business and re q 
quires an understanding of other © 
businesses to finance them properly. © 
If some of this interest in banking ~ 
can be transferred by suitable execu- © 
tive recruitment programs to gradu- 
ating seniors or earlier students, © 
banks will find plenty of acceptableg q 
candidates for positions.” 
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WORLD BUSINESS 


“Trade and aid” is Washington’s purpose. Our adverse 
payments balance improved slightly in second quarter, 
but is still precarious. Tourist allowances, tax loopholes 
get Government’s attention. It advertises abroad for 
visitors. “State” presses others to share our burdens. 
President Kennedy seeks to still complaints on textile 
imports. Canada’s dollar jiggling, sterling’s danger con- 
cern our exporters. 


NEW BANK OF ENGLAND GOVERNOR Lord Cro- 
mer, scion of Baring Brothers, is named just in time 
to face another looming sterling crisis, later this sum- 
mer. UK has avoided tight money, sought strength 
through taxes. 


STERLING’S RECURRENT CRISES the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements attributes to too readily toler- 
ated wage-cost inflation. Swiss and other central banks 
have been helping sterling temporarily. IMF’s manager 
issues a reassuring pronouncement. But words may not 
suffice. 


CANADA’S FLOATING DOLLAR has been deliberate- 
ly pushed down, Ottawa buying dollars for investment 
in NY, adding to foreign claims against our gold. With 
big unemployment, Canada wants to discourage imports 
and bond flotations in the U.S. Many competent observ- 
ers doubt it will succeed. 


BRAWL OVER OUSTING OF COYNE as Bank cf 
Canada Governor spotlights for all the issue of central 
bank independence or subservience. Coyne went pretty 
far, publicly attacking the Government. Scme Canadian 
banks have publicly criticized Coyne’s tight money pol- 
icy, reasoning that lower interest rates will discourage 
the inflow of U.S. funds. 


TOO MUCH SOFT CURRENCY from our farm sur- 
plus sales, etc., is spelling potential trouble for U.S., 
Secretary Dillon warns; could cause friction and mis- 
understanding abroad. So, henceforth, Development Loan 
Fund loans will be repayable in dollars—if repaid. 


EXIMBANK DELINQUENCIES INCREASE, Presi- 
dent Linder tells Congress. EIB has seriously overdue 
accounts in Bolivia, China, Cuba, Haiti. Principal totals 


$129,000,000. 


INFLATION’S RAVAGES are tabulated by Pick's 
World Currency Report. Since 1940 the monies of 36% 
of the world’s population have shrunk in dollar value 
by 99.9%; those of another 19% by more than 90%. 
Others have lost lesser fractions. But meanwhile the 
dollar, in which these losses are measured, itself has 
lost 53% of its buying power. 


A 15-BILLION LIRE BOND ISSUE has been floated 


August 1961 


by the World Bank. Equals $24,000,000. Seven Italian 
banks were the underwriters. Terms: 15 years, 5%, at 
par. 


INTER-AMERICAN ECONOMIC CONFERENCE in 
August will ask U.S. to put up or shut up. Adlai Stev- 
enson came back scared. We're asked to stabilize com- 
modities like coffee and tin; and to keep handouts mov- 
ing. 


ITS REPORT on Basic Latin American Goals, the Or- 
ganization of American States announces, “could mark 
a new era.” The drafting committee worked nights in 
Washington on this multi-point plan, promising 200,- 
000,000 persons “a better life.” 


WHITE HOUSE HAS ASSIGNED to Inter-American 
Development Bank (IADB) $394,000,000 of the $500,- 
000,000 fund for Latin America originally offered by 
General Hisenhower and since approved by the Con- 
gress. ICA will administer another $100,000,000. IADB 
is financing a dairy in Paraguay, a bakery in El Salva- 
dor, ete. It has approved a $750,000 loan to a Brazilian 
firm producing forgings for auto manufacture, with 
Chemical Bank New York Trust Co., participating. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN BANK for Economic Integra- 
tion is getting $10,000,000 in U.S. grants and loans. 


AID FOR ALL AFRICA is promised by Stevenson. Ni- 
geria’s U.N. delegate comments, “Africans are inter- 
ested in dollars, not words.” 


“EXPORTS BY PROXY” is what Wall Street Journal 
calls foreign licensing by U.S. industry. The practice is 
widespread and growing. 


ADEQUATE EXPORT CREDIT INSURANCE is 
needed, a Bank of America (International) vice-presi- 
dent told a Senate hearing. F. X. Scafuro spoke for 
the National Coordinating Committee for Export Credit 
Guaranties. It wants a U.S.-chartered, privately-financed 
corporation created. 


INDIA HAS GOT an interest-free 50-year loan for 
highways from the International Development Associa- 
tion. The first payment isn’t due until August 1971. On 
amounts disbursed IDA gets a *4 of 1% service charge. 


JAPAN HAS its ‘new frontier’: Prime Minister 
Ikeda’s “national income doubling plan,” to raise living 
standards to western levels. IMF is pressing Japan to 
end exchange restrictions. 


STEPPED-UP USSR GOLD SALES this year may have 
helped our gold position. European central banks were 


the buyers. They also drew heavily on London’s gold. 
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BETTER METHODS & SYSTEMS 


Automation Can Aid Banking’s 
Product Development, Add Income 


see operating officers will be- 
come increasingly involved in 
“product development,” sales, and 
pricing policies, Robert B. Silleck, 
vice-president, The First National 
City Bank of New York, told the 
bankers attending the western re- 
gional convention of NABAC at San 
Francisco. 

It’s in the wholesale banking mar- 
ket where the operating man and his 
electronic and automated equipment 
will make the greatest impact on new 
business development, he said. He 
foresaw the use of banks’ computers 
to help inventory control, payroll 
preparation, accounts receivable ac- 
counting, and sales analysis. 

All this must be properly priced. 
“We don’t have to look over our 
shoulders very far to see two prime 
examples of inadequate pricing poli- 
cies in the introduction of new serv- 
ices,” Mr. Silleck told members of the 
Association for Bank Audit, Control 
and Operation. “Perhaps the two 
most controversial new products in- 
troduced for commercial banking 
customers in recent years were the 
account reconcilement and lock box 
for remittance banking plans.” 

How can a bank assure itself of 
higher profits through the introduc- 
tion of new services? Operating ex- 
penses take a larger and larger 
chunk of rates banks charge for serv- 
ice, and bigger bites from the loans 
and investment income. 

“On analysis it then appears we 
must place more emphasis on com- 
missions and fees if our search for 
higher net operating income is to be 
at all successful. The introduction of 
new services gives us an excellent 
opportunity to establish selling 
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A demonstration of new equipment is a sure crowd-gatherer. Here’s a sorter-reader 
at the First National Bank of Minneapolis 


prices on this more realistic basis. 

“The foundation for profits at the 
new higher levels will require an ag- 
gregate of the operating officer’s 
technical know-how, his resourceful- 


ness in turning the computer era into 
a period of product diversification, 
and a sound knowledge of his costs 
—leading to a realistic price struc- 
ture,” the New York banker said. 


External and Internal Audits 
in the Smaller Bank 


ASIC internal safeguards and au- 
diting procedures for smaller 
banks were outlined at the Kansas 
Bankers Association’s annual bank 
management clinic by Robert J. 
Winninger, of NABAC’s Technical 
Division. 
Emphasizing the directors’ re- 


sponsibility, he said that the average 
director in the smaller bank is not 
told of his duties, one of which is 
auditing and examination. It should 
be remembered that supervisory and 
director examinations, fidelity in- 
surance and deposit insurance can’t 
be relied on to prevent difficulties, 
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although “unfortunately too many of 
our directors believe they can rely on 
them.” They can only depend on: 

(1) Adequate internal auditing by 
a person in the bank who is responsi- 
ble for this program and reports only 
to the board. 

(2) An external audit made by 
qualified outside accountants on a 
regular basis, at the direction of the 
board. 

(3) A combination of external and 
internal auditing, the latter being 
checked and evaluated by qualified 
outside accountants. 

“The directors can delegate this 
auditing job, but not the responsibil- 
ity and the duty for having it done,” 
said Mr. Winninger. 


Basic Safeguards 


Here are some basic internal safe- 
guards that “should be in effect in 
your bank whether you employ three 
people or 300”: 

(1) Proper accounting records. 
Many banks don’t keep them. 

(2) Rotation of employees. This 
practice, unannounced, would have 
detected many bank frauds. (It also 
provides a_ well-trained, flexible 
staff.) 

(3) Segregation of duties. Sepa- 
rate the cash handling and the rec- 
ord keeping so that no one can domi- 
nate a transaction. Whenever possi- 
ble, have two or more persons take 
part in each transaction. 

(4) Mandatory vacations. A mini- 
mum of two weeks a year should be 
required for every staff member. 

(5) Outside activities of em- 
ployees. ““Many cases of bank fraud 
have been tipped off by checking on 
the outside activities of bank per- 


sonnel. This is so easy to do in small- 
er towns, yet so few banks do. Any 
personnel living beyond their means 
should be an immediate red light.” 

For banks with less than $5,000,- 
000 in footings Mr. Winninger sug- 
gested making one person responsi- 
ble for auditing, reporting to the 
board. He should have a minimum of 
operating duties; if they can’t be 
eliminated the ones he controls can 
be checked by someone else. 

In selecting this person, “do not 
overlook the women. They can do an 
excellent job.” 


Simple Program 

Here is a simple internal auditing 
program, as outlined to the Kansas 
bankers by Mr. Winninger. 

“Every bank makes some attempt 
to balance its books. Ledgers are run 
and balanced to the general ledger, 
cash is counted, ete. An internal au- 
diting program just formalizes this 
function into a standard operating 
procedure. Internal auditing is a ‘do 
it yourself’? approach and can be 
done in banks having only two or 
three employees. 

“A simple internal auditing pro- 
gram would involve such things as 
having Mary’s ledger run by Jane, 
having Dick’s cash counted by Jim, 
etc. The program should be formal- 
ized and the board of directors 
should approve it and be advised of 
its progress. Simple techniques can 
be used such as ‘switching cashes’ 
and ‘backing-up’ a ledger trial—in- 
stead of running a ledger as of to- 
day’s data, run it as of last week. 

“The element of surprise is essen- 
tial in any auditing program wheth- 
er internal or external. Your person- 


nel should never know when their 
work is to be checked. If a pattern 
develops as to exactly when some- 
one’s work is to be checked, the audit 
is valueless.” 

When the simple procedures have 
been installed and operating effec- 
tively, other steps should be consid- 
ered: 

(1) Dual control over all vulnera- 
ble assets and liabilities including 
unissued savings bonds, travelers 
checks, and official checks. 

(2) Control over dormant or inac- 
tive deposit accounts. Establish a 
policy. Control entries to these ac- 
counts. Check activity of accounts 
approaching inactive or dormant 
status. 

(3) Direct verification of all loan 
and deposit accounts to be accom- 
plished by your bank’s staff or. quali- 
fied outside accountants. 


Automation 
Hardware 


T wo prospective developments in 
automation’s hardware may be 
valuable to the smaller banks, Rich- 
ard A. Byerly, director of the 
NABAC Research Institute, told a 
bankers meeting at Tulsa. 

One is a trend toward simplified 
computer programing; the heavy 
costs “should go down considerably 
in the next five years.” 

Also in the wind are changes in 
the transmission of data “that may 
open up entirely new areas for banks 
considering joint processing; the 
transfer of funds among banks may 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 


A Simplified Mail Deposit Form 


F Trust Company 
has a new simplified bank-by-mail depos- 
it form for regular and special checking 
account customers. It steps up process- 
ing and reduces the possibility of errors 
in account posting. 

The old system required the customer 
to list each check and the total on the 
self-mailer; a carbon copy was his re- 
ceipt. Now only the customer’s name, 
address, and deposit total on the por- 
tion to be returned to him are required. 
Individual checks are listed on deposit 
tickets bearing the customer’s name and 
encoded account number. The tickets are 
inserted in all check books, and deposi- 
tors are requested to use them. 
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CUSTOMER'S RECEIPT 
MAIL. DEPOSIT 
PLEASE USE AN ENCODED DEPOSIT 
TICKET WITH WHICH YOU HAVE BEEN 
PROVIDED 


THIS 1S YOUR RECEIPT WHEN 
PROPERLY VALIDATED 


— ENTER TOTAL DEPOSIT HERE 


New mail deposit form meant aii name, address and total. The preprinted en- 
coded deposit tickets are inserted in the customers’ checkbooks 
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THIG VALIDATION 
wy INDICATES DAY RECEIVED 
TRUST COMPANY 
Deposits accepted subject to the rules and 
regulations of the Philadelphia Clearing House Assn. i 
| 
PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS | 
name | 
= 


We took a bagful of checks... 


And in less than 10 minutes they were 
microfilmed, indexed, endorsed — all 4,837 of them 
with the new RECORDAK RELLANT 500 Microfilmer! 


No attempt was made to set a world 
record. Any operator can easily match 
this performance, using the new 
RecorDAK RELIANT 500 Micro- 
filmer! 


It makes her job so simple. She just 
places batches of checks in the auto- 
matic feeder of the new Reliant 500 
.. . and it does the rest. 


In 1 minute, in 1 combined opera- 
tion, it automatically photographs 
one or both sides of 500 checks . . . 
indexes the film record . . . even 
endorses or cancels the checks, using 
accessory endorser. 


And you don’t have to worry about 
missed pictures or endorsements 


either. Precision controls monitor the 
whole operation . . . prevent double- 
feeding and overlaps. 


Another exclusive feature of the 
new Reliant 500 is its instantly inter- 
changeable film unit. This allows 
two, or more, departments (each with 
its own accessory film unit) to do 
their microfilming with the one 
Reliant 500 . . . and still keep their 
records on separate film rolls just as if 
two (or more) microfi!mers had been 
used. 


There is a Reliant 500 in operation 
near you. To see for yourself, call in 
your local Recordak Representative, 
or write: Recordak Corporation, 415 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 


—now in its 34th year 


IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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Know Your Competition 


Credit Unions ... Savings and Loan Associations . . . 


(Billions of Dollars) 
200 


(Billions of Dollars) 
20 


SAVINGS | 


1950 
CU Growth: FHLB Stresses, 
CUNA Minimizes 


Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
figures reveal that: 

Savings, in all institutions com- 

bined, have grown by 3 since 

1955. 

Credit unions and savings and loan 

associations have had the highest 

growth rates; credit unions, 102%, 

S&Ls, 938% in that time period. 

Despite the near-doubling of credit 
union savings growth rate, Credit 
Union National Association reports 
tend to minimize growth appearance 
by declaring that credit unions hold 
0.5% of the money saved by the 
American public. 

This is contrasted to obvious dis- 
advantage when CUNA says this is 
less than the total annual gains re- 
ported for commercial banks and 


savings loan associations lumped to-, 


gether with the huge growth reported 
for life insurance reserves. CUNA 
does not include savings bank growth 
in this comparison figure. 


CUNA Yearbook 


The Credit Union Yearbook for 
1961 is available from CUNA head- 
quarters at 740 Eleventh Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. For credit union 
statistics and philosophy, up-to-date, 
read this. 
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PORTION BY INSTITUTION 

1960 1959 1955 
All Banks 42% 35% 39% 
S&L’s 54% 60% 56% 
CU's 4% 5% 5% 


Stockholder S&Ls 
Thrive in West 


1960 


California and a few other states 
have a few thriving stockholder com- 
panies, several of which are now part 
of large holding companies with pub- 
licly offered stocks. Typical earnings 
are close to 1.4% of gross assets. Sav- 
ings are attracted by the bright lure 
of 4%% interest, then turned into 
long-term mortgages running at 
6% %, 7%, and more. 

Stocks sell on a growth basis now. 
Prices are reported to be at about 
20 times earnings. 


Better Safeguards, Says 


Journal 


There is a difference in quality and 
safety of S&L’s, according to a signed 
article appearing in the June Journal 
of Insured Savings Associations, 
and a better safeguard ought to be 
provided the public than the mere fact 
of Federal insurance. 

Rating of S&L’s by the Federal 
Government might provide incentive 
for good management and help weed 
out poorly managed associations be- 
fore forced liquidation or merger, 
according to the Journal. Federal in- 
surance on S&L’s ought to be pro- 
rated, granting less favorable rates to 
low-grade operations, the article said. 


S&Ls Seen as Growth Stocks 
by Major Broker 


One of Wall Street’s leading brok- 
erage firms continues to urge its 
clients to buy into “the most impor- 
tant middlemen in the United States 
providing shelter for our expanding 
population.” 

Kidder, Peabody & Company 
strongly advises purchase of selected 
savings and loan stocks for long-term 
growth. Their reasons, dramatically 
illustrated, are of concern to any 
banker. 

Savings accounts, lifeblood of all 
consumer financial depositaries, grew 
at an S&L rate of 14% last year, 
compared with only 5% for all other 
major institutional depositaries. 

Looking back 10 years, the invest- 
ment counselors present a vivid chart 
on savings growth, showing every- 
body at starting point zero in 1950. 
Particularly vigorous, California 
S&Ls are shown zooming to a 700% 
savings growth peak in 1960. Other 
S&Ls, not quite that robust but far 
from sick, sped from zero to over 
300% in savings growth in the same 
10-year period. Other major savings 
media, looking like a piggybank in 
comparison, managed to crawl from 
zero to a limp 75% or thereabouts. 

The savings accounts of publicly 
marketed S&Ls have grown at a com- 
pound 26% annually for the last six 
years, with a slight slump to 23% in 
1960. Loans grew a compound 27% 
annually in the same period, slowing 
to 24% in 1960. The most surging 
growth of all is shown in book values, 
with a speed of 27% last year, after a 
six year average of 28% a year. 

How about the S&L share of the 
mortgage market? The stock market 
experts say even though there was a 
10% decline in the dollar amount of 
private home starts last year, S&Ls 
continued to expand their share of 
the mortgage market. They now hold 
39% of all mortgages on nonfarm 
homes, against 29% a decade ago and 
23% in 1940. 


100 All Banks 10 
80 {Left scale) ce 8 
60 6 
40 4 
Savings and Loan 
Associations 
20 (Left scale) 2 
10 1 
6 8 
6 
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...adequate.y. 


modern banking 
requires 
modern protection! 


The fundamentals of locking a door are 

the same today as they were a 

hundred years ago. Only the 

techniques and devices have changed. 
Modern bank protection involves 

much more than locks — 

no matter how perfect. 

In supplying blanket bonds and other types of 
insurance to fill this need we offer a 

broad and intimate knowledge of modern 
protection plus the ability to meet individual requirements. 


For complete protection insist on Federal coverage. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


into which has been merged 


THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON INC., manager 


90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
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A.B.A.’s Secondary Conventional 


Mortgage Market Plan 


DR. FLEXNER is director of Mort- 
gage Finance, American Bankers As- 
sociation. 


ondary conventional mortgage 
market which will permit bank- 
ers to participate as fully in mort- 
gage lending as has been recom- 
mended by the A.B.A.’s mortgage 
workshops and National Mortgage 
Conference, the Mortgage Finance 
Committee announces the adoption 
and recommendation of a plan de- 
veloped by Dr. Hobart C. Carr, 
chairman, Banking and Finance De- 
partment, School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts, and Finance, New York Uni- 
versity and the writer in cooperation 
with members of the committee. 
The plan calls for— 
(1) The establishment of two sepa- 
rate private corporations subject to 


[’ order to create an effective sec- 


) 


KURT F. FLEXNER 


public supervision for the purpose 
of— 


(a) insuring conventional mort- 
gages, and 

(b) creating a market for such 
insured mortgages and issuing de- 
bentures against such mortgage col- 
lateral for investors who prefer 
bonds. 


Mortgages eligible for such insur- 
ance, which is to be 100% of the out- 
standing mortgages, will be subject 
to definite standards developed by 
the insuring corporation. Uniformity 
in appraisal methods will be adopted 
and will be enforced through spot 
checks. In order for such mortgages 
to be competitive it will be recom- 
mended that the loan to mortgage 
ratio for conventional mortgages be 
raised to 80% and the maturity 


The Mortgage Finance Committee 


Cowles Andrus, president of 
the New Jersey Bank and Trust 
Company, Passaic, is chairman 
of the A.B.A. Mortgage Finance 
Committee. He and the other 
members gave valuable assist- 
ance in the development of the 
plan adopted by the committee. 
Besides Mr. Andrus and Dr. 
Flexner, the committee members 
include: Harry P. Bergmann, 
vice-president, The Riggs Na- 
tional Bank, Washington, D. C.; 
Robert H. Bolton, president, 
Rapides Bank & Trust Company 
in Alexandria, La.; Harry Held, 
senior vice-president, The Bow- 
ery Savings Bank, New York; 
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Joseph R. Jones, vice-president, 
Security First National Bank, 
Los Angeles; Lowell C. Klug, 
vice-president, First Wisconsin 
National: Bank, Milwaukee; S. 
Carlyle McDowell, vice-presi- 
dent, Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
Paul M. Minter, vice-president, 
The National City Bank, Cleve- 
land; Robert M. Morgan, vice- 
president and treasurer, Boston 
Five Cents Savings Bank; and 
V. R. Steffensen, executive vice- 
president, First Security Bank 
of Idaho N.A., Boise; and Roger 
B. Hawkins, A.B.A., New York, 
assistant director. 


Hobart C. Carr Kurt F. Flexner 


lengthened to 25 years. Such action 
will be logical since it will apply to 
fully insured mortgages. 


Debenture Corporation Functions 


The debenture corporation which 
will be separately managed and sepa- 
rately supervised will have two major 
functions: 

(1) It will buy and sell insured 
mortgages and it will create a mar- 
ket for such mortgages. Its level of 
inventory and the prices paid or of- 
fered by this corporation will depend 
upon the supply and demand condi- 
tions of the mortgage market. 

(2) It will issue debentures 
against insured mortgages for those 
who prefer to hold debentures. This 
may well apply to pension funds and 
other pools of savings. The services 
of these corporations will be availa- 
ble to all qualified investors and 
lenders.” 

It is agreed by the Mortgage Fi- 
nance Committee and by other ex- 
perts consulted that such a plan can 
work successfully if it is built on 
adequate capitalization, sound man- 
agement, and sound supervision. The 
housing industry is so important, 
however, and the desire for private 
enterprise to remain private is so 
strong that there is little doubt in 
my mind that the objectives proposed 
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| | 


Houston, the nation’s 7th city and 
2nd seaport, also is the heart of Texas’ 
new industry. Leadership in the value 
added by manufacture, new capital in- 
vestment, and population growth com- 


bine with population concentration to 


make Houston the ideal location for | 


Write for our detailed study, “Strategic 


Houston.” 


THE NATIONAL 


BANK OF 
COMMERCE 


OF HOUSTON 


Main, Travis, and Capitol 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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| distant long-term 
directly or through a mortgage bro- | 


| by the committee can be accom- | 
plished. When this is done commer- | 
| cial banks will freely originate and 
| service mortgages without fear that | 
| they are not liquid. 


At present the Association’s Mort- 
gage Department and Washington 
Office are cooperatively examining 


the necessary changes in banking | 
laws which will make the establish- | 


ment of the two corporations possi- 


ble. It is hoped that before the end of | 
the present Congressional session | 
bills will be introduced in the Con- | 
| gress designed to accomplish this | 


purpose. 


An Organizing Committee 


The Mortgage Finance Committee | 


is in the process of establishing a 


committee made up of members from | 
the various industries which are in- | 
volved in the creation of a secondary | 


conventional mortgage market, and 


it will be the function of this com- | 
mittee to do the necessary ground- | 
work which will enable the banking | 
industry to organize a mortgage | 
guaranty and mortgage debenture | 


corporation. 


Although total residential mort- | 
| gages held by financial institutions | 
exceed $140-billion, which represents | 
the largest single share of our pri- | 
vate debt structure, the secondary 
market for such mortgages amounts | 
| to barely 2% of total outstandings 
| annually. As in all capital markets, 
supply and demand conditions in the 
| mortgage market change from time 


to time, and simultaneously there are 
areas experiencing money surpluses 
while other sections of the country 
experience money scarcities. In con- 
nection with this, two major prob- 
lems arise as they do in all other 
capital markets. A lender may wish 


| to change his asset structure in ac- 
| cordance with changed supply and 
| demand conditions. To do this his 
| assets must have mobility. 

Secondly, in fast growing areas | 


| the demand for mortgage money of- 
your southwestern plant or warehouse. | 


ten exceeds the available local sup- 


| ply. This condition can be remedied 


through local origination and the 


| sale of mortgages to lenders in capi- 
| tal surplus areas. In the past, lenders 
| confronted with these problems had 
| to rely to a large extent on their abil- 


ity. to make contacts with often- 


ker. Many smaller banks and even 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 131) 


investors either | 


How much does 
MICR CHECK 
imprinting cost? 


FREE : 48 PAGE BOOKLET 


ANSWERS THIS AND 
141 MORE QUESTIONS ON MICR 


Check imprinting installations . . 
A.B.A. specifications for MICR ... 
testing and quality control... the 
finished checkbook: These are 
typical examples of the informa- 
tive topics discussed in Questions 
Frequently Asked About MICR and 
Magnetic Ink Check Encoding—in- 
formative new booklet compiled 
by A. B. Dick Company. 


You'll find years of research and 
experience in MICR development 
crammed into every question asked 
and answered in this handy refer- 
ence booklet. Whether you are 
already using magnetically encoded 
checks or just interested in keep- 
ing informed on the subject, you’ll 
want a copy of Questions Frequently 
Asked About MICR and Magnetic 
Ink Check Encoding. Mail the cou- 
pon today. Booklet will be sent by 
mail. No obligation. 


fa] A-B-DICK 
OFFSET PRODUCTS 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. B-81B 
5700 W. Touhy Avenue 
Chicago 48, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please rush me my free copy of 
Questions Frequently Asked About MICR and Mag- 
netic Ink Check Encoding. 
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ce This mark tells you a product is made of modern, dependable Steel. 


How 

Bob Maciejczak 
earned an extra 
$18,827 


Bob Maciejczak works at U.S. Steel’s South Works in Chicago, 
Illinois, and he’s the Corporation’s champion Employee Sugges- 
tion Plan winner. Over the last four years, he has had sixteen 
suggestions adopted—and he’s been awarded $18,827. 


Thousands of U.S. Steel employees have received cash awards 
that are based on benefits generated by their suggestions. Since 
1957, employees have sent in over 200,000 suggestions, and more 
than 46,000 have been adopted and put into operation. The Em- 
ployee Suggestion Plan is one of the many ways U.S. Steel de- 
velops better techniques, better employees—and better steel. 


(ss) United States Steel 
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Irwin Union Trust Carries Friendliness Out of the Bank 
and Onto the Job 


Here’s how one bank has built up on-the-job employee 
participation, as told to BANKING by MARLIN K. 
HustTeD, assistant vice-president, Irwin Union Bank 
and Trust Company, Columbus, Indiana. 


RWIN Union Bank and Trust Company of Columbus, 
I Indiana, is truly fulfilling the role of “the friendly 

banker.” And it is making friendliness pay, in ever- 
growing on-the-job services. 

Irwin Union has a good on-the-job plan, called In-Co. 
Selling In-Co te employers has not been too difficult. 
Some employers even see it as a way of providing an 
extra fringe benefit, at very little cost to the employer. 

But increasing employee participation in In-Co, the 
most important factor in making on-the-job services pay 
off for the bank, would not have been so easy, were it not 
for Irwin Union’s taking advantage of natural, normal 
circumstances, in which anyone, one would think, would 
act friendly and make friends. 

Most banks don’t take advantage of this natural, nor- 
mal circumstance however. They set up on-the-job serv- 
ices, remove the employee from all human contact with 
the bank, and then expect him automatically to join in 
or use further bank services without a friendly banker 
to encourage him. Perhaps they go so far as to have an 
introductory meeting for employees or supervisors, at 
which they explain the new service being offered, and 
expect this momentum to carry the plan, perhaps supple- 
mented by a mailing piece. Irwin Union conducts intro- 
ductory meetings. But then, it really follows through. 


Services, Forms All Put 
into One Book 


The bank’s plan offers consumer loans, checking ac- 
counts and savings accounts, as many others do. Infor- 
mation on all banking procedures, including checking 
and savings signature cards, payroll deduction forms, 
loan applications, notes, chattel mortgages, and details 
on how to apply for and use these banking services are 
all included in one booklet. 

The all-inclusive booklets are placed in wall racks, lo- 
cated where people naturally gather—near time clocks, 
canteens, etc. 

Payroll deduction is featured. Irwin Union believes 
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that you must get the employee to allot his banking 
funds before he meets with daily expenses. This is a 
good way to do this. Irwin Union also believes that the 
ultimate success of such a plan lies in getting as many 
employees as possible—all of them, if you can—to par- 
ticipate in this payroll deduction plan. 

Loan papers and signature cards are taken out of the 
booklet by employees, filled out, and deposited in a locked 
compartment in the wall rack. 


The Banker 
Comes to Call 


And here is where “the friendly banker” quite liter- 
ally comes in. 

Just about every second day, the manager of the 
bank’s In-Co department comes into the plant or office. 
He goes to the locked box to pick up confidential cards 
and papers. And he makes a point of arriving at such a 
time that some workers will be free for a chat—at break 
time perhaps, or during a shift change. He makes cer- 
tain that he gets well acquainted with at least one mem- 
ber of each department—on a first name basis. He be- 
comes friendly with more, if he can; he gives out hand- 
outs on In-Co, tells of its merits, and encourages his 
new acquaintance to tell his friends how In-Co can be 
useful to them. He personally spreads the word on the 
convenience and helpfulness of In-Co in each plant every 
second day, and nourishes its growth with constant at- 
tention. Employees are not left to notice racks and then 
forget them. They are personally encouraged to do busi- 
ness with the bank, just as many other kinds of banking 
business are personally encouraged. 

Irwin Union does other promotional things too. Post- 
ers are changed next to the racks, stressing different 
services. Letters are sent to employees homes. A letter 
has been sent to all the employees of one plant, stressing 
the convenience of In-Co and giving a progress report 
on the extent of the plan’s use by employees. within the 
plant. 

Irwin Union has two goals for In-Co in 1961. One is 
to double the number of In-Co installations. The other 
is to increase In-Co employee participation to 20.%. 

They have a very good tool to use in surpassing this 
modest goal. They have the genuinely “friendly banker.” 
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The First National Bank of Miami 


uses speedy accurate BRANDT MACHINES 


Since 1921 tellers of The First National Bank 
of Miami, Miami, Florida, have given customers 
speedy, absolutely accurate service with the aid 
of Brandt Automatic Cashiers. Machines have been 
added over the years until today this large, mod- 
ern banking institution has more than 70 Brandt 
Automatic Cashiers, also several Brandt Coin 
Sorters and Counters and Brandt Coin Counters 
and Packagers. 


Brandt Automatic Cashiers can be supplied either 
electrically or manually operated; the same is true 
of Brandt Coin Counters’ and Packagers. The 
Brandt Coin Sorter and Counter is furnished 
motor driven only. 


MODEL 250 
BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER. 


Write for detailed information or free trial. 


PAY, SORT, COUNT AND PACKAGE COINS WITH BRANDTS 
BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER’ COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, Established 1890 WISCONSIN 
Brandt® Cashier® 
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..... Lrends in Mortgage 


Outlook for 


Loan Volume 


The New 
Housing Laws 


35- and 40-Year 


Mortgage Loans 


Home Sales Through 
*‘Upgrading’”’ 


THEODORE VOLCKHAUSEN 


For this third quarter of the year there are conflicting opinions as to whether 
home starts will improve seasonally and whether auto and appliance sales will 
show any improvement over the poor showing of the same period last year. 
The majority apparently leans toward the more pessimistic viewpoint. 

On the other hand, there is rather widespread optimism about fourth quarter 
prospects in most fields which provide opportunities for expanding loan volume 
for banks. As to what happens after that, opinion is again divided. 


In the real estate field the new housing laws are expected to stimulate the 
demand for commitments for new housing projects before October—and most 
traditional mortgage lenders will be anxious to grant such advance commit- 
ments. Even those already heavily committed will now be inclined to take on 
more because, so far, commitments have been translated into permanent mort- 
gages at a slower-than-counted-on pace. 


The eagerness of builders to be among the first to offer large supplies of 
homes which will qualify for 35- and 40-year loans may mean that the usual 
lag of five to six months between initial planning and actual starts will be mate- 
rially shortened. If this can be done, the last two months would show marked 
gains in seasonal housing starts. 

The degree to which such gains will be carried through into 1962 will then 
depend on how well these houses sell. Mortgage lenders who have been granting 
30-year loans will, in most cases, make the 35- and 40-year loans. This was the 
impression gathered at a recent management conference of the Massachusetts 
savings bankers. Most of these, however, do not think public demand for these 
loans will be overwhelming. 

Some mortgage bankers point to the fact that, taking into consideration the 
higher cost of today’s homes, the 35- or 40-year loan merely brings monthly 
payments down to about the level of five or six years ago under the 30-year 
loan. 


Until late in the 1960s, when today’s young people will be married, raising 
families, and seeking homes, a large proportion of new home sales must be ac- 
counted for by present owners who wish better or bigger houses. Presently, 
the tendency to thus upgrade has been slowed to a walk because the average 
homeowner can in few cases sell the house he bought three years ago at a 
profit, or even at what he paid for it. 

Unless further inflation changes this or until such people return to the pre- 
war concept that a house can, and probably will, depreciate in value, “upgrad- 
ing” will be done only under pressure. 

Features of the new housing laws such as expanded urban renewal, housing 
for the elderly, community facilities, college housing, will take time to put in 
motion—cannot be factors until next year—and the money must be raised put- 
ting upward pressure on interest rates. 
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and Instalment Lending 


Editor, Bankers Research, a newsletter 


Also counted on as a means of increasing loan volume is the provision in the 
housing laws which permits 20-year loans for home improvements and rehabili- 
tation on amounts up to $10,000. 

A good many lenders have reservations. For one thing, their experience in 
Title I and own-plan lending leads them to believe that collection costs over a 
20-year span may be excessive when weighed against the 6% simple interest 
return. For another, it is feared that many of the loans which should properly 
be put through on the short-term, higher interest rate basis, because of the 
amount and/or the borrower’s circumstances, will be taken by the dealers under 
the 20-year, 6% plan. 

However, banks know that their modernization dealers and builders want to 
use this new plan—will need it to compete—and that banks, in turn, must offer 
it if they are to compete. A good number of the mutual institutions, which 
hitherto have not made home improvement loans, will be doing it on the new 
basis. 


It is clear that contractors want to get started with the 20-year loans just 
as soon as they can. Lenders will be holding meetings for such contractors at 
which the opportunities for expanded business to be opened by these longer- 
term loans will be discussed and procedures outlined. 

At the same time, they intend to make clear they expect the dealers’ coopera- 
tion in seeing that home improvement loans, which properly belong in the 
shorter-term, higher-return category, will be made that way. 

Because of this probable conflict, consideration is being given to the possible 
advantages of having the instalment loan department handle these 20-year 
loans, even though they are classified under the housing laws as loans which 
can be made over and above existing mortgage debt, with a guarantee by FHA 
to pay defaulted loans in cash or debentures. 


Automobile dealers—barring a strike—should have good supplies of 1962 cars 
on hand early in the last quarter. And the consensus is that they will have 
the lowest stocks of current year cars in four years. Used cars have been mov- 
ing well. 

Under such circumstances automobile dealers should be in a strong position 
to make sales and to take full advantage of the interest generated by new 
models. Initially they are not likely to trade high, but it is expected they will 
be in a better position to do so should it later become necessary—and it prob- 
ably will. 


So it appears that automobile sales volume should be excellent in the last 
quarter; offering good opportunities for expanded loan volume. Competition for 
this expanded volume is likely to be particularly keen, as many financing sources 
have reservations that the sales surge will be sustained very far into the calen- 
dar year 1962. These will aim at getting all the business they can while the expanded 
sales volume lasts. 
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looking 
for 
ways 
to help 
a customer 
with 
extraordinary 
needs? 


Cast your eyes over our new brochure, 
“Heller and Its Relationships 
with Banks” 


When your policy makes it inadvisable, or 
your commitments make it impossible, to 
meet the borrowing requirements of a po- 
tentially sound customer, turn to Heller. 
One of Heller's adaptable financing plans 
may not only satisfy the customer but 
meanwhile keep him as a depositor of 
your bank. When he outgrows our services 
we return him to you, bigger and better. 
Certainly a good way to make friends and 
hold customers! 

Our new brochure puts Lending Officers 
in better position to advise. The coupon 
brings you your copy—no obligation. 


(GRO) 
One billion dollars annually for industry 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 90 e« 342 Madison Ave., New York 17 
Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta 3 
Walter E. Heller & Companty of California, 849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles14 


Walter E. Heller & Company, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago, illinois, Dept. B-8 
Gentlemen: [ Please send me your brochure “Heller and Its Relationships with Banks."’ 


Ban 
Address 
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Business Building Bull 


IDEAS AT WORK. section oy 1, 


Bank Publishes “Job Wanted” List for High School Kids 


A PROJECT that struck this department’s fancy was relayed by The Bank of Dadeville, 
Ala., which reported tersely: “We feel this to be a worthwhile item.” We thought so, too. 
Enclosed was a three-column newspaper ad headed: 


Need Part Time Help 
This Summer? 


Can You Use a Dadeville High 


School Student in Your Business? 


Copy asked: “Need a waitress, clerk, nurse, receptionist, typist, carpenter, delivery 
boy, messenger, or what have you? Try these numbers for hard working, eager, efficient 
and honest help.” 

There followed a listing of 10 job candidates, with the kind of work wanted and the 
telephone numbers—like this: 

“Female, aged 16, waitress, clerk or nurse—TA 5-6159. 
Male, aged 17, carpenter—TA 5-4814.” 

Then came a list of nine young people who would “consider any reasonable job.” 

A line at the bottom said the advertisement was published “as a public service feature 
of The Bank of Dadeville in cooperation with the Kiwanis Club of Dadeville.” 

The project, we soon learned, was the work of Charles R. Adair, Jr., attorney, 
director of the bank, and president of the Kiwanis Club. 

“It is part of our philosophy of banking,” he said, “that unless we are of service 
in our area we are failing in one of our duties as a bank. Thus we have been very active 
in the fields of youth organizations, recreational activities for all ages, civic activities, 
senior citizen work, and industrial extension work.” 

Working with local school authorities, Mr. Adair made a list of high school students 
wanting summer jobs. There was a personal interview with each applicant. A copy of 
the ad was delivered to every business in the trade area, and each was asked about 
possible openings. 

When Mr. Adair reported, nine students had landed on payrolls. 
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Bank’s Booklets Tell 
Story of Money 


IDELITY Bank and Trust Company, 

Louisville, has published six 
booklets on money and banking for 
distribution in city and county 
schools. 

Working with public and parochial 
school representatives, the bank de- 
signed the series primarily for jun- 
ior high mathematics, business arith- 
metic and social studies classes. 
Titles of the studies are: “What Is 
Money ?,” “What Is a Bank?,” “What 
Is a Check?,” “What Is Saving?,” 
“What is a Family Budget?,” and 
“What Is a Credit Rating?” Sug- 
gested testing sheets for students are 
available to teachers, covering the six 
subjects. A short bibliography ap- 
pears on the back cover of each book- 
let. 

Here are some comments by educa- 
tors: ‘Instructional supervisors 
were very much impressed .. . we 
deeply appreciate your interest and 
effort in completing this project.” 
“Texts have been found to be very 
worthwhile . . . accept our sincere 
appreciation for the work you have 
done to make these materials avail- 
able.” 

Ken D. Thompson, advertising 
manager, commented: “Our bank 
hopes the booklets will not only ex- 
plain some basic financial matters, 
but also distinguish a commercial 
bank from other financial institu- 
tions.” 


Staff Families See 
Bank’s New Home 


MPLOYEES of Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, enter- 
tained their families at open houses 


_ If theyd take bones, 
Id sure bank at 


F NATIONAL 


Bank’s Parking Lot Is Basketball 


Court for Junior Leaguers 


Le Ceredo, W. Va., it wasn’t unusual 
this summer to hear one youngster call 
to another, “Let’s go play ball at the 
bank!” 

When the First National Bank of 
Ceredo closed for the day, the time had 
come for summer basketball—right on 
the First’s parking lot. Vice-president 
Floyd Stark joined the local high school 
coach and other interested citizens in 
forming the Ceredo-Kenova Junior Bas- 
ketball League. The bank provided the 
playing court and the lights. Other local 
groups contributed the _ scoreboard, 
bleachers, baskets, and equipment. Forty 
youngsters (four teams) played in the 
program which concluded with a tour- 
nament. 


Here’s the bank 
parking lot that 
doubles as a bas- 


ketball court in 
Ceredo, W. Va. 


in the bank’s new home. More than 
3,000 attended on the two successive 
afternoons. 

The guests toured the building, 
from vault to penthouse dining rocms 
on the 28rd floor. They also viewed 
special displays and saw the pre- 
miere of the bank’s new movie, ““The 
Heart of the Harris,” which is to be 


This billboard for 
Peoples National 
Bank and Trust 
Company, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., was 
part of an image 
campaign by Les 
Strang Associates 
Advertising, Inc. 


First National, aware of local interest 
in Little League baseball (Ceredo was 
West Virginia state champ in 195% and 
1960) considered summer basketball a 
worthwhile venture from several angles, 
The program gave the boys a sound, 
supervised activity, and it can be ex. 
pected to bear fruit for the high school 
team. 

The venture is worthwhile from the 
bank’s viewpoint, too. “We felt,” says 
Mr. Stark, “we could offer a service in 
our parking lot which the area needed, 
The response from the adults was won- 
derful. Of course, the kids loved it.” 

The basketball facility is available to 
other age groups anytime after bank- 
ing hours and on Sundays. 


used in training programs. Much of 
the film documents construction of 
the building. 

There were also demonstrations of 
the new computer and other equip- 
ment—and refreshments and gifts. 


Trademark Stretches 
Ad Dollar Mileage 


sic (N.J.) Banking Com- 
pany asked itself the old ques- 
tion: “How does a bank with a lim- 
ited advertising budget get the most 
mileage out of each dollar spent?” 

This bank, says Edward C. Speel, 
public relations officer, felt that too 
much of its ad program was being 
lost by failure to relate quickly the 
advertising to the Bordentown. It 
decided that a good trademark might 
be the answer. 
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Industrial Tours for Bank Employees 


This story about an unusual public 
relations program is contributed by 
WILFORD R. PRUETT, vice-president, 
The City National Bank, Fort Smith, 
Ark. 


0 acquaint the staff with the full 
equate of industry to the city 
and state, City National several 
months ago instituted a systematic 
“Industrial Bank Tour.” This is an 
unusual public relations program 
that is working very satisfactorily. 

Many of our customers are indus- 
tries or their employees. Inasmuch 
as the bank derives a major part of 
its growth from the growth of indus- 
try, this program was adopted. 

Every other Thursday afternoon a 
different plant is selected to take 15 
to 20 of our officers and employees, 
male and female, through the plant. 
All staff people who tour are provid- 
ed with permanent name badges. 

The tour usually begins with a 
10-15 minute resume of the company 
and its manufacturing methods, pro- 
duction, personnel, etc. This usually 
is given by the president or, in case 
of a branch plant operation, the local 
manager. Then there is a guided tour 
through the plant to observe the pro- 
duction lines and methods of manu- 
facturing, after which the group re- 
assembles for questions and answers, 
and frequently for refreshments. A 
letter follows the plant visit, express- 
ing the bank’s appreciation for per- 
mitting the tour. 

The group selected is drawn from 
those who sign up first. A week prior 
to a plant visit, the place is an- 
nounced through an office memoran- 
dum. The program has become so 


A depositor, J. LeRoy Parcels, who 
is vice-president of an industrial de- 
sign firm, was consulted and the re- 


BORDENTOWN 
BANKING CO. 
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The City National 
Bank staffers visit 
the plant of Mead 
Containers, em- 
ploying more 
than 100 people 
in Fort Smith 


popular that we are having to re- 
schedule some of the tours for those 
who aren’t able to make the first 
visit. Time away from the bank is 
considered as working time. 

When an employee completes the 
tour, he or she is informed how the 
firm contributes to our local eccnomy, 
and is thus in much better position 
to tell customers and friends about 
that firm and its products. 

The day after the plant visit, the 
firm is encouraged to display a sam- 
pling of its products in the bank 
lobby for two weeks. An attractive 
sign reading “City National Salutes 
a Fort Smith Industry” stands be- 
side the display, pointing up that in- 
dustry. Usually a picture is taken 
and sent to the company for inclu- 
sion with an article in its house or- 
gan. 

In the case of national companies 
this has paid handsome dividends in 
the form of publicity away from 
home. The plants selected may or 
may not be customers of City Na- 
tional Bank; the purpose is not to 
discriminate among the industries 


sult was a capital letter ‘“B”’ with the 
appearance of a dollar sign. The sym- 


‘ bol, as Mr. Speel points out, is unmis- 


The new trade- 
mark on a road- 
side sign 


The bank displays the company’s prod- 
ucts in its lobby 


of Fort Smith but to educate cur em- 
ployees about all industries in our 
area and make those industries aware 
of our acknowledgment of their con- 
tribution to our economy. 

We now have industries calling us 
to schedule them in our tours. As of 
this date, we are well committed to 
visits through August and into Sep- 
tember. We like this program and 
recommend it to other banks, partic- 
ularly those located in an industrial 
area. 


takably financial, and the “B” asso- 
ciates it with Bordentown Banking 
Company. The symbol now appears 
on all bank stationery, printed mat- 
ter, and advertising. 


Highway Safety Gets 
Bank’s Support 


HE Wilmington (Del.) Trust 

Company, with the help of state 
and local police, has an extensive 
highway safety program on Dela- 
ware radio. 
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First National Bank of Minneapolis invited Metropolitan Opera Company stars to 
give a noon hour concert in its lobby. Here’s the crowd listening to Mignon Dunn 
who sang in “Rigoletto” during the troupe’s visit to the University of Minnesota 


It comprises some 300 ten-second 
spot announcements directed at the 
driving public during peak traffic 
hours, and will run through the La- 
bor Day weekend. 

The spots, scheduled on an hourly 
basis, are appeals to drivers in their 
cars and at home, with suggestions 
for accident prevention. Two types of 
brcadcasts are being used: One calls 
attention to various mechanical and 
human failures which can be avoid- 
ed. The other consists of warnings 
about bad driving habits. 


Bank Adds French 
Edition of “‘Letters’’ 


IRST National City Bank of New 
York will publish a French edi- 
tion of its Monthly Letter starting in 


I. F. Betts, president. Americzn National 
Bank of Beaumont, Tex., receives from 
Robert B. Lee of the Beaumont Adver- 
tising Club three awards for the best ad- 
vertising in the area. At the right is J. 
Henry Simpson, the bank’s senior vice- 
president and chairman of its advertis- 
ing committee. American National was 
recognized for outdoor posters, embel- 
lished painted bulletins and newspaper 
ads in a contest. Mr. Betts is treasurer 
of The American Bankers Association 
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October, thereby adding a fourth 
language to a worldwide circulation 
of more than 300,000 copies. 

The Letter, oldest publication of 
its kind, celebrates its 57th birthday 
in 1961. Spanish and Portuguese edi- 
tions have been issued for many 
years. The French version will be 
translated, printed, and distributed 
under supervision of FNCB’s Paris 
office. 


Bank Distributes 
Water Study 


0 mark its 75th anniversary, 

Texas National Bank of Houston 
last fall commissioned local engi- 
neers to make the first complete 
study of water resources in the Hous- 
ton-Gulf Coast industrial area. 

The completed report is being dis- 
tributed by the bank to major corpo- 
rations throughout the country, and 
an abbreviated version is sent to ex- 
ecutives responsible for company 
planning. The study examined the 
area’s ability to serve new industry 
with abundant supplies of low cost 
water. 


Teenage Olympiad 
Sponsored by Bank 


INGS County Trust Company of 

Brooklyn, N.Y., sponsored a 
sports Olympiad for teenagers at a 
local stadium. There were events for 
girls and boys, with medals for the 
winners. The city Department of 
Parks cooperated. 

The project was in keeping with 
President Kennedy’s physical fitness 
program, said Chester A. Allen, 
chairman of the bank’s board, and a 
contribution toward building the 
competitive spirit and health of 
Brooklyn youngsters. 


‘From Bank Books 
to School Books’’ 


HAT was the heading The Union 

Market National Bank of Water- 
town, Mass., used over a newspaper 
ad picturing three of its staffers 
about to depart for summer banking 
schools. 

“It is at these schools,” said the 
copy, “that bank personnel learn not 
only the latest banking techniques 
but also the time-tested principles of 
sound banking practice. This train- 
ing and experience is brought back 
to Union Market and put to use in 
better serving our customers and the 
community.” 


Letter Introduces 
Bank’s Customers 


ALLEY National Bank of Arizona 
et issues letters of introduction 
which customers traveling out of the 
state may present at other banks. 


FPRA’s 1961 Convention at Bal Harbour, Fla. 


T a Financial Public Relations Association holds its 46th annual con- 
vention at the Americana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla., Nov. 26-30. Presi- 
dent Jordan J. Crouch, vice-president, First National Bank of Reno, 
Nev., said approximately 1,500 members are expected. 

Billed as a “Treasure Chest Convention” because of the valuable prof- 
it-making ideas provided by the program, this FPRA meeting will, as 
usual, put accent on work. Program Chairman Frederick J. Blake, vice- 
president, Central National Bank, Cleveland, reports that 60 separate 
departmental, clinic, and general sessions will be available. 

A feature will be “Idea Fair,” an exhibit of advertising produced by 
many of the 2,000 financial institutions represented in the association’s 


membership of nearly 2,900. 
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The Manchester (N.H.) Savings and 
National Banks tuck this flyer under the 
windshield wipers of cars improperly 
parked on the lot. Results: offenders 
grin, the parking situation has improved 


The engraved paper is provided 
free to any customer, with a satisfac- 
tory banking relationship, who plans 
a business or vacation trip outside 
Arizona. The letter, carrying the sig- 
nature of President Car] A. Bimson, 
is directed “To Our Associates in 
Banking” and requests “your cour- 
teous attention” to the bearer. 


of 
VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 


of Arizona 


000 
inte 
Ts Our Associates in Banking: 


It is 2 pleasure to tatroduce to our 
valued customer, 


whe will shortly he traveling out-of-state, 
We respectfully request wour courteous 
attention whiek we know will be most 
helpful in the course of this trip. 
With appreciation, 


Sincerely yours, 


Customer's signatiere 


This letter expires 


fnora 


CREOMT GUARANTEEF 


“Meet Mr.— 
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Radio Show Seeks Youngsters as Today’s Customers 


A 2-hour radio panel show beamed at 
high school and college age young peo- 
ple is proving successful for the Bank 
of Dearborn, Mich. 

Boys and girls from four high schools 
sit each Saturday evening as judges of 
the latest records. They also give their 
opinions on a show called “Make It or 
Break It.” Telephone ballots from young 
people count, too. 

“The decision to seek out the teen- 
age crowd,” says the bank, “goes beyond 
the accepted philosophy that the young- 
sters of today will be the customers of 
tomorrow. The Bank of Dearborn goes 
further, seeking ‘youngsters of today as 
customers of today.’ ” 

The bank’s emphasis on radio (it also 
uses standard media) was guided in 


Passbook Stresses 
“Saving for Fun” 


EW savings account customers of 

The First Pennsylvania Banking 

and Trust Company, Philadelphia, 

get passbooks bedecked with cartoon 
characters. 

A “Saving for Fun” campaign a 
year ago was so successful, says Al- 
fred C. Graff, senior vice-president in 
charge of operations, that the bank 
decided to redesign the passbooks to 
carry out the lighter theme. When- 
ever a customer makes a deposit he 
is reminded of “the good things in 
life it will bring him.” 

Cover I (see cut) features a car- 
toon of a typical penny saver, printed 


_in blue and yellow on white back- 


ground. The back is illustrated with 
caricatures of other typical savers: 
the ‘“‘Likes-to-watch-it grow” fellow, 
the rainy-day boy, the short-term 
saver, the once-in-a-whiler, the ““Can- 
I-take-it-out?” chap, and the non- 
saver. Each book comes in a clear 
plastic case. 


Briefs 


AWARDS. Pittsburgh National 
Bank received two awards at the an- 
nual exhibit of outdoor advertising 
sponsored by the Chicago Art Direc- 
tors Club. The bank got third place 
for its 24-sheet outdoor poster fea- 
turing a cartoon, and a certificate 
of merit for another outdoor poster. 


FILM. A training film, “People, 


large part by preferences indicated in a 
survey. Answers to three pages of ques- 
tions were obtained from a cross sec- 
tion of students from six high schools. 
Responses to two queries were consid- 
ered especially significant. Only 31 said 
“No” when asked if they planned to at- 
tend college, but 95 said they were not 
saving for college. 

The survey also disclosed the most 
popular station, record, disk jockeys, 
etc., information valuable in planning 
the program. It revealed, for instance, 
that most young people listened to their 
radios evenings. 

A measure of the show’s popularity 
is the several thousand telephone bal- 
lots cast weekly. The bank’s agency is 
Dawson-Murray Associates, Inc. 


People, People,” has been completed 
for Bank of America N.T. & S.A. by 
Format Films, Inc. It dramatizes 
humorously, in eight minutes, the 
importance of the human element as 
an asset to any organization. Pro- 
fessional actors provide the vocal 
effects. 


“FOUR SCORE .. .” The Fifth 
Third Union Trust Company, Cin- 
cinnati, published as a Memorial 
Day display ad Lincoln’s address at 
Gettysburg. 


RIBBON-CUTTING. A ribbon of 
dollar bills was cut to open an addi- 
tion to the Cudahy Marine Bank, 
Milwaukee. 


Pennsyivania 
mRanking and Trust Company 


, . brings you more of the geed things in lite 


Enjoy your 

First Pennsylvania 
Savings Account! 
The more 

you use it 

the more fun 
you'll have. 


Covers of the new passbook 
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ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES 


The Latest Direct Mail Folders 
Prepared by A.B.A. Advertising Department 


At right: As the title signals, this 4-page folder is designed 
to invite your present checking depositors to use your other 
services, emphasizing the convenience of such an arrange- 
ment. You can include, along with your bank signature, 
any emblem you are now using. Colors: Orange and black. 


“LET'S GET AWAY FROM IT All!" 


BANK NAME GOES HERE At left: 6-page “Tom Thumb” house magazine is the new- 
est in A.B.A.’s now-and-then series with the same title. As 
the partial table of contents on the cover suggests, it is 
packed with pithy paragraphs that invite reading—and 
“sell” a variety of bank services. Colors: Blue & black. 
Please specify #1-7 in writing for sample. 


Samples of either or both folders shown—plus full details, including quantity 


prices, and order forms—sent on request. Simply write the A.B.A. Advertising 
Department, 12 East 36 Street, New York 16, New York, noting titles you desire. 
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ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES 


To Bankers Who Like to Plan Ahead: 
Here are A.B.A. Year-End ““Thank You’’ Folders 


More and more banks are using A.B.A. “Thank 
You” folders to express friendliness and apprecia- 
tion to depositors at the turn of the year. Because 
of the importance and value to bankers of these 
timely goodwill messages, the A.B.A. Advertising 
Department spends extra time and effort in the 
preparation of every one. 

The plan, started several years ago, permitting 
shipping and printing of these year-end folders dur- 
ing the early summer months, has worked out to 
the advantage of all concerned: Banks are assured 
of delivery well in advance of the peak shipping 
period in December; and the A.B.A. can spread out 
over a longer period the paper work involved. 


At left: the black-and-white reproduction of this 
folder cannot, of course, convey the beauty of the 
full color used in the finished product. 


Below: The attractiveness of design apparent here 
is immeasurably enhanced, in the actual folder, by 
the pleasing color combination of red, green, and 
brown. 


An O)d-Fashioned 
Message of Thanks 


x 4 
le You 


x 


ARK KARR 


For sample copies, and 
prices and order form, 
just write to the A.B.A. Ad- 
vertising Department, spec- 
ifying the title(s) desired. 
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Displays That Tell a Story 


Civil War in Missouri 


Boarmen’s National Bank of St. 
Louis, an old hand at unusual exhibits, 
had a series of graphic window displays 
on Missouri and the Civil War. Begin- 
ning with the Dred Scott case, the 
windows took the story through the cap- 
ture of Camp Jackson, Missouri’s posi- 
tion as a key state, guerilla warfare, 
Missouri generals in both armies, life 
of the common soldier, and (see cut) 
gunboats built at St. Louis by James B. 
Eads to break the Mississippi blockade. 


This Boatmen’s National window featured the gunboats built at St. Louis, and the 
battle of No. 10 Island 


Sam Colt Day 


Tue First National Bank of Passaic 
County, in Paterson, N.J., collaborated 
with Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufac- 
turing Company of Hartford, Conn., 
and the Greater Paterson Chamber of 
Commerce in sponsoring Sam Colt Day. 
It marked the 125th anniversary of the 
manufacture of the first Colt revolvers 
in Paterson where part of the original 
mill is still standing. Mayor Frank X. 
Graves received from F. Raymond Pe- 
terson, chairman of the bank’s board 
and former A.B.A. president, a special 
revolver with grips carved from a beam 
taken from the old mill. The bank also 
had a window display of firearms. 


A bank salutes a famous name 


“New York, New York” 


Taas's the title of a display staged by 

Bankers Trust Company in the sidewalk 

bridge traversed by pedestrians during 

construction of the bank’s 8-story build- 

ing between 48th and 49th Streets on 

Park Avenue. The sidewalk gallery pic- 

tures highlights of the city’s life since 

1880. Fourteen large panels, suspended 

along the curb side of the walk, hold old 

photos, newspaper and magazine ma- 

terial and other mementoes. The first 

one ranges from the Blizzard of ’88 to ’ ' 


This panel in the Bankers Trust sidewalk gallery of old New York features the 
Blizzard of °88. Pictured are Edward Engel, 92, who remembers the storm; Evelyn 
Clay, a bank secretary; and Vice-president German G. Maser 
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How the 


PHILABANK PLAN 


helps you attract and keep the personnel 
you want 


Whatever the size of your staff—one person or fifteen or fifty—The Philabank Plan 


enables you to offer a full-scale, “Big Industry” employee benefits program—at completely 


manageable cost. 


The Philabank Plan is the only plan of its kind in existence today. Thoroughly tested, it is 


being used by many financial institutions throughout the country toprovide: 


@ Substantial death benefits. 


You select the level of benefits desired—thus controlling the Plan’s basic cost. Through 
“dual-funding" you enjoy other important advantages. You buy insurance protection 
at “wholesale” rates; discharge of pension obligations is guaranteed; you gain specific 
tax benefits. 


The Philabank Plan is integrated with Social Security; may be used effectively to improve 
upon existing pension or group insurance plans. Another outstanding factor is that The 
Philabank Plan may be installed without the usual large initial indebtedness to cover 
employees’ past service, and on a flexible contribution basis. 


We'll be glad to send you an informative booklet giving full details on this unique—and 
uniquely helpful—plan. Just write, wire or phone your District Officer at the Main Office. 
pELPHIA NATic, 
The 
PHILABANh # 


still another service pioneered by .. . + ms, PLAN oe” 
®Enerits EMPY 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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DIVIDENDS 


FULL SPEED AHEAD! 


We've tried to keep up with the 
Joneses, 
We’ve managed to do it somehow, 
And from the bills coming in lately, 
I'd say that we’re passing them 


now. 
STEPHEN SCHLITZER 


When you look into a woman’s 
purse you realize that money isn’t 
everything. 


Luck: When a man marries a girl 
who will help with the dishes and 
housework. 


When we consider what 10 cents 
will buy now, we realize how dimes 
have changed. 


All of us are born equal, but it is 
what we are equal to that counts. 


The only thing that’s harder than 
a diamond is the 36 instalments be- 
fore you own it. 


Some speeches are like a large 
wheel—a long spoke and a big tire. 


“Notice how well he uses facial expres- 
sion to convey the mood when he looks 
at the check.” 


DRIVE-IN TELLER | 


“I’m learning how to economize—I use Thrifti-checks.” 


Anger: A condition where the 
tongue works faster than the mind. 


In economic geography you learn 
that almost all countries touch the 
United States. 


Confidence: The feeling you have 
before you know better. 


An optimist is a person who thinks 
he can break up a traffic jam by 
blowing his horn. 


When you talk to some parents 
about their children, all you hear is 
the patter of little feats. 


The trouble with some persons 
having the last word is that they 
never get to it. 


The thing that makes a man quit 
spending money on a girl is mar- 
riage. 


Many a fisherman has caught his 
best fish by the tale. 


Psychologists say you should not 
keep too much to yourself, and the 
Collector of Internal Revenue agrees. 


Salesmanship: A process by which 
toeless shoes become fashionable in- 
stead of a calamity. 


It’s surprising how little you com- 
plain about the noise at a neighbor’s 
party if you’re there. 


Buying on time is not so difficult 
as paying on time. 


Nothing is rarer in the world than 
to see a driver speed up as he passes 
a police car. 


CONVERTED! 


He bought high-grade 
convertible bonds 
As a hedge against inflation; 


The buy was wise— 
but a big surprise 
Came at the culmination: 


The bonds were convertible, 
right enough— 
His son now goes a-skimming 
In a sports convertible °61 
—The “hedge” took a 
drastic trimming! 
EVERETT SCROGIN 


“Today is payday. What’s this cash doing 
left in your wallet?” 
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Wassell’s newly designed Speedliner revolving 
correspondence files actually save up to 50% 
of filing time AND up to 40% of valuable office 
floor space. The Speedliner is designed to pro- 
vide a dust proof, automatic closing group of 
files which are a decoration to any office. 


You can quickly amortize the cost of Speedliner 
files on space savings alone. One five tier file 
holds approximately 20 file drawers yet takes 
up only 42 by 48 inches of floor space, AND 
aisles can be narrower due to Wassell’s unique 
revolving file system. The savings in clerical 
costs are equally impressive. A girl can file and 
find with finger tip ease from five tiers (almost 
20 file drawers) in a seated position. Corre- 
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speedliner 


spondence is equally visible from top or side for 
easier, quicker handling. 


Corres File is an accident eliminator — no trip- 
ping over extended drawers — no tipping of 
files due to empty bottom drawers and loaded 
top drawers. 


Wassell Equipment may also be leased — either 
leased or purchased it pays for itself quickly. 


Please write for a complete brochure 
or to have the Wassell representative 
in your area call and make a consid- 
ered time and money saving recom- 
mendation — no obligation, of course. 


ELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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BRANCH BANKS 
Wisconsin Supreme Court up- 
holds constitutionality of statute 
which prohibits branches after 
cut-off dates although permitting 
branches already established to 
continue. 


After noting the well-settled rule 
that a bank has no right to estab- 
lish branches unless otherwise pro- 
vided by statute, and the equally 
well-established proposition that a 
state may prohibit branch banks 
entirely, the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court had no difficulty in conclud- 
ing that a state may make any 
regulation applicable to branch 
banks, short of prohibiting them, 
which is reasonable and uniform. 

A bank’s application for author- 
ity to establish a branch or bank 
station had been denied. The bank- 
ing commissioner, citing §221.04(1) 
(f) of the Wisconsin Statutes, stated 
that he had no authority to grant 
the application. The statute prohib- 
its the establishment of branches 
or bank stations. This prohibition, 
however, does not apply to branches 
established prior to May 1909, or 
bank stations established prior to 
May 1947. The bank contended that 
the statute was unconstitutional be- 
cause of the exception made in favor 
of banks having branches or sta- 
tions at the cut-off dates. 

The court stated that the subject 
of branch banks and bank stations 
was of great public interest and had 
a direct bearing upon the economic 
life of the state. It was obvious, said 
the court, that the legislature had 
determined to put a halt to the 
spread of branches in order to pre- 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


Branch Banks — Mortgages 
Other Cases 


Usury 


In a case of first impression, 
the Minnesota Supreme Court 
ruled that a usurious charge 
paid for money which one bor- 
rows in order to lend to some 
one else cannot be considered a 
reasonable expense which can 
legally be passed on to the ulti- 
mate borrower. Kroll v. Wind- 
sor (Minn.) 107 N.W. (2d) 53. 


Deposit Slips 

A bank deposit slip is merely 
a receipt constituting prima 
facie evidence that the bank 
has received the amount stated 
thereon; it may be explained or 
contradicted by the bank in the 
event of fraud, error, mistake 
or collusion. Ash v. Livingston 
State Bank & Trust Co. (La. 
App.) 129 So. (2d) 863. 


vent the hazards of monopoly due 
to excessive numbers of branches. 
This was manifestly within the 
broad range of the legislature’s dis- 
cretion. 

In passing the statute, said the 
court, the legislature must have 
given thought to the economic dis- 
location, to say nothing of the prej- 
udice to existing property rights, 
which would have occurred had 
there been a complete ban imposed 
against branch banking. It was not 
essential for the legislature, in or- 
der to control the branch banking 
situation, to eliminate all existing 
branches. 


The court concluded, therefore, 
that the classification permitting 
existing branches and stations to 
continue their operations, but pro- 
hibiting new branches or stations, 
was not unlawful discrimination or 
an illegal classification so as to con- 
stitute a denial of due process or the 
equal protection of the law under 
the Federal or state constitutions. 
State Bank of Drummond v. Nuesse 
(Wis.) 108 N.W. (2d) 283. 


MORTGAGES 
Under Maryland statute, a mort- 
gage must contain a covenant to 
pay the mortgage debt in order to 
render mortgagor personally liable 
for deficiency judgment. 


Ordinarily, a mortgage contains a 
promise to pay the debt secured, or 
the debt is evidenced by a separate 
written obligation. Under such cir- 
cumstances, the general rule is that 
the holder of the mortgage is en- 
titled to a personal judgment against 
the mortgagor for the difference be- 
tween the amount of the debt and 
the sum realized from a sale of the 
mortgaged premises on foreclosure. 

However, if the particular mort- 
gage transaction does not impose 
personal liability upon the mort- 
gagor, he will not be liable for any 
deficiency. An interesting example of 
the application of this rule is found 
in a recent Maryland case. 

A deed of trust, in effect a mort- 
gage, was executed. In it, the mort- 
gagors acknowledged that they were 
indebted to the mortgagee for a 
stated amount and that they had 
executed and delivered therefor a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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REPUBLIC 
NATION AL 
BAN K OF DALLAS 


STATEMENT 
OF CONDITION 


June 30, 1961 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due From Banks . 
U. S. Government Obligations, 

Direct and Fully Guaranteed . 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Loans and Discounts ; 

Bank Building and Equipment 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


Other Assets . 
TOTAL 


. $ 270,792,642.24 


173,215,307.54 
16,075,271.02 
3,150,000.00 
586,523,153.05 
23,017,465.88 
1,818,944.28 

‘ 3,739,194.03 


. $1,078,331,978.04 


LIABILITIES 


. $ 48,279,876.00 
Surplus 56,720,124.00 
Undivided Profits 5,921,208.81 


Reserve for Contingencies . 
Reserve for Taxes, et cetera 
Acceptances — Outstanding 
Federal Funds Purchased . 
Deposits: 

Individual . 

Banks 

U. S. Government 


TOTAL 


Capital . 


$ 110,921,208.81 
14,768,040.91 
7,912,027.23 
1,818,944.28 
20,000,000.00 


. $696,897,319.57 
185,984,329.80 
40,030,107.44 922,911,756.81 


. $1,078,331,978.04 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


* LARGEST IN THE SOUTH 
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-Anglo 


housands 


keeps ont 


of trust accounts 


For some time now, Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San Francisco, 
has kept all trust account securities on tab cards. But until recently, 
manual keypunching and verification of cards remained a serious 
bottleneck in the system. 


The trouble was this: cards had to be manually keypunched from type- 
written buy, sell and transfer orders. By the time these orders had been 
typed, it was too late to accomplish the necessary keypunching and 
verification to produce the cards without delayed posting. 


The solution? The Friden Flexowriter.® Now, all buy, sell and trans- 
fer orders are typed up on two trust-department Flexowriters, using 
punched cards for automatic input of all constant data regarding indi- 
vidual securities. As an automatic by-product of this typing, a punched 
paper tape is produced which is then swiftly and automatically con- 
verted into tab cards on a tape-to-card converter. 


Manual keypunching and verification are completely eliminated. Cards 
are now automatically produced in time to reflect all transactions the 
same day they are made. 


This is just one time- and money-saving banking system made possible 
by the Friden Flexowriter. Ask your local Friden Systems represen- 
tative for more information. Or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


THIS IS PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with practi- 
cality there can be no other word for it. 


Sales, Service and Instruction Throughout The U.S. and World Tl ( T) 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 


' promissory note. The note, in turn, 
| recited that it was secured by the 


deed of trust. There was no specific 
covenant in the deed of trust to re- 
pay the debt. 

After default and sale of the prop- 
erty, the mortgage holder sought to 
obtain a personal judgment against 
the mortgagors for the deficiency, 


; under the provisions of Maryland 
| Code, Art. 66, §15. This section pro- 
| vides that if, upcn a sale of the 

mortgaged property, the net pro- 
| ceeds are not sufficient to pay the 

entire mortgage debt, the court may 
| enter a personal judgment against 
| the party liable for the mortgage 
| debt for the amount of the deficiency 


provided that the “mortgagee, or his 
legal or equitable assignee would be 
entitled to maintain an action at law 


| upon the covenants contained in the 


mortgage for said residue of said 


| mortgage debt.” 


The lower court refused to grant 


| the decree and the Maryland Court 


of Appeals affirmed the order. 
The holder of the mortgage had 


argued that the deed of trust, read 


together with the note, did contain a 
covenant to repay as required by the 


| statute. This contention was reject- 


ed, the court stating that since the 


| claim for relief was based on the 


statute, the requirements of the stat- 
ute must be met. No covenant, no 
relief, stated the court. Nor would 
the court imply a covenant to pay 
the mortgage debt. Boyd v. Goldstein 
(Md.) 164 Atl. (2d) 336. 


BRIEF NOTES ON 
OTHER CASES 


Trustees. Where state trust com- 
pany, appointed by probate court as 
testamentary trustee, converted into 
a national bank and then consoli- 
dated with another national bank 
under the latter’s charter, court 
ruled that probate court’s appoint- 
ment of state trust company was ef- 
fective as to resulting consolidated 


| national bank making it unneces- 


sary for latter bank to seek new 
appointment as trustee from pro- 
bate court. New England Merchants 
Nat. Bank of Boston v. Centenary 


| Methodist Church (Mass.) 173 N.E. 
| (2d) 294. 


Statute of limitations. Mortga- 
gor’s payment of real estate taxes, 


| which he had agreed to pay under 


terms of mortgage, did not interrupt 
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Germany Announces 
Saturday Closings 


German banks have asked that 
all their correspondents please 
note their new time schedule. Be- 
ginning in July, all commercial 
banks, savings institutions, and 
cooperatives will be closed on 
Saturdays. 


running of statute of limitations 
against mortgage debt; payment of 
taxes are only remotely referrable 
to and did not constitute payment 


on account of mortgage debt, and | 


was made to and accepted by the 


municipality which was not a credi- | 
tor under the mortgage. First Na- | 


tional City Trust Co. v. Caserta 
(N.Y. Sup. Ct.) 218 N.Y.S. (2d) 366. 


Forged checks. Depositor’s neg- | 


lect in not discovering forgeries 


committed by its officer for about | 


five months and its further neglect 


in not reporting forgeries to bank | 
for about two months prevented re- | 


covery from bank for amount of 
forged checks. National Surety 


Corp. v. National City Bank of | 


Cleveland (Ohio App.) 172 N.E. 
(2d) 26. 


Damages. Where bank cashier 
misappropriated bank’s funds and 
bank incurred expenses for auditing 


services to determine amount of | 


shortages and also for attorney’s 
fees in successfully prosecuting in 
good faith a claim against surety 
company which had denied liability 
on bond covering bank employees; 
bank was entitled to recover, in ac- 
tion against deceased cashier’s es- 
tate, reasonable value of expenses 
necessary to bring action against 
surety. Prior Lake State Bank v. 
Groth (Minn.) 108 N.W. (2d) 619. 


Insurance proceeds. Where mort- 
gage provided that mortgagor was 


to insure mortgaged property for | 
benefit of mortgagee, but policy was | 
not expressly made payable to mort- | 


gagee, court ruled that mortgagee 


had an equitable lien on insurance | 
proceeds to extent of its interest in. | 
damaged mortgaged property; since | 
mortgagor agreed to insure for ben- | 
efit of mortgagee, equity regards as | 


done that which ought to have been 
done. Blackwell v. State Farm Mut. 


Auto. Ins. Co. (S.C.) 118 S.E. (2d) 
701. 
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HEAD OFFICE OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION, HONG KONG 


‘ 


If you do business 
world-wide... call on 
the international bank 


The Hongkong Bank, with its subsidiaries, has 
111 branches in Europe, Asia Minor, Asia, Africa 
and America. Together with the Bank’s corre- 
spondents in Australia and South America, 
complete domestic and international banking 
facilities are offered throughout the world. 


4a 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


SAN FRANCISCO: 80 Sutter Street 

LOS ANGELES: 212 West Seventh Street 
NEW YORK: 80 Pine Street 

Total Assets More than $1,120,000,000 


OUR NINETY-SEVENTH YEAR IN WORLD-WIDE BANKING 
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Another Marquette Plant Modernized... 


Newly rebuilt from the ground up, Mar- 
. quette’s plant at Nashville, Tenn., typifics 
the results being obtained from our current 
NASHVILLE PLANT ACHIEVES extensive improvement program, on which 
better than $234 million will be spent this 
year alone. Here we have obtained the ut- 
MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY, most in production efficiency and product 
uniformity and quality. 

This compact plant, located near 

LOWEST OPERATING COST downtown Nashville, now functions almost 
automatically. Through widespread use of 
electronic and nucleonic devices, we’ve cen- 
tralized operations, increased rates of pro- 
duction, and have reduced costs sharply, 
compared with previous years. 

The Nashville project is typical of many 
large-scale, cost-reducing improvements go- 
ing on at Marquette plants. Over the past 
five years, this rebuilding program has 
helped us to maintain historic profit margins 
in the face of constantly rising costs, 


Marquette Cement 


One of America’s major cement producers MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Executive offices: 20 N. Wacker Drive * Chicago 6, Illinois 


Annual Capacity 
Operating fourteen cement producing plants in Jilinoss, lowa, Ohio, Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi, Georgia, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, New York and Maryland 24 Million Barrels 
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Do We Really Have a | 
New Frontier in Farm Programs? 


The author is professor of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing. 


tural economists, believe in a 

“free enterprise” system. 
Most farmers also profess to leaning 
in this direction. 

There is general agreement that 
one of our farm policy goals is to 
achieve a balance of supply of farm 
products with effective demand so 
that one day we can return to “free 
market prices” that will “clear the 
market” and at the same time pro- 
vide an “equitable” income for our 
farmers. 

It is most disconcerting, then, to 
find that all of the research and pro- 
jections by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, by Congres- 
sional committees, and by several 
Land Grant colleges indicate a fur- 
ther drop in net farm income of from 
25 to 40% within four or five years 
if we now return to free market 
prices for farm products. 

These studies, in fact, don’t pro- 
pose complete removal of farm pro- 
grams. They assume freezing the 
level of the current stockpile, the 
current level of the soil bank, con- 
tinuing subsidized exports, the 
school lunch and similar programs. 

Since farm income almost steadily 
dropped during the 1950s while non- 
farm incomes rose to new highs, it 
can plainly be seen that this would 
be little short of catastrophic for 
farmers in general; and probably 
would be the end of the road for the 
young, efficient commercial farmer 
who is heavily in debt trying to ex- 
pand to an economic size operation. 

Farming is too small a segment of 
our total economy for this to cause 
a major depression, but in the rural 
communities the pain would be con- 
siderable. If bankers were not hurt 
directly by the financial difficulties of 
farmers, they still would feel a sec- 
ondary shock wave through mer- 


Ms bankers, like most agricul- 
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ARTHUR MAUCH 


Whose Price-Fixing? Asks Donald I. Rogers 


In his July 11 syndicated column, 
Donald I. Rogers, financial and busi- 
ness news editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, contrasts the Justice 
Department’s swift action against the 
electrical manufacturers for price- 
fixing and the Administration’s atti- 
tude toward the Omnibus Farm Bill, 
which would authorize far greater 
violations of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act. He points out that “much mis- 
chief has been slipped, oh, so quietly, 
into this farm bill.” 

Mr. Rogers states that quite ob- 
viously trustbuster Robert Kennedy 
was looking the other way when sub- 
sections (b) and (c) of Section 401 
Title IV of H. R. 6400 were written. 
“We won’t be looking the other way, 
though, when we get tagged with the 
bill, if these subsections make the 
grade through Congress,” he said. 

“The sub-sections deal with farm 
cooperatives, outfits which already 
enjoy a large measure of exemption 
from the provisions of the anti-trust 


laws that apply to all other busi- 
nesses,” said Mr. Rogers. He pointed 
out that farm cooperatives were giv- 
en this exemption in order to allow 
small groups of farmers to form their 
co-ops to apply modern marketing 
techniques to their labors, to give 
them more efficiency, and a “break” 
because every one knows farming 
is a tough business for the little fel- 
low. 

Mr. Rogers asserts that “now Ag- 
riculture Secretary Orville Freeman 
and the White House suggest amend- 
ments to the farm bill going much 
further. The amendments to the al- 
ready liberal law regarding co-ops 
would permit them to merge, grow 
bigger, fix prices, allocate marketing 
territories—in short, do all of the 
things for which the electrical manu- 
facturers were so severely casti- 
gated.” 

(ED. These quotations are used 
with the permission of Mr. Rogers 
and the New York Herald Tribune.) 


chants and other individuals in the 
area. 

This negative impact of free prices 
can better be understood if we take 
a quick look at some of the major 
reasons for our farm price and in- 
come problem: 

(a) Technology is increasing agri- 

- cultural production faster 
than population is increasing. 

(b) Farm products come nearer 

facing a truly competitive 
market situation than do non- 
farm products. 

Since individual farmers have no 
control over price, they are forced to 
increase their technology and spe- 
cialization to get greater volume and 
lower unit costs. This helps the in- 
dividual compete with other farmers 


but further aggravates the imbal- 
ance of supply with market demand. 

(c) Prices paid by farmers for 

productive resources on the 
other hand are “adminis- 
tered” prices or have some ele- 
ments of ‘“monopolistic-com- 
petition,” and most of these 
resources are “store bought” 
instead of home grown. 

(d) Demand for farm products is 

inelastic. 

This means that lowering the price 
will not result in a proportional in- 
crease in consumption. Put another 
way, the relatively small 6-8% over- 
production results in a whopping 
20-30% price drop. 

(e) Migration out of agriculture is 

too slow. 
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Movement of excess labor into 
nonfarm production has never been 
enough to really offset reproduction 
rates of farm people and increasing 
productivity of farm labor. 

For the most part a sudden re- 
turn to frée prices would neither re- 
move nor alleviate these causes, and 
in some cases would intensify the 
impact on farmers. It might cause 
faster out-migration through bank- 
ruptcy, but probably would force out 
the very farmers that should be en- 
couraged to be our future producers 
of farm products. 

Politically, then, the job is to find 
an alternative that will not only help 
close the income gap temporarily, but 
also move us toward the goal of bal- 
anced supply and demand. Will the 
“New Frontier” in farm programs 
solve the problem? 


The Omnibus Bill 


Most people refer to the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1961 as the Omnibus 
Bill although many would prefer 
“ominous.” It is indeed a ‘‘mother 
hubbard’”—it covers everything. 
Here are some of the things it would 
authorize: 


(1) Farmer Advisory Commit- 
tees: This would put more responsi- 
bility on farmers and the Secretary 
of Agriculture to initiate programs 
on a commodity basis. 

(2) Marketing Orders Expanded 
to All Commodities: Among other 
provisions it would permit producer 
allotments or quotas for any com- 
modity. This was not authorized in 
the old law. 

(3) Marketing Quotas—for any 
agricultural commodity: (a) After 
consultation with advisory commit- 
tee and approval by the President; 
(b) after Congressional review and 
approval, and (c) after approval by 
producers in a referendum. 

(4) Price Stabilization: Provides 
a variety of methods but subjects all 
to specified limitations and limits 
some to be used only under market- 
ing orders or quotas. 

(5) Congressional Review: This 
would take the initiative of formu- 
lating programs from the Congress 
but still retain for Congress the 
power to change or reject proposals. 

(6) Extension of Agricultural 
Trade Development (Public Law 
480): This would continue the 
program for five years, and expand 
the use of our surpluses for aid and 
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economic development abroad. The 
main feature of this is the sale of 
commodities for foreign currencies 
where dollars are not available. 

(7) Agricultural Credit: Ex- 
pands the authority of, liberalizes 
loan limits, and makes other chang- 
es in the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. 

(8) General: Encourages farmer 
cooperatives and permits mergers 
under certain circumstances. (Con- 
tinues the special milk program for 
children. ) 


Hence, it can be seen that there is 
considerable emphasis toward sup- 
ply control in this type of enabling 
act. To be sure, there wou'd be no 
controls unless approved by produc- 
ers. But, once voted, the individual 
would have little freedom of choice. 
The penalty for non-compliance 
would be high. 

But would this kind of program 
ever bring us the goal of free market 
prices and supply in balance with de- 
mand? Probably not. Instead, it 
would only serve to ration produc- 
tion as equitably as is possible in a 
farm program and at a level that 
would promote higher than free mar- 
ket prices. If it achieved this, it would 
be considered a successful program 
by many people. 


1961 Feed Grain Program 
The feed grain program is a vol- 


A.B.A. Stand on Farm Bill 


HE American Bankers Associa- 

tion has endorsed a section of the 
proposed Agricultural Act of 1961 to 
consolidate the legislative authority 
of the Secretary of Agriculture in re- 
gard to farm credit, but opposed cer- 
tain provisions to liberalize and ex- 
tend farm credit services. 

In statements filed with the Senate 
and House Agriculture committees, 
which are considering similar farm 
bills, the Association approved the 
law simplification, expressing the be- 
lief that “the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration has been working at a dis- 
advantage in its attempt to adminis- 
ter the numerous laws relating to 
this type of credit that have been en- 
acted through the years.” 

However, the A.B.A. opposed pro- 
visions which would liberalize the re- 
quirements for credit qualification, 


untary program designed to reduce 
production and thus raise prices jp 
the market place. To participate 
farmer agrees to reduce his corn oy 
grain sorghum acreage by at least 
20%. As a reward he will receive a 
payment on the diverted acres that 
will net most farmers about as much 
as they would have earned by groy. 
ing a crop. In addition he will be ej. 
gible for a guaranteed price support 
of $1.20 a bushel (national average) 
for the normal yield of corn on the 
eligible corn land, $1.93 per cwt. for 
sorghum, and also be eligible for 
other feed grain supports. 


Ir the success of a program can 
be measured by the percentage of 
compliance and the temporary inm- 
pact on income, there is little doubt 
about the outcome. It will be a huge 
success. How much it will contrib- 
ute to the goal of balancing supply 
and demand remains to be seen. 

Although support prices are guar- 
anteed only for normal yields, there 
is no restriction on production on the 
eligible acres. Those not participat- 
ing could largely offset any reduction 
on diverted acres by planting more 
acres and by increasing yields in an- 
ticipation of higher market prices. 

But then, this program was meant 
to be only a temporary expedient to 
tide us over until “The Agricultural 
Act of 1961” could be enacted into 
law. 


thus opening the door for entry of 
Government funds into a very broad 
sector of our farm businesses. 
“Government lending through the 
Farmers Home Administration to 
deserving, beginning farmers and to 
those suffering from natural disaster 
or economic conditions beyond their 
control serves, in our judgment, the 
best interest of the individuals f- 
nanced and agriculture as a whole. 
We believe, however, that it is unnec- 
essary and would be unwise to av- 
thorize the FHA to extend easy cred- 
it for the purpose of maintaining 
farmers on marginal operations 
without thought to orderly repay- 
ment and business improvement.” 
Finding the relaxed eligibility re 
quirements for borrowers “alarm- 
ing,” the A.B.A. seriously questioned 
the extension of credit by the FHA 
regardless of the farmer’s general 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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International Harvester’s “Auto Wagon” 
hauled produce to market and took farm 
families to ¢hurch on Sunday. 


Today’s International Scout provides com- 
fortable transportation for people and pay- 
loads over any road, in any weather. 


FAR M ER S re al ly Modern farmers cover more ground, own more machines. But they still 


visit with you on money matters like equipment financing. 


go pl aces t re a ay We don’t presume to tell you who are the best risks. But we can 


assure you the man driving an International Scout, truck or station wagon 


but they sti l l sto p ...or buying IH farm and construction equipment . . . is a good judge of 


value. His choice is based on International Harvester’s long tradition of 


at the same bank leadership and product improvement ...on research that is always 
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going forward. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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with various bulletins of interest to farm customers, home gardners, and flower growers, and (2) a booklet entitled “Tunica 

County Crop Recommendations.” The booklet includes on-the-job experiences of leading farmers and research reports on 

cotton, soybeans, and other crops grown in the county. With the bulletin board, left to right, Executive Vice-president 
H. Devotie Holmes, Jr., and County Agent Hayes T. Farish 


News for Country Bankers 


This department is edited by MARY 
B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff 


How Bank Correspondent 
Banking Department Works 


“W: at Deposit Bank & Trust Com- 
pany (Jackson, Miss.) are 
pleased with our loan participation 
with our correspondent banks 
throughout the State of Mississippi,” 
said John K. Gayden, vice-president 
and manager of the Agricultural De- 
partment, in a discussion of his 
bank’s Correspondent Department. 

Two hundred and fifty of the 272 
Mississippi banks maintain corre- 
spondent relationships with the De- 
posit Guaranty Bank. In no instance 
does the bank make a direct loan in 
the local vicinity served by a smaller 
banking institution. “The farmer in 
the outlying community,” said Mr. 
Gayden, “is the customer of the 
country bank and the smaller bank 
is our customer.” 
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Mr. Gayden told about the growth 
of his bank’s loan portfolio since it 
established a Correspondent Bank- 
ing Department and then briefly 
outlined the procedure followed when 
cooperating with correspondents in 
making loans: 

“For comparison purposes, in 
March 1959, we participated with 20 
banks in 61 agricultural loans, our 
portion of which totaled $727,000. 
Twenty-one months later, our partic- 
ipations had jumped to $4,131,000 in 
67 loans with 45 correspondent 
banks. During this period, our direct 
agriculture loans to farmers de- 
creased by 33%, while our loan par- 
ticipation with correspondents in- 
creased five and one-half times. We 
have lost some business where the 
local bank was reluctant to extend 
credit, but we feel that if there is re- 
luctance on the part of the local bank 
to make the loan extension, then we, 
as the large correspondent, certainly 
should not make such a loan. Well 


then, what are the mechanics? Just 
how do we set up and enter in such 
a loan participation with a local 
bank? 

“The local bank reviews the bor- 
rower’s financial statement and ob- 
tains information as to how much 
money is involved in the loan, what 
it is to be used for, and how he plans 
to retire the loan, and any other 
pertinent information usually ob- 
tained in reviewing a loan request. 

“In highly specialized production 
loans, the local bank may not be fa- 
miliar with dollar requirements in 
the different facets of production; 
therefore, he requests counsel from 
the large correspondent which has 
people capable of discussing intelli- 
gently how the loan should be set up 
and serviced. We find that if a loan is 
properly set up in the beginning, the 
chances are pretty good that that 
loan will perform in a satisfactory 
manner. This is a service many local 
banks, due to their capital structure, 
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Two somewhat different services offered by the Planters Bank, Tunica, Miss., is (1) a bulletin board in its lobby stocked 
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EXPERIENCE 


/s one of our major assets 


Fact is, we’re the most experienced bank in town. But you can’t put 
a dollar-and-cents value on experience ... so you won't find it listed 
in our statement of condition. It’s there, nevertheless, and it shows 
its value in many ways. It helps us put money to work more wisely 
... for the purchase of new homes... the development of new 
businesses . . . the creation of new jobs. It lets us offer sound 
business and trust advice to our customers. Advice that can often 
mean the difference between the right decision and just any decision. 
This extra experience can help you, too. Just call on us. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS OF JUNE 30, 1961 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


$173,640,899.00 Demand Deposits : 


Individuals, Corporations and 


Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government 


State and Municipal Securities..... 127,225,202.76 
Other Securities 2,151,400.00 
Loans & Discounts .$281,945,444.61 


$415,316,537.35 

28,825,014.87 

41,746,345.26 

$485,887 ,897.48 

Savings and Time Deposits 419,340,011.01 


Real Estate Loans... 156,772,379.11 438,717,823.72 


Bank Properties and Equipment.... —10,573,059.20 


Customers’ Liability on 
Letters of Credit 183,103.73 


Accrued Interest 3,701,379.84 
Other Assets 1,228,446.91 


$1,003,656 244,71 


Total Deposits......... $905,227,908.49 
Liability on Letters of Credit ,103.73 
Unearned Interest 5,297,576.25 
Accrued Expenses and 
Other Liabilities 6,244,819.74 
Capital Stock 
($10.00 par value). $18,378,500.00 
pl 50,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits.. 13,964,416.77 
General Reserves.. 4,359,919.73 86,702,836.50 


$1,003,656,244.71 


United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par value of $83,697,000.00 are pledged to secure 
public and other deposits where required by law, including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to $4,635,328.02. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


FRANK D. EAMAN CHARLES H. HEWITT 
Butzel, Eaman, Long, Executive Vice President 


HARRY L. PIERSON 
Chairman of the Board 
Dura Corporation 


CLEVELAND THURBER 
Senior Partner 


CALVIN P. BENTLEY 
Chairman of the Board 
Owosso Savings Bank Gust & Kennedy 


Mitchell-Bentley Corp. LOUIS A. FISHER 
= a Fabricon Products Division Miller, Canfield, Paddock & Stone 
National Steel Corporation Eagle-Picher Company JAMES McMILLAN HERBERT B. TRIX 


t 
The Detroit Edison Co. Fisher & Company 
SELDEN B. DAUME ‘Chairman of the Board Director 
Vice Chairman Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings, Inc, "he Murray Corp. of America 
LESLIE H. GREEN 


WILLIAM R. YAW 
JOSEPH M. DODGE Chairma 


n RAYMOND T. PERRING President 
Chairman Automotive Materials Corp. President Wabeek Corporation 


FREDERICK C. MATTHAE! 
Director 
American Metal Products Co. 


the Most Experienced Bank in town 


DETROIT BANK & TRUST 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


COPYRIGHT 1961 THE DETROIT BANK & TRUST CO. 


59 CONVENIENT OFFICES 
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are not able to afford. This is a serv- 
ice offered to the local banks in Mis- 
sissippi, and we contribute our 
growth of correspondent relation- 
ships directly to our being able to 
perform such a service. . . .” 


B of A Officer Honored at 
4-H Club Field Day 


| ye his work with rural young- 
sters, Forest M. Berry of Bank of 
America, Los Angeles, was honored 
by University of California’s Agri- 
culture Extension Service, at the 
twelfth annual Southern California 
4-H Club Field Day. The event, held 
on the university’s Riverside campus, 
was attended by more than 2,000 peo- 
ple. The field day was dedicated to 
him and the previous night 100 
guests attended a dinner held in his 
honor. 

Mr. Berry is assistant vice-presi- 
dent of Bank of America and director 
of its farm youth program in South- 
ern California. He was in the fore- 
front in launching the bank on what 
has now become an extensive series 
of programs for farm youth when in 
1943 he chairmaned the first South- 
ern California Future Farmers of 
America Field Day at Chino. In 1950 
he chairmaned the first similar 
Southern California event for 4-H 
clubs at Pomona. These events have 
since expanded to statewide pro- 
grams. But this is only a part of the 
story. 

After successfully managing the 
Salvation Army Home ranch in Lyt- 
ton, Calif., for 12 years, he became 
manager of the co-operative North 
Coast Livestock Marketing Associa- 
tion, with over 500 members, in Son- 
oma County, California. Because of 
his outstanding work there, Bank of 
America invited him to join its staff 
as an agricultural appraiser for 
Southern California in 1942. He re- 
tired on July 31, 1961. 


Customers Featured in 
Bank's Ad Mat Series 


A CUSTOMER relations idea involv- 
ing the use of candid snapshots 
has been effectively employed by the 
National Bank of Chenoa, Ill. It ap- 
peals to the customer or prospective 
customer where he is most vulnerable 
by putting him into the bank’s ad- 
vertising. The bank sponsors an ad 
mat series entitled “Memo—Are You 
in This Picture?” 
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Forest M. Berry, right, receives leather-bound book of “thank you” letters at 4-H 

Club testimonial dinner from George B. Alcorn, California director of the Agricul- 

tural Extension Service. At left, Jesse W. Tapp, chairman, Bank of America, Los 
Angeles 


From here on let’s allow Assistant 
Cashier John Schopp to tell the 
story: 

“.. . we show pictures of bank 
patrons going through the various 
phases of everyday banking and tak- 
ing advantages of our services, such 
as: 

(1) Local person opening a sav- 
ings account; (2) farmer looking 
over feed-lot with cattle, depicting 
loan; (3) patron using our night de- 
pository; (4) patron shown with 
bank employee using our duplicating 
machine; and (5) patron shown us- 
ing our Recordak. 

“At the end of mat we add signa- 
ture line and give a short explana- 
tion of the ad. This procedure may 
be adopted for most of the bank’s 
services.” 


Loans to Montana Vo-Aé 
College Majors 


HE Conrad National Bank of Ka- 

lispell, Mont., has announced a 
plan for financial assistance to needy 
county students who are studying 
vocational agriculture in college. 
Conrad President Alex K. Sample, 
Jr., said this pilot program was 
started because “‘we feel we have a 
definite vested interest in the youth 
of Kalispell and the Flathead Valley, 
particularly the farm youth because 
of the importance of agriculture and 
forestry to our local economy.” 

The purpose of the plan is to pro- 
vide assistance to worthy Flathead 
County High School graduates who 


are attending or planning to attend 
college to major in agriculture or re- 
lated fields. It is designed to aid stu- 
dents who cannot get adequate as- 
sistance from other sources. Under 
the flexible financing program, re- 
payment is based on earnings after 
college graduation. 

The program will be administered 
by three senior bank officers, two 
Flathead County High School Vo-Ag 
Department representatives, and a 
high school administrator. This ad- 
visory committee will screen appli- 
cants and review the program of par- 
ticipants periodically. Loans will not 
be advanced until the boy or girl has 
completed at least one quarter of 
college work, but it is not restricted 
to first year students. 

By calling this a pilot program, 
Mr. Sample indicated that in future 
years the Conrad National Bank Ed- 
ucational Loan Fund could be extend- 
ed to college students in fields other 
than agriculture. 


Ocean Water Blasts 
Summer Forest Fires 


~~ vast, untapped ocean re- 
sources, which are attracting un- 
precedented scientific interest these 
days, have yielded a watery dividend 
to help the nation’s forest resources, 
according to an announcement by 
the American Forest Products In- 
dustries. 

Giant kelp drawn from the depth 
of the Pacific Ocean will be used to 
produce a sort of “thick water” chem- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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“This represents very good bank business,” says Banker Townsend, as he displays a broiler that was 
hatched, grown and processed in the Selbyville area. “Our losses have been very low on poultry loans.” 


“WE CREATED A GOOD BANK CUSTOMER WHEN 
WE BACKED GEORGE EDWARD GRAY, PURINA DEALER” 


—says JOHN G. TOWNSEND, III, President, 
Baltimore Trust Company, Selbyville, Delaware 


Folks around Selbyville say, ‘Chicken business 
carries the community.”’ An important factor in 
the poultry industry is the teamwork of Balti- 
more Trust Company and the Selbyville Purina 
Dealership owned by George Edward Gray. 


Baltimore Trust Company supplied capital for 
Mr. Gray to start his business in 1947. Additional 
financing has been provided for expansion of the 
Dealership and for birds, feed and sanitation 
products needed in the contract growing of 


2,000,000 broilers a year. Mr. Gray (inset) is a leading broiler producer in the Delmarva area. 


° P A few of his poultry houses are shown in the picture. He employs many 
The Dealership has grown into an important poul- contract growers. 


try operation in the Selbyville area. Annual 
wages paid by Mr. Gray to contract growers 
amounts to about $125,000. His trucks carry bulk 
feed to 140 poultry-house bins. He has maintained 
asatisfactory account with the bank for a number 
of years. 
Baltimore Trust Company was a leader in founding 
the Delmarva poultry industry in 1931. Since then, 
the industry has grown until it is the area’s most 
important asset. It has brought in related industries 3 
such as feed manufacture, breeder flocks, hatcheries ; Pat seiner QUALITY 
and poultry processing. Litter from the houses has 
increased soil fertility and the production of corn fie, 70 days in business in 1903, Balti- 
and soybeans, a great deal of which is purchased more Trust Company resources were 
by the nearby Purina Mill. $71,532. Today its assets are $15,330,395. 


SERVICE | 


PURINA... YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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News for Country Bankers 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


ical to blast forest fires from the air 
this summer in the Northwest, re- 
ports AFPI. 

The Klamath Forest Protective 
Association, Klamath Falls, Oreg., 
one of the West’s oldest cooperative 
fire fighting organizations, is pion- 
eering in the air-tanker use of algin- 
thickened water. This private land- 
owner group has been testing use of 
sodium alginate solution, a small 


amount of which transforms water 
into a syrupy gel that effectively 
smothers fires. 


Capital and Credit Needs 


A CHALLENGING approach to the 
economic problems besetting the 
American farmer is contained in 
Capital and Credit Needs in a Chang- 
ing Agriculture, a new book released 
recently by the Iowa State Univer- 
sity Press. “His ability to obtain and 
use capital wisely is a crucial factor 
in determining whether the farmer 


CONDENSED 
STATEMENT OF 
CONDITION 


at close of business June 30, 1961 


DIRECTORS 
Roy A. BRITT 
President 


Wm. H. ANDREWS 
MILO W. BEKINS 


Cash and Due from Banks . ; 
United States Government Securities ‘ 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies . 

State, County & Municipal Securities . 


$129,653,435 
174,693,978 
2,700,608 
49,329,466 


| 


can increase his net income,” the au- 
thors point out. 

This book presents the viewpocints 
of 53 leading authorities on al] 
phases of the capital and credit prob- 
lems, and is designed to stimulate 
the thinking of agricultural workers 
in making needed agricultural ad- 
justments. It is the outgrowth of a 
nationwide conference sponsored by 
the TVA, the Farm Foundation, and 
the Iowa State Center for Agricul- 
tural and Economic Adjustment. 

Copies are available from the pub- 
lishers at $3.95. 


New Agricultural Booklets 


_ Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has published a booklet 
entitled ‘Food Costs,” ‘which in- 
cludes information on retail and 
farm prices and marketing spreads. 

The text material is presented in 
simplified language and amplified by 
colored charts. 

This Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 856 is available from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., at 15 cents a copy. 
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HE state bankers associations of 


Other Securities ; 500,001 
Loans and Discounts (less Reserve) . 285,462,134 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock . . eM 1,050,000 
Stock in Commercial Fireproof Building 
Co.— Head Office Building 348,500 
Bank Premises . . 
Furniture, Fixtures and Equipment . 
Other Real Estate Owned. 
Customers’ Liability Under Letters of 
Credit and Acceptances ; 
Earned Interest Receivable . 
Other Resources 


TOTAL 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock 


GEORGE D. BJURMAN 
W. J. BOYLE 

WALTER H. BUTLER 
RALPH J. CHANDLER 
DWIGHT L. CLARKE 
DAVIs FACTOR ° 
HERBERT D. IVEY 

L. O. IVEY 

G. HAROLD JANEWAY 
ROBERT GIBSON JOHNSON 
EARLE M. JORGENSEN 
DONALD H. MCKEE 
GEORGE A. PARKER 
JOHN B. RAUEN 
SAMUEL K. RINDGE 
WILLIAM S., ROSECRANS 
HENRY SALVATORI 
W. A. SIMPSON 
EMERSON SPEAR 

RON STEVER 
KENNETH B, WILSON 


Maine, New Hampshire, and Ver- 
mont, in cooperation with the State 
Colleges of Agriculture in those 
states, have produced a colorful book- 
let entitled “Farm Profits Don’t Just 
Happen!” It is attractively illustrat- 
ed with New England farm scenes, 
charts, tables, and line drawings. 

Topics covered in the booklet in- 
clude “Here’s What Fertilizer Does”; 
“High Fertility Farming Means 
More Profitable Farming”; “High 
Costs Will Eat Up Your Profit Unless 
Yields Are High”; and “Don’t Guess 

. Have Your Soil Tested.” 


Farm Youth Speech Awards 


0 New York State Bankers As- 
sociation recently cited 18 farm 
youths for outstanding achievement 
in the field of public speaking. 
Awards were made at the annual 
New York State convention of the 
Future Farmers of America. More 
than 1,000 agricultural leaders, farm 
youths, teachers, and public officials 
attended. The farm youths were se- 
lected from among 101 individuals 
who competed in speaking contests 
held in 30 counties in the state. 


1,986,188 
2,692,658 
1,522,177 


$658,455,777 


$ 13,325,000 
Surplus. 21,675,000 
Undivided Profits 8,859,239 
Reserve for Taxes, Expenses, Etc. . 
Discount Collected—Unearned . 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances : 

Other Liabilities 

Deposits . 


TOTAL 


$ 43,859,239 


599,746,179 
. $658,455,777 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


Head Office: Spring Street at Fifth, Los Angeles « 63 Offices in Southern California 


Member of the Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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Are there opportunities for more 
income from your bond portfolio? 


Running a bank is a full-time job. And with the 
press of serving customers, meeting operating 
deadlines, and developing new business, a 
banker is frequently unable to devote the 
proper time and thought to another very im- 
portant problem: realizing the maximum re- 
sults from his bond portfolio. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that so many 
banks turn to The Northern Trust for assist- 
ance in the selection and management of secu- 
rities. This assistance covers every aspect of 


NORTHERN 


50 South LaSalle Street 
Illinois 
Fl 6-S500 - Member F.D.I.C. 


Ny Chicago 90, 


New York Representative: 
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bond investment, portfolio analysis, adjust- 
ment for tax purposes, and assistance in the 
management of bond accounts. 

Would you like the help of a Northern Trust 
Bond officer, well-informed on market condi- 
tions and the management of bank portfolios? 
You are invited to phone or write us; if you are 
not already acquainted in the Bank, ask for Mr. 
Warren F. Sarle, Vice President. We will be 
happy to have an officer contact you at your 
convenience. 


RUST 


BANK 


15 Broad Street, New York 15, New York. Digby 4-7400 
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THIS EMBLEM 


many things to financial institutions 


It attracts people to financial institutions for 
a special purpose . . . It prompts them to join 
Christmas Club where it is displayed . . . It 
reminds people of easy, painless, systematic 
saving ... It alerts Christmas Club members 
to keep up their payments . . . It represents an 
organization which has enjoyed the support 
and loyalty for 50 years of financial institu- 
tions in every state in the Union... . And it 


identifies your institution with the national 
advertising of Christmas Club a Corporation 
. .. It stands for a service that builds charac- 
ter, builds savings, and builds business for 
other services offered by your institution. 


Your Christmas Club staff member will be 
glad to explain how this emblem can be sup- 
plied without charge to your institution. 


Make the most of it- 


D S LAY IT prominently 
Christmas Club 


a Corporation 


Builds Character @ 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Founded by Herbert F. Rawill 
Builds Savings © Builds Business for Financial Institutions 
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BANKING NEWS 


Deputy Manager George R. 
Amy Made Chief A.B.A. 
Administrative Officer 


Deputy Mgrs. Melvin C. Miller and 
R. R. Fichtel Get New Assignments 


Appointment of George R. Amy as 


chief administrative officer of The | 


American Bankers Association was | 


announced last month by Charls E. 
Walker, executive vice-president. 
Mr. Amy, who joined the A.B.A. 
staff in 1944, became a deputy mana- 
ger in 1947 and was named secretary 
of the A.B.A.’s State Association Sec- 


tion in 1954. He will retain these © 


titles and functions in his new as- 
signment but in addition will act in 
an over-all staff supervisory capacity 
handling administrative matters del- 
egated to him by the executive vice- 
president. 


CBOC Transferred to Miller 


Dr. Walker also announced the ap- 
pointment of Melvin C. Miller as di- 
rector of the Country Bank Opera- 
tions Committee, a post until now 
also filled by Mr. Amy. Mr. Miller has 
served continuously in the bank 
management field since joining the 
A.B.A. in 1929. In 1942 he was 
named secretary of the A.B.A. Bank 
Management Committee and was 
promoted to A.B.A. deputy manager 
in 1946. Mr. Miller received the addi- 
tional assignment of convention di-- 


George R. Amy 


M. C. Miller 


R. R. Fichtel L. C. Peacock 


rector for the Association in 1955. 
He will retain these functions. 


| Associate Convention Director 


Rudolph R. Fichtel was named as- 
sociate convention director to work 
with Mr. Miller in planning the 
A.B.A.’s annual national conven- 
tions. Mr. Fichtel has been with the 
A.B.A. since 1953. After six years as 
secretary and director of the Public 
Relations Committee, in 1959 he was 
promoted to deputy manager and 


| since then has been secretary of the 


A.B.A. Savings Division. He will con- 
tinue in this post. 

The new assignments became ef- 
fective immediately. 


220 Bankers Will Attend A.B.A.’s National Trust 
School af Northwestern U, Evanston, Aug. 7-25 


The second annual session of The 
National Trust School, conducted by 
the Trust Division of The American 
Bankers Association, opens Monday, 
August 7, on Northwestern Univer- 
sity’s Evanston campus. 

The School runs for three weeks, 
closing August 25. The student body, 
composed of some 220 bankers (11 


of them women) comes from 43 | 
| graduates to take the course in 


states and Japan. The banker-stu- 
dents range in age from 23 to 59. 
The faculty, numbering 85, is 


drawn from banks, the bar, supervis- | 


ory agencies, investment companies, 
and from universities. 
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For the first nine days of the ses- 
sion, all students will meet together 
for instruction in the fundamentals 


_of the trust business. The student 


body then will be divided between 
those majoring in “trust administra- 
tion” and those majoring in “trust 
new business.” Twelve of last year’s 
students who majored in “trust ad- 
ministration” are returning as post 


“trust new business.” They will not 
repeat the first nine days of the ses- 
sion. 

The 3-week school is a 1-time 
course, designed to fill the gap be- 


Leslie C. Peacock Named 
Secretary of Economic 
Growth Committee 


Formerly an Asst. Vice-president 
of Republic National Bank, Dallas 


Leslie C. Peacock has joined the 
staff of The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation as secretary of its Committee 
for Economic Growth Without Infla- 
tion, it was announced recently by 
A.B.A. Executive Vice-president 
Charls E. Walker. 

Dr. Peacock came to the A.B.A. 
from the Republic National Bank of 
Dallas, Tex., where he was assistant 
vice-president. From 1955 to 1960 he 
served as financial economist. with 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 
Prior to that service, he was a lec- 
turer in finance at The University of 
Texas. 

In his new post, Dr. Peacock suc- 
ceeds Harold L. Cheadle, deputy man- 
ager and director of the A.B.A.’s 
Department of Economics and Re- 
search, of which the Committee for 
Economic Growth Without Inflation 
is a component. Mr. Cheadle contin- 
ues as department head and as secre- 
tary of the Government Borrowing 
Committee. 


| B.A., M.A., and Ph.D. Degrees 


A native Texan, Dr. Peacock was 


| born in Corsicana in 1930 and was 


reared in Henderson. He earned 
Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees in 
Business Administration and the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy at The 
University of Texas. 

Dr. Peacock is a member of the 
American Finance Association as well 
as other professional organizations. A 
bachelor, he lives in New York City. 


tween instruction of the American 
Institute of Banking and the trust 
courses taught at The Stonier Grad- 
uate School of Banking, both of 
which are educational enterprises of 
The American Bankers Association. 

Secretary of the Trust Division, 
which conducts the school, is A.B.A. 
Deputy Manager Robert G. Howard, 
who also is the school’s director. 
Mary C. Smith, assistant secretary 
of the division, is the registrar. 
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"Pension Trends and Self-Employed” and ‘Guideposts 


for Banking Expansion” Published by Rutgers U. Press | 


Two new books which promise to 
have wide use in banking and related 
financial businesses have been an- 
nounced by the Rutgers University 
Press in its Rutgers Banking series. 
They are: Pension Trends and the 
Self-Employed, by Richmond M. Cor- 


bett, assistant trust officer, The Chi- 
cago Title and Trust Company; and | 


Guideposts for Banking Expansion, 
by Gavin Spofford, assistant secre- 
tary, The Hanover Bank, New York 
City. 

The Rutgers Banking series is 
composed of selected theses written 
by graduating students at The Ston- 


ier Graduate School of Banking con- | 
ducted by The American Bankers As- | 


sociation at Rutgers—The State Uni- 


versity of New Jersey, which have | 
been specially chosen as to subject | 
matter for their general interest in | 
banking and business. The material | 
is then amplified and illustrated for | 
| a new independent bank. 


publication. 


Pension Trends Ready in Fall 


Pension Trends and the Self-Em- | 
ployed will be ready for distribution | 


by early fall. It is an analytic discus- 
sion of the ways and means by which 
American citizens not on any busi- 
ness <. public payroll may provide 


for themselves the securities of old- | 


age benefits and unemployment com- 


pensation. The author discusses sav- | 
ing and inflation, particularly in re- | 


lation to the contention that the tax 


exemptions proposed by the Keogh | 


bill as contributions to retirement 
are anti-inflationary. The book is of 
especial interest to bank trust of- 
ficers. 

Mr. Corbett, the author, was grad- 
uated from The Stonier Graduate 
School of Banking in 1957, and his 
thesis was written in anticipation of 


the adoption of the Keogh legislation, | 


then before Congress, which would 
provide for pensions for self-em- 
ployed persons. When the legislation 


was not adopted, the manuscript was | 


revised and supplemented to provide 
for a timely discussion of the sub- 
ject. 

Publication in late fall or early 
winter is expected for Guideposts for 


Banking Expansion, written by Mr. 


Spofford. A. foreword to the discus- 
sion was tten by Dr. Marcus Nad- 
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ler, professor of finance, New York 
University. 

The shift in the distribution of 
personal income and the movement 
of people from farm to city and from 


city to suburbs raise problems for | 
banks or any other institutions plan- | 


ning expansion. 

“This book arose out of some expe- 
rience in assisting banks in planning 
for and measuring the potential of 
new office locations,” Mr. Spofford 
writes in his introduction. “It was 


altogether too evident that ...a 
major industry was undergoing sub- | 
| stantial expansion without any 


guideposts to measure the fate of 
such investments as it was making.” 

The author warns that each situa- 
tion has 
and pitfalls, and there must be a con- 


cern for overall economic soundness | 


as well as individual profit in apprais- 


ing the potential of a new branch or | 


The volume consists of 192 pages 


| containing eight maps and numerous | 


charts and tables. 
Books in the Rutgers Banking se- 
ries may be purchased singly at 


| $4.50 per volume from the Rutgers | 


University Press, New Brunswick, 


N. J., or on an advance subscription | 
basis. Advance orders for the two | 


new volumes, number four and five in 


the series, are now being received. | 


The book, Investment Portfolio 
Management in the Commercial 
Bank, by Roger A. Lyon, assistant 
vice-president of The Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, New York City, is now in 
its second printing. It was first pub- 
lished last winter. 


individual characteristics | 


"Customer Analysis,” An 
A.B.A. Market Research 
Job, Commended by ARCB 


Allen Morgan Recommends Banks 
Use Book as Correspondent Tool 


The market research activities of 
The American Bankers Association, 
which have been highlighted by the 
publication of a booklet Customer 
Analysis, have been commended by 
the Public Relations Commission of 
| the Association of Reserve City 
Bankers, which recommends use of 
the booklet in member banks and in 
correspondent relationships. 

In a letter to Association of Re- 
serve City Bankers members, Allen 
Morgan, chairman of the ARCB 
Public Relations Commission, says: 
“It is our thinking that you can use 
the booklet in two ways: first, as an 
aid in analyzing your own custo- 
| mers; and second—and we think 
just as important—as a correspond- 
| ent bank service. More often than 
not, a complaint heard from country 
bankers concerns the inability of 
| their correspondent bank representa- 
| tives to discuss new or meaningful 
| subjects. Customer Analysis, if in- 
| corporated by large banks as a cor- 
| respondent service, could do a great 
deal to rectify this complaint.” 
| Mr. Morgan is president of the 
| First National Bank of Memphis, 


| Tenn. 

The booklet was prepared by the 
A.B.A.’s market research staff of the 
Research Committee in conjunction 
| with the Country Bank Operations 
| Committee. Copies can be ordered 
from the Printing Department, The 
| American Bankers Association, 12 
| East 36th St., New York 16, at $3 
each. Approximately 1,500 copies of 
Customer Analysis have already been 
purchased. 


29 Head Offices and 50 Branches Become Members of 
A.B.A. in Third Quarter of Association Fiscal Year 


Twenty-nine head offices in 20 
states and 50 branches of banks were 
received as new members of The 
American Bankers Association dur- 
ing the third quarter of the Associa- 
tion fiscal year ended May 13, ac- 
cording to a report by John B. 
Keeline, chairman of the A.B.A. Or- 
ganization Committee. Mr. Keeline is 
president of the Central Trust and 
Savings Bank, Cherokee, Iowa. A 


bank in Haiti (Banque Commerciale | 


D’Haiti, Port au Prince) was also 
received as an associate member. 
Among newly organized banks, 
these head offices became members: 
ALASKA: Alaska State Bank, Fair- 
| banks. 
CALIFORNIA: 
| Quartz Hill. 
COLORADO: Southwest State Bank, 
Denver. 
FLORIDA: University City Bank, 
(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Gainesville; Island Bank, Holmes 
Beach; and Commercial Bank at Port 
Tampa, Port Tampa City. 

ILLINOIS: First National Bank, 
Crystal Lake, and Prospect Plaza 
Bank, Mount Prospect. 

KANSAS: Security State Bank, 


Scott City. 
LOUISIANA: Allen State Bank, Oak- 


Housing and 


Cleveland Bank Has 
Mortgage Fund 


THE National City Bank of Cleve- 
land has a new pooled investment 
fund which will permit pension and 
profit sharing trusts to invest in real 
estate mortgages, chiefly FHA and 
VA, on residential property. Partici- 
pating trusts acquire units which 
are valued monthly and can be ac- 
quired or withdrawn on any valua- 
tion date. Participation is limited to 
pension and profit sharing trusts ap- 
proved by the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

The bank also has an equity fund, 
in common stocks, and a fixed in- 
come fund, primarily in corporate 
bonds. President John S. Fangboner 
said the addition of the mortgage 
fund would give each participating 
trust maximum flexibility in invest- 
ment policy. 


Construction Rises 


THE value of total new construction 
put in place in June 1961 amounted 
to $5.1-billion, according to esti- 
mates of the Bureau of the Census, 
US. Department of Commerce. This 
amount was 9% more than in May 
1961, compared to a normal seasonal 
increase of 7% between May and 
June. Spending for new construc- 
tion in June 1961 was 2% above the 
June 1960 level. 

Total new private construction 
expenditurgs-in June 1961 amounted 
to $3.6-billion. This amount was 
7% ‘greater than in May 1961, com- 
pared to a normal seasonal increase 
of 6% between May and June. The 
June 1961 amount was about the 
same as in June 1960. 

Total new public construction ex- 
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dale, Louisiana. 

MAINE: American Trust Company, 
Lewiston. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Wilmington Bank 
& Trust Company. 

MONTANA: First National Bank, 
Cut Bank. 

NEBRASKA: Bank of Indianola, In- 
dianola. 


Mortgages 


penditures in June 1961 amounted 
to $1.7-billion, 12% greater than in 
May 1961. The normal seasonal in- 
crease between May and June is 
about 10%. Spending for public con- 
struction in June 1961 was 8% above 
expenditures in June 1960. 

Spending for total new construc- 
tion in the first six months of 1961 
amounted to $25.5-billion, compared 
to $25.1-billion in the same period 
of 1960. 


National Housing Market 


FOR the 5-year period 1961 through 
1965, a total of 6,300,000 non-farm 
residential housing starts is forecast 
for the United States, by the Denton 
Housing Trends Company, Coral 
Gables, Fla. This estimate includes 
both public and private homes and 
apartment units, but excludes group 
quarters, transient accommodations, 
mobile homes and house boats. 

The estimated 6,300,000 starts 
“represent a 4% lower total than 


**You’re wonder- 
ful, Jack. I can’t 
wait till Mom 
comes to visit... 
try out her favor- 


ite recipes—and 
teach me to cook!” 


NEW JERSEY: Cherry Hill National 
Bank of Del., Merchantville. 

OHIO: Barberton State Bank. 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Peoples Bank of 
Cheraw, Cheraw. 

TEXAS: North Dallas Bank & Trust 
Company, Dallas. 

VIRGINIA: Potomac Bank & Trust 
Company, Fairfax. 


the 6,535,000 housing starts of the 
past 5-year period, 1956-1960, said 
the Denton Company. 

Continuing, it stated: 

“Certain assumptions concerning 
the general economic condition of the 
country as a whole during the next 
five years are implicit in this fore- 
cast. In addition, predictions as to fu- 
ture developments of present under- 
lying trends peculiar to the housing 
industry are also relevant in consid- 
ering the 5-year outlook. 


“These assumptions are: 


(1) No severe economic depression 
will occur during 1961-1965 al- 
though the economy will be trou- 
bled with an excessive rate of 
unemployment. 

(2) Demand for capital by the in- 
dustrial sector will be light in 
the first half but strong in the 
second half of the next five years. 
As a result, mortgage money 
should be generally tight in the 
second half. 

(3) Aggregate demand for new 
housing will be at a lower level 
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than that preceding 1960. De- 
mand is expected to be stronger 
in the second half of the next five 
years than in the first half. 
The trend in multi-family hous- 
ing unit construction will be gen- 
erally downward as opposed to 
the upward trend of the past five 
years. 

The low-cost home market will 
expand at the expense of medium 
priced homes. 

Activity under the FHA pro- 
gram will concentrate on lower 
cost housing for elderly as well 
as low income groups. 

Mobile home builders, prefabri- 
cators, and shell builders will, in 
the aggregate, increase their 
share of the market. 
Modernization of building codes 
as a result of economic pressure 
will permit conventional build- 
ers to employ more cost-cutting 


(4 


~ 


(5) 


(6 


(7 


~ 


(8 


techniques including increased 
use of factory built component 
parts. 


(9) The share of additions and alter- 
ations of the residential con- 
struction dollar will increase 


relative to the past five years. 


“Variations from these national 
trend predictions occur in each of the 


four census regions. However, varia- 
tion will be for the most part one of 
degree as none of the regions is ex- 
pected to wholly escape the influence 
of national developments. 

“The 5-year period of 1961-1965 is 
peculiarly situated with respect to 
demand for housing. It comes at the 
end of the depression—World War II 
influenced demand period; and, it oc- 
curs just before a period which for 
years has been expected to be charac- 
terized by increasing demand for 
housing, the mid- and late 1960s. 

“The effects of comparatively lean 
years on building codes, costs, and 
techniques may be realized in full in 
the latter half of this decade. The 
building industry should then be well 
prepared to satisfy the increase in 
housing demand with a housing value 
historically unrivaled.” 


Transportation and Urban 
Renewal 


WITH more and more of the na- 
tion’s population and activities clus- 
tered in large metropolitan centers, 
urban land is becoming an increas- 
ingly scarce and valuable natural re- 
source, said Lowdon Wingo, Jr., in 
Transportation and Urban Land. The 
effects of the spread of cities into 
rural hinterlands present several ur- 


Savings 


gent questions as yet relatively un. 
explored, he said. 

In a new study just published by 
Resources for the Future, Mr. Wingo 
seeks to relate the largest use of 
urban space—residential land for 
households—to the organization and 
technology of urban transportation, 
His aim is to supply a framework for 
analyzing and projecting urban ar. 
rangement through a_ theoretical 
“model” emphasizing some critical 
elements that often are overlooked in 
land utilization and transportation 
policy. 

Mr. Wingo is a research associate 
on the Resources for the Future staff, 
working in the field of regional eco- 
nomics. The 144-page paper-bound 
book, priced at $2, is available from 
Resources for the Future, 1775 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


Urban Renewel Grants 


URBAN Renewal Commissioner Wil- 
liam L. Slayton recently announced 
that he had approved $196,902,281 
in capital grant funds for 81 urban 
renewal projects in 71 localities. 

The Kennedy Administration’s 
newly enacted Housing Act of 1961 
authorizes a $2-billion increase in 
urban renewal grant funds. 


Impact of Legislation on Commercial Banks Savings Function 


In a discussion of “Legislation for 
Tomorrow” at the annual convention 
of the Virginia Bankers Association 
in Hot Springs, CARL A. BIMSON, 
president of The American Bankers 
Association and of the Valley Na- 
tional Bank of Arizona, Phoenix, in- 
cluded these points on savings, the 
competition of commercial banks, and 
legislation now under consideration 
by the Congress to equalize the tax 
burden and to withhold 20% in taxes 
from corporate dividends and sav- 
ings interest: 


AM pleased to be able to report a 
brightening prospect for tax jus- 
tice as applied to competing financial 
institutions. Early in the session, 
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Representative Curtis of Missouri 
and Representative Harrison of Vir- 
ginia introduced identical bills which 
would help tremendously to modify 
the tax favoritism now enjoyed by the 
savings and loan associations and the 
mutual savings banks. There are sev- 
eral factors which improve the out- 
look for this remedial legislation. 


S&Ls Are Big Business 


One, the great growth in size and 
services of savings and loan associa- 
tions since World War II makes it 
clear that the savings and loan busi- 
ness and, in fact, many individual 
associations qualify as big business. 
As a matter of fact, a majority of the 
nation’s “‘small savers” today do their 


saving not in savings and loan asso- 
ciations but in commercial banks. In 
1959 the average savings account in 
commercial banks was about $1,000 
compared with a $2,072 average in 
savings and loan associations. 

As evidence of the fact that the 
savings and loan business is big 
business, in 1950 the savings and 
loan associations held $13.9-billion 
in savings, or 20.2% of all savings 
held by principal financial institu- 
tions. By 1959, the amount had grown 
to $54.5-billion—or 35.8% of the to- 
tal. 

Another factor giving rise to op- 
timism in this field is the critical need 
for Federal revenue. This is gaining 
greater and greater public recogni- 
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tion. Whether or not we are in agree- 
ment with all of the President’s tax 
proposals, and most people aren’t, 
they at least bring to mind questions 
as to why such drastic proposals 
should be activated while important 
segments of our economy pay virtual- 
ly no tax at all. It is natural that 
people should begin to question why 
financial institutions as important as 
savings and loan associations should 
be excused from paying a fair share 
of their income for the support of the 
National Government. It just doesn’t 
make sense to extract substantial tax 
payments from commercial banks 
and practically all other businesses— 
and individual citizens as well— 
while collecting little or nothing from 
savings and loan associations. 

Another factor in our favor is the 
American sense of fair play. Com- 
mercial banks and savings and loan 
associations compete head-on with 
each other for savings and for cer- 
tain types of loans. Many people see 
an inherent wrong in a Federal tax 
policy that gives one type of institu- 
tion a significant competitive advan- 
tage over the other. 


President Recognizes 
Discrimination 

Finally, the President of the Unit- 
ed States himself recognized the pres- 
ent law as being discriminatory in 
his tax message to the Congress. Re- 
ferring to this tax inequity, the Pres- 
ident noted: “Some of the most im- 
portant types of private savings and 
lending institutions in the country 
are accorded tax-deductible reserve 
provisions which substantially re- 
duce or eliminate their Federal in- 
come tax liability. These provisions 
should be reviewed with the aim of 
assuring nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment.” The President stated that 
“remedial legislation” (referring to 
this and other matters covered in 
his message) “would enlarge the 
revenues and contribute to a fair and 
sound tax structure... .” 

President Kennedy’s tax message 
also included a recommendation for 
a 20% withholding rate on both cor- 
porate dividends and investment- 
type interest income. The proposal, 
to be effective January 1, 1962, does 
not require the preparation of with- 
holding statements to be sent to each 
recipient. In lieu thereof, each tax- 
payer would be instructed that his 
dividend and interest receipts repre- 
sented only 80% of his actual income 
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from these sources. He would also be 
advised how to prepare his tax re- 
turns to report the full 100%. 

Prior to the presentation of the tax 
message, we met with Treasury of- 
ficials and pointed out some of the 
disturbing aspects of this withhold- 
ing proposal... . 

It was pointed out that we have 
reached the conclusion that no prac- 
tical, workable withholding system 
has as yet been proposed which would 
not contribute to confusion and irri- 
tation on the part of ordinary tax- 
payers and which would not impose 
unreasonable hardships or inequities 
upon retired persons; widows; mi- 
nors; charitable, educational, and 
other tax-exempt organizations. ... 


Savings Survey Results 


Another striking bit of A.B.A. 
testimony told of the results obtained 
from questionnaires which were sent 
to approximately 300 commercial 
banks. 

The banks so replying hold 24% 
of the dollar total of savings of all 
insured banks and about 20% of the 
total number of accounts. 

The most revealing finding ob- 
tained from the survey relates to the 
very large concentration of small 


The election of officers by Savings Man- 
agement majors of the Class of 1962 at 
this year’s resident session of The Ston- 
ier Graduate School of Banking was the 
last such election in view of the fact that 
Savings Management will be discontin- 
ued as a major course of study next year; 
however, courses in savings and mort- 
gage fields are being strengthened and 
will continue to be offered by S.G.S.B. 
as required and elective subjects. 


— SM majors elected are left to right: 


John R. Kajmo, FDIC, Colonia, N. J., 
secretary-treasurer; Stephen J. Dowd, 
Somerset Savings Bank, Somerville, 
Mass., president; and Walter J. Klink, 
East River Savings Bank, New York, vice- 


savings accounts. Two-thirds of the 
savings accounts in reporting banks 
pay less than $15 interest per year, 
and another 15% per annual interest 
between $15 and $45. Only 5/10 of 
1% of the accounts in the reporting 
banks receive interest is excess of 
$600 a year. 

On June 15, 1960, insured com- 
mercial banks reported that they held 
52,000,000 savings accounts. Thus, if 
our sample is representative, there 
are approximately 34,000,000 savings 
accounts in commercial banks on 
which the interest is less than $15 a 
year. 
One large bank reported that of 
its approximately 351,000 accounts, 
202,000 had balances of under $100. 
This was 57.54% of their accounts by 
number but only 0.36% of their dol- 
lar totals. 

On an average balance of $10.68 
for these 202,000 accounts, semian- 
nual interest amounted to 15 cents 
each from which, under the proposed 
law, 3 cents would be withheld. 

In verifying these figures I learned 
that this particular bank had over 
148,000 savings accounts with bal- 
ances under $10, and this group con- 
stituted 42% of the total number of 
accounts. 

Of further interest, 7.5% of all ac- 
count owners were under 20 years of 
age while 20.5% were 65 and over. 

Spot checks of other banks showed 
roughly 10% of account holders were 
under age 20 and 20% of the ac- 
counts were held by individuals over 
65. 


Statistics Point up Withholding 
Tax Difficulties 


Considering the fact that there 
were 52,000,000 savings accounts in 
the commercial banks of the country, 
as of June 1960, it is likely over 11,- 
000,000 accounts will be held by per- 
sons age 65 and over by 1962, a large 
percentage of whom should be eligi- 
ble for quarterly refunds. Another 
5,500,000 accounts would be held by 
individuals in the under 20 category. 
Furthermore, last August it was re- 
ported the commercial banks of the 
country had 6,341,000 school savings 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 
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Bankruptcy Act 
Amendment 
Recommended to 
Debt-Swamped 


Consumers 


Boat Display 


Proves Popular 


Instalment Credit 


One method of handling the rising proportion of consumer bankruptcies sug- 
gested by more than one legal expert is the filing of what are known as Chapter 
XIII petitions instead of petitions in voluntary bankruptcy, according to Linn K, 
Twinem, chairman of the American Bar Association committee currently study- 
ing consumer bankruptcy problems. 


The committee is studying causes and cures for the rise in personal bankrupt- 
cies to the 1960 high of 90% of all bankruptcy petitions filed. 


Chapter XIII, amending the Bankruptcy Act of 1938 expressly to permit 
financially distressed wage earners to pay debts out of future earnings, is seldom 
used in all but six states. The bankrupt’s debts are paid out of wages over a 
3-year period, through regular deposits made with a trustee. 


The reasons for the infrequent use of this petition are many, according to Mr. 
Twinem. More than one eminent bankruptcy referee has observed that this pro- 
cedure might be more satisfactory to all involved than a straight bankruptcy 
petition. Reasons for its disuse seem to include lack of knowledge on the part of 
the filing attorney, lack of preference for a clearer credit record than that of a 
bankrupt on the part of the debtor, and opposition from some creditors who know 
they cannot extend new credit to the debtor during the 3-year term covered by 
his Chapter XIII petition. 


Counseling as to future handling of debts is too often lacking, and the debtor 
merely plods his way through the bankruptcy procedure without counsel as to 
how to be a better credit member of society, according to other prominent bank- 
ruptcy referees. 


Scored by Mr. Twinem as among the top three obligations most often listed by 
bankrupts are retail creditors, financial institutions, and doctors, hospital and 
other medical expenses. These three make up 82.8% of total listings and 73% of 
total different creditors listed for bankrupts. Not only do medical expenses oc- 
cupy a prominent position here, but they are also the type most frequently re- 
ferred to a collection agency for collection. Debtors have often stated, says Mr. 
Twinem, that pressure from such agencies was an immediate cause of bankruptcy. 


Two new boats are proving to be a popular display in the lobby at Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago. George Osborn, Harris guard, interrupts boating dreams of bank 
staff members, Susan Prost, center, and Reta Wells, right. The boats, advertising Harris 
Bank boat financing, were loaned by Thede Boats and Motors, Downers Grove, III. 
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“(ne bank in the midwest has reproduced the A.B.A. instalment credit 
creed in its advertising material. There is no harm in wearing your heart 
on your coatsleeve. ... The eyes of the world as well as ‘the eyes of 
Texas’ are upon us.” —J. Andrew Painter, vice-president, First National 
Bank of New York 


Over $13-billion went to home upkeep and improvement in 1960, according to 
recent U.S. Census figures. Single family unit owners spent $7.95-billion; other 
owners, $7-billion; the balance, renters. 


1960’s increase in repair and modernization loans was only $200,000,000—half 
the size of 1959’s growth. No pick up in 1961, either—just moderate declines in 
this paper for all the lending industry. 


The need is there; the will to spend isn’t. Home improvement displays draw 
bank customer inquiries, not business, it’s said. Home Improvement Council 
reports a need for current improvements in 40,000,000 homes to the tune of what 
would be a $69-billion repair bill, silhouetted by $16-billion of repair-needy 
deterioration taking place each year. 


Cash sales of furniture are on an even keel and even improving, but credit 
purchases are still being cut back enough to affect the entire retail furniture 
market, according to retailers at the summer Home Furnishings Show in Chicago. 


Optimistic talk about the future prevails among purchasers, but retailers feel 
there is a considerable reluctance to acquire more instalment debt. From 70% 
to 80% of all furniture purchasing is done on instalment credit. This year’s pur- 
chases are trailing last year’s poor performance, with sales down 10% in April 
and in May from the same months last year. Cash sales actually showed a gain of 
3% for the first four months. 


A second major and closely related cause to the sharp slump in furniture buy- 
ing is considered to be consumer reluctance to buy new homes. New home buyers 
constitute a major segment of the new furniture market, particularly for that 
sold on instalment credit. The new housing lag is considered to be closely tied to 
the furniture credit slump. 


This year 47 states are reported to be surveying possible changes in their in- 
stalment credit roles, as they prepare to assume greater legislative responsibility 
for cutting down on abuses and misuses of instalment financing that are con- 
tributing a black eye to the entire industry and may be helping retard consumc:, 
enthusiasm for this method of buying. 


Senator Douglas’ Full Disclosure bill is considered to be one impetus to state 
action, forcing revamping of restrictions before the Federal Government takes it 
upon itself to do the same. The other pressure felt to be working for further state 
control are consumer complaints and legally and politically voiced unhappiness 
over abuses. 


Among examples of abuse about to be investigated and perhaps changed, ac- 
cording to the Wall Street Journal, are Texas laws loose enough to permit loan 
company rates that work themselves up as high as 300%. This law technically 
limits interest to 10%. 


Also cited by the Wall Street Journal were new legislative considerations in 
Illinois to be directed at abuse of the garnishment privilege. There a creditor 
may seize one-fourth of a worker’s wages if he does not pay his debts; the abuse 
of this'is considered to be driving many harassed workers into bankruptcy. 
Illinois is in the forefront among states experiencing rising consumer bankruptcy 
petitions. 
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Savings 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 95) 


accounts from 17,000 schools with to- 
tal deposits of $234,620,000. Interest 
on these accounts amounted to ap- 
proximately 50 cents per account on 
the average. 

One other aspect of dividend with- 
holding seems to me to be of extreme 
importance and should be so recog- 
nized by Congress. The Presidential 
tax message contained the statement 
that 80% of dividend income ac- 
crues to the 6.5% of taxpayers whose 
incomes exceed $10,000 per year. 

If this is true, and I do not doubt 
that it is, it would seem that millions 
of low income shareholders are going 
to be unnecessarily inconvenienced. 
Some, of course, may never file for a 
refund, in which case the Govern- 
ment is the gainer; but taxation of 
this type is certainly abhorrent to 
every fair-thinking American citi- 
zen. The large number of refunds, 
while not in aggregate amounting to 
many dollars, could create an expen- 
sive reimbursement job which could 
easily offset the advantages of with- 
holding. There must be a better way 
of obtaining taxes from the higher 
income groups without regimenting 
the 93.5% of the 15,000,000 share- 
holders—millions of whom perhaps 
should not even be involved. 


Ad Budget of Mutual Banks 


MUTUAL savings banks forecast 
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President Proposes Stiffer Tax on S&L’s and Mutuals 


Tue long awaited proposal for higher 
taxes on savings and loan associations 
and mutual savings banks was sent to 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
by Treasury Secretary Dillon. 

His message suggested a gradual in- 
crease in S & L and mutual bank taxes 
or an alternative formula for a more 
moderate nongraduated tax. 

The Treasury plan would permit a 
mutual thrift institution, under an 
orthodox bad debt reserve allowance, to 
take tax deductible contributions to re- 
serves up to about 3% of its total 
amount of uninsured loans. Using the 
alternate formula, an institution would 
pay the full corporate tax rate on im- 
puted earnings of its reserves. 

Cost to the thrift institutions under 
the first plan would be about $500,000,- 
000 a year in added Federal taxes, while 
the second plan would cost them about 
$100,000,000. 


The A.B.A.’s position on this proposed 
legislation has been reported in prac- 
tically every issue of BANKING for 
over two years. As a matter of fact, 
President Carl A. Bimson discusses the 
impact of the competition resulting from 
the present tax inequality in this issue, 
and this department, starting on page 
94. He also emphasizes the imprac- 
ticability of a withholding tax on sav- 
ings interest and corporate dividends— 
another Kennedy Administration pro- 
posal. 

Mr. Bimson commended the Treasury 
on its taxation of S & Ls and mutuals 
report, stating that it is “an excellent 
appraisal of the current unfavorable 
tax situation among competing financial 
institutions.” 

Sam M. Fleming, vice-president of the 
A.B.A., discusses the tax inequality 
situation and its effect upon commercial 
banks on page 89 of June BANKING. 


that 1961 individual bank advertis- 
ing expenditures will total almost 
$19,000,000, more than in any pre- 
vious year, according to a survey 
made by the National Association 
of Mutual Savings Banks. 

Actual expenditures for 1960 ex- 
ceeded, $18,000,000, also a record. 
In recent years, actual expenditures 
have been greater than estimates, 
usually because of special cam- 
paigns for new depositors and for 
newly located branch offices. 


Boats Boost Savings 


Boating exhibits at Penn Center Office of The Philadelphia Savings Fund Society 

helps to promote saving in bank’s H« * »y Convenience Accounts. Marjorie Gorman, 

PSFS teller, poses in boat, while William J. Nellis, general manager, Gochenaur 

Marine Co., left, who provided the exhibit, and Walter McKenna, PSFS officer, 
beam approval 


As in previous years, top adver- 
tising copy emphasis is placed on 
savings, with mortgages and bank- 
ing by mail second and third re- 
spectively. Although newspapers 
continue to head the list of adver- 
tising and promotional media used 
by mutual savings banks, communi- 
ty relations have moved from sixth 
to second place since the 1960 sur- 
vey. 

More than half of the banks em- 
ploy an advertising agency and one- 
fifth subscribe to an ad mat service. 
More than three-quarters of the sav- 
ings banks participate in some form 
of group advertising programs, usu- 
ally with other savings banks. 


The People’s Savings 
The following table shows the 
trend of the public’s fixed-dollar 
savings and investments, and stock 
holdings, (in billions) between 
1955 and 1960: 


Fixed-dollars Assets 1955 1960 
Pvt. ins. reserves $ 76.8 $ 95.8 
Pvt. pension assets 27.1 652.7 
Savingsaccounts(a) 109.2 167.9 
Gov’t securities (b) 87.1 102.1 
Corp. bonds & notes 21.6 21.8 

Total $321.8 $440.3 
Stock holdings(c) $276.5 $367.3 

(a) Includes savings & loan assns. and 

credit unions. 

(b) Federal State and local’ securities and 

Savings Bonds. 
(c) Corporate common and preferred stocks 
and investment company shares, esti- 
mated market valuation. 


Source: Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion; complied by Institute of Life 
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American Bankers Association 


Aug. 7-25 
Sept. 10-12 
Oct. 15-18 
Nov. 9-10 
Nov. 13-14 
Dec. 10-11 


1962 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


May 


May 28- 
June 1 


June 11-22 


Sept. 23-26 
Oct. 21-23 


August 1961 


National Trust School, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl. 

6th Regional Mortgage Workshop 
Meeting, Dallas Hilton Hotel, Dallas 

87th Annual Convention, San Fran- 
cisco 

80th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

10th National Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference, The Statler Hilton, Dallas 

Committee on Credit Unions, Washing- 
ton Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


14th National Credit Conference, La- 
Salle Hotel, Chicago 

7th Regional Mortgage Workshop 
Meeting, Hotel Westward Ho, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 

43rd Mid-Winter Trust Conference, 
The Waldorf Astoria, New York 

59th Annual Savings Conference, Ho- 
tel Roosevelt, N.Y.C. 

National Instalment Credit Confer- 
ence, The Conrad Hilton, Chicago 

5th Southern Trust Conference, Golden 
Triangle Hotel, Norfolk, Va. 

2nd National Mortgage Conference, 
Mayflower Hotel, Wash., D.C. 

Trust Division, 5th Southern Trust 
Conference, Golden Triangle Hotel, 
Norfolk, Va. 

American Institute of Banking, The 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Stonier Graduate School of Banking, 
Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 
Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N.J. 
8th Regional Mortgage Workshop 
Meeting, Hotel Leanington, Minne- 

apolis, Minn. 

11th National Agricultural Credit 
Conference, Sheraton-Fontenelle 
Hotel, Omaha, Nebr. 


State Associations 


Colorado School of Banking, Univ. of 
Colo., Boulder 


OCTOBER 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 


Sept. 
Oct. 


May 


May 20-22 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 


DECEMBER 1962 JANUARY 1962 
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Pennsylvania Summer School, Buck- 
nell Univ., Lewisburg 

VBA School of Bank Management, 
Univ. of Va., Charlottesville 

Maine Mutual Savings, The Balsams, 
Dixville Notch, N. H. 

Massachusetts Mutual Savings, Equin- 
ox House, Manchester, Vt. 

Fall Meeting of New Hampshire Sav- 
ings Banks, Sunset Hill House, 
Sugar Hill 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

West Virginia School of Banking, 
Jackson’s Mill 

Nebraska, Sheraton-Fontenelle Hotel, 
Omaha 

Connecticut Savings Banks, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Canada 

Iowa, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines 

Arizona, San Marcos Hotel, Chandler 

Southern Secretaries Conference, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

Eastern Bankers Conference, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 


Florida, Hotel Robert Meyer, Jackson- 
ville 

Georgia, The Corsair Motel, Jekyll 
Island 

Ohio, Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo 

Kansas, The Town House, Kansas City 

Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel-Skirvin Tow- 
er, Okla. City 

Maryland, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City 

Louisiana, Jung Hotel, New Orleans 

Texas, Hotel Galvez and Moody Civic 
Center, Galveston 

Tennessee, Peabody Hotel, Memphis 

North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst 

Missouri, The Chase Hotel, St. Louis 

Illinois, Palmer House, Chicago 

New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 

South Dakota, Sheraton-Cataract Ho- 
tel, Sioux Falls 

California, Hotel Del Coronado, Coro- 
nado 
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16-18 Mar. 21-24 
13-16 Apr. 25-26 
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May 16-18 
May 16-19 
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May 20-23 


May 21-23 


May 21-23 
May 23-24 
May 25-26 


May 31- 
June 2 


July 23- 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 6-18 


Aug. 20- 
Sept. 1 


FEBRUARY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 99) 


Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 
Arkansas, Arlington 
Springs 
Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
Indiana, French Lick-Sheraton, 
French Lick 
North Dakota, Plainsman Hotel, Wil- 
liston 
Massachusetts, The Equinox House, 
Manchester, Vt. 
Other Organizations 
NABAC Auditors and Comptrollers 
School, Univ. of Wis., Madison 
School of Consumer Banking, Univ. of 
Va., Charlottesville 
Pacific Coast Banking School, Univ. of 
Wash., Seattle 


Hotel, Hot 


Sept. 11-13 
Oct. 9-12 
Oct. 9-12 
Nov. 26-30 
1962 

Apr. 30- 


May 2 


May 6-9 


June 20-23 


Oct. 14-18 


NABAC Convention, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago 

National Association of Bank Women, 
Sheraton Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. 

Nat’l Ass’n of Supervisors of State 
Banks, The Dunes Hotel, Las Vegas 

FPRA 46th Annual Convention, Amer- 
icana Hotel, Bal Harbour, Fla. 


Independent Bankers Association, 
Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel, Pittsburgh 

Nat’] Ass’n of Mutual Savings Banks 
Annual Conference, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle, Wash. 

American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 28th Institute of Industrial 
Banking, The Broadmoor, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

FPRA 47th Annual Convention, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 


All bonking ossociations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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Statement of Condition 


June 30, 1961 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U.S. Government Securities 


State Municipal and Other 


Securities 


Accrued Income Receivable 


LIABILITIES 
$387,614,674 


Deferred Credit due Federal Reserve 


Bank 


Unearned Income 


12,907,161 
4,730,505 


Accrued Federal and 


State Taxes on Income 


2,332,872 


Dividend Payable in July 1961... . 
Other Liabilities 
Reserve for Contingencies 


Banking Houses 


Other Assets 1,139,973 


$448,505,619 


Lester E. SHIPPEE, Chairman 
RayMonp C. BALL, President 


Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock 
Par Value $12.50 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits . . . 


Total Capital Funds 


9,259,440 
36,874,027 
$448,505,619 


Pomeroy Day, Executive Vice President 
JoHN B. ByrNeE, Honorary Chairman of the Board 


THE CONNECTICUT BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE: HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


30 Offices . . . serving 21 Connecticut communities 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Member Federal Reserve System 


BANKING 
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1,563,627 480344 
$12,614,587 
15,000,000 
Creating a 
Better 
‘Tomorrow 
100 ad 


The Capitol, Montpelier, Vermont 


Shawmut completes your 
New England picture 


Shawmut is experienced in every area of New England’s business 
activity and provides correspondent services in depth to banks 
throughout the country. Write or call us for complete information. 


The Nationdl Shawmut Bank of Boston 


Member F.D.1.C. 
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TRUSTMEN EXAMINE— 


Trust Function in the Sixties 


Facts and Ideas from the Western Trust Conference 


trust and related fields ad- 

dressed the 35th Western Re- 
gional Trust Conference of The 
American Bankers Association in 
Seattle, Wash., last month. About 
300 trustmen from 13 states attend- 
ed. 

Victor R. Graves, vice-president 
and trust officer, Peoples National 
Bank of Washington, Seattle, was 
the conference general chairman. 

Excerpts of interesting and in- 
structive points made by the speak- 
ers appear on this page and else- 
where in the magazine (see pages 6 
and 103). 


Nest and area leaders in the 


Use of Commingled Funds 
By ROBERT R. DUNCAN 


Last fall we were surprised to re- 
ceive a communication from the 
Board of Governors proposing an 
amendment to Section 17 of Regula- 
tion F which would bar from inclu- 
sion in a common fund any revocable 
trust with income payable to the 
grantor and remainder to his estate. 
The proposal stems from the desire 
of the Board to enforce strictly the 
bona fide trust concept of Regulation 
F and its fear that a tendency was 
developing to include trusts which 
had really been established for in- 
vestment management only... . 

The use of the common fund de- 
vice, even as now limited by Section 
17 of Regulation F, has proved its 
value many times over since that 
Section was adopted in 1937. Even if 
for the moment we should agree that 
the concept of a bona fide trust had 
kept the benefits of common fund 
investment from a substantial num- 
ber of people who otherwise might 
benefit from the commingling of as- 
sets, nevertheless, the benefits to the 
beneficiaries of these trusts whose 
assets could be commingled have 
been tremendous. 

Because the entire history of com- 
mon trust funds has been based upon 
this concept, it seemed to the Execu- 


102 


tive Committee [of the Trust Divi- 
sion] that it was unwise to attempt 
to make any effort to get the terms 
of the regulation enlarged to include 
funds seeking investment supervi- 
sion which are outside the scope of 
the bona fide trust concept. The 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System appears firmly com- 
mitted to the maintenance of that 
concept, so far as trust funds are 
concerned. .. . 

Our business as corporate fiduci- 
aries is to care for accumulated 
wealth. Since 1937 we have been able 
to carry out our function in the trust 
field through the device of the com- 
mon fund; and the small trust has, 
in my opinion, benefited greatly. Are 
we to be prevented from serving the 
small investor through the medium 
of the pooled fund because of fear 
that we will suddenly desert our tra- 
ditional role of managers and revert 
to the idea of “selling securities”? 
Even if entrance into this field 
should ultimately be held to require 
further control of the procedures by 
other regulatory agencies, should we 
not at least explore the possibilities 
and determine whether or not we 
should seek such legislation as would 
enable us to operate in this area? 


Special ““Ad Hoc’’ Committee 


It seemed to us on the Executive 
Committee that the only straightfor- 
ward way to approach this problem 
was to meet it head-on—to weigh the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
such a program and the practical 
possibilities of securing the neces- 
sary sanction of the appropriate 
authorities. Accordingly, at the di- 
rection of the Executive Committee, 
I have appointed a special “ad hoc” 
committee to look into it and report 
back at an early date. . . . Its chair- 
man is Charles M. Bliss, executive 
vice-president of The Bank of New 
York. In the meantime, I believe that 
our industry should become aware of 
the issues involved and begin the 
process of self-education which will 


enable all of us to arrive at a rea- 
soned conclusion when the time 
comes to make a decision.—MR. Dun- 
CAN is president of the A.B.A. Trust 
Division and is chairman of the 
Harvard Trust Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Tax Shadows 
By DURWOOD L. ALKIRE 


The taxation of estates and trusts 
started with the Revenue Act of 
1916. The provisions in the 1916 act 
consisted of one paragraph of 161 
words. . . . The entire 1916 act pro- 
vided for taxation of income of indi- 
viduals, fiduciaries, and partnerships 
in 11 pages. By contrast, Subchapter 
J of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 takes 22 pages to take care of 
just estates, trusts, and beneficiaries, 

How have things become so com- 
plicated in the last 45 years? The 
main reason, of course, is the tre- 
mendous increase in tax rates. . 

The increase in the progressive in- 
come tax rates has been particularly 
important in the so-called “middle 
brackets.”” For example, taxable in- 
come of $20,000 was subject to a top 
rate of 3% in 1916, compared to 56% 
in 1961. Persons with incomes of 
this general level have been largely 
responsible for the creation of the 
bulk of the additional trusts. . . 


Corpus Deductions 


This area is one of a number of 
problems arising from differences 
between fiduciary accounting and 
tax treatment of items under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. Under 
the existing law, items may be 
chargeable to corpus under the gov- 
erning instrument and local law, and 
still reduce distributable net income 
if they are deductible items. This is 
true regardless of whether there is 
“corpus income” or not. 

The result is a shifting of benefits 
from corpus beneficiaries to income 
beneficiaries in two ways: 

(1) The trustee may have to pay tax 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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Government Spending 


and Fiseal Soundness 


“Business Environment in the Six- 
ties’ was the subject of an address 
by PAUL WREN, executive vice-presi- 


dent of the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., at the 35th | 


Western Regional Trust Conference 
of The American Bankers Associa- 
tion in Seattle, Wash. For a period 
during the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, he was Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

MR. WREN gives some interesting 
statistical analyses and makes some 
challenging observations about the 
present state of Federal revenues 
and fiscal policies of the Govern- 
ment, including the following: 


RECENT analysis of the budget 
A by Secretary Dillon showed 
that in the fiscal year ended 12 
days ago [June 30], revenues of the 
Federal Government were around 
$78.2-billion, including $%-billion 
advance payment of the postwar debt 
by the Germans. This prepayment 
had not been anticipated in the orig- 
inal figures submitted in January 
1960, when total receipts (adjusted 
to new bookkeeping procedures) 
were estimated at $82.9-billion. This 
decline in revenues was caused by 
the failure of Congress to enact 
legislation to increase certain taxes 
and postal rates, as well as the side 
effects of the decline in business dur- 
ing the first year of the Sixties. 


Income and Deficits 

In perspective it is interesting to 
note that the decline in revenues 
from the previous fiscal year of 1960 
is actually less than during the 1957- 
1958 setback in business. The ‘stum- 
bling block is that revenues failed to 
increase to the advanced levels hoped 
for in the budget. Turning to actual 
revenues by fiscal years, the net 
receipts of $70.6-billion in 1957 
dropped to $68.5-billion in the fol- 
lowing year and to $67.9-billion in 
1959, a decline of $2.7-billion in the 
2-year period. Using the Secretary’s 
figures, the total for 1961 was about 
$77.7-billion (not allowing for the 
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$%2-billion windfall) as against 
$77.8-billion net receipts in fiscal 
1960. This represents only a nominal 
change. The added expenditures for 
defense and unemployment payments 
on top of many built-in increases in 
costs resulted in total disbursements 
of over $80-billion in fiscal 1961, an 
increase of around $4-billion over 
fiscal 1960. 

Because, as Secretary Dillon said, 
“expenditures must keep pace with 
our ever growing population and our 
mounting national needs,” the pres- 
ent forecast for fiscal 1962 shows a 
deficit of $3.7-billion after expendi- 
tures of $85.1-billion. With Congress 
still in session and with many ex- 
pensive programs requested by the 
President still in committee, the ac- 
tual expenditures for fiscal 1962 
must at this time be regarded as a 
guess. The largest deficit in the 
peacetime history of the United 
States came in fiscal 1959 after busi- 
ness had turned for the better in 
mid-1958. This fact is used to help 
justify the deficit in fiscal 1962—a 
reasonable position. 

The real challenge to the present 
Administration comes when the 
budget for fiscal 1963 is put together 
next January. Expenditures in fiscal 
1960 were cut $3.8-billion below the 
previous year while revenues in- 
creased $9.8-billion, thereby chang- 
ing the enormous $12.4-billion deficit 
to $1.2-billion surplus, one of the 
greatest reversals in history in such 
a short time. Will there be an equally 
impressive change from the deficit of 
at least $3.7-billion in this present 
fiscal year? ... 


National Debt—What It Is 


Investors should remember that 
the national debt is what the Federal 
Government has spent since it was 
founded over what it has collected in 
taxes, customs, and other revenues. 
At the end of June 1961, the public 
debt outstanding and subject to lim- 
itation was about $289-billion as 
compared to $286-billion a year ear- 
lier, $270-billion on June 30, 1957, 


and $251.5-billion on June 30, 1947. 
Annual expenditures for interest are 
now around $9-billion, which is 
greater than total expenditures of 
the Federal Government in any year 
during the Thirties and about the 
total for fiscal 1940. This staggering 
figure is the price we pay for con- 
tinuing to operate at a deficit with 
no reduction in the interest-bearing 
obligations of the Government. The 
rosy forecasts of revenues for fiscal 
1963 have prompted some politicians 
to try to get credit for being among 
the first to suggest a reduction of 
the tax burden on their constituents. 
However, some reduction in the Fed- 
eral debt is certainly called for in the 
Sixties. Will we take this important 
step toward sound fiscal manage- 
ment? 


Balance of Payments Problem 


Maybe some of the answers to the 
previous question may come from 
the discipline of the market place. 
At this time I have in mind the in- 
ternational market place, or in other 
words, our balance of payments 
problem. Since the movement of gold 
recently has been inbound rather 
than outbound, some have been 
lulled into the feeling that the old 
dog has gone back to sleep rather 
than moving into position to bite us. 
In the 8 weeks ended June 28 the 
inflow of gold has amounted to $160- 
million. This change is after a dull 
period of 10 weeks during which the 
movement was of nominal propor- 
tions. Also, the present situation is a 
vast improvement over the 8-month 
period ended February 1961, when 
the outflow totaled $1,878-million, 
reaching a high of $218-million in 
one week. 

I do not: pose as an expert in in- 
ternational finance, but I am sure 
that we should not think that the 
problem can be brushed under the 
carpet during the Sixties. With the 
decline in business activity in this 
country, imports were less in the 
first quarter of this year; and with 
the reverse true in Europe, exports 
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SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS, 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Securities . 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities 


Loans and Discounts . 


RESOURCES 


JUNE 30, 


1961 


$244,104,225.17 

208,950,124.35 

62,438,506.69 
_5,246,847.39 $ 520,739,703. 60 


Federal Reserve Bank 
Bank Buildings, Vaults, Furniture and 


Fixtures, etc. 


Interest Earned Not 


Customers’ Liability Under 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 


TOTAL . 


Capital Stock . 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Interest, 


LIABILITIES 


519,994,615.70 
1,800,000.00 


14,949,461.93 
4,805,418.38 


9,698,040.51 
$1,071,987,240.12 


$ 25,000,000.00 
35,000,000.00 
21,315,993.27 $ 81,315,993.27 


Taxes, etc. 


Discount Collected Not Earned . 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 


Deposits . 


LAWRENCE M. ARNOLD 
Chairman 


WELLWOOD E. BEALL 
Senior Vice President, 
The Boeing Company 


ROBERT S. BEAUPRE 
President 


HENRY BRODERICK 
President, Henry Broderick, 
Inc. 


FRANK H. BROWNELL, JR. 
Seattle 


NORTON CLAPP 
President, Weyerhaeuser 
Company 


CHARLES F. CLISE 
President, Securities 
Mortgage Company 


O. D. FISHER 
Chairman, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Company 


TOTAL . 


DIRECTORS 


L. C. HENRY 
President, H. C. Henry 
Investment Company 
CHARLES H. INGRAM 
Director, Weyerhaeuser 
Company 
WILLIAM M. JENKINS 
President, First National 
Bank of Everett 
FRANK E. JEROME 
Vice Chairman of the Board 
ERIC A. JOHNSTON 
President, Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors 
of America, Inc. 
RICHARD E. LANG 
Chairman, Lang & Co. 
B. A. PERHAM 
President, Perham Fruit 
Corporation 
W. G. REED 
Chairman, Simpson Timber 
Company 


SEATTLE - FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


8,245,290.87 
6,570,194.28 
9,698,040.51 
966,157,721.19 


. $1,071,987,240.12 


VOLNEY RICHMOND, JR. 
President, Northern 
Commercial Company 

CHARLES D. SAUNDERS 
Chairman, 

Executive Committee 

WILBUR W. SCRUBY 
Seattle 

ALFRED SHEMANSK! 
President, Eastern Outfitting 
Company 

WILLIAM S. STREET 
President, Frederick & Nelson 

ELBRIDGE H. STUART 
Chairman, Carnation 
Company 

J. A. SWALWELL 
Seattle 

GEORGE VAN WATERS 
Chairman, Van Waters & 
Rogers, Inc. 

KATHERYN WILSON 
Director, Simpson Timber 
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were larger. As a result, the favor- 
able trade balance was at the annual 
rate of $7.3-billion, the highest in 
history (except during the Suez 
Crisis). A contributing factor of 
substantial size was the sale of new 
jet planes to foreign airlines. Greater 
aggressiveness, easier financing, and 
more imagination may help to main- 
tain the volume of exports, which is 
all to the good. 

The more perplexing problem is 
how to keep the cost of American- 
made products competitive with the 
foreign items of comparable quality. 
It was obvious a few years ago that 
foreign manufacturers did not have 
the capacity to fill their domestic 
needs. Since then their capacity was 
expanded and they have been able to 
penetrate both American and foreign 
markets to a greater degree. Manu- 
facture of high quality or precision 
products is no longer a monopoly of 
American firms. The Sixties will see 
an increase in the severity of com- 
petition for markets between Ameri- 
can and foreign producers. the 
“jawbone” technique of holding in- 
creases in wages to rises in produc- 
tivity will receive a severe test. . 


Movement of Short-Term Funds 
Between Money Markets 


Before leaving this subject of the 
balance of payments, the movement 
of short-term funds between money 
markets should be mentioned. As you 
know, the spread between interest 
rates in New York and London, for 
example, has caused money to move 
to the market with the higher rates. 
Because of this, the operations of the 
Open Market Committee of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and the financ- 
ing of the United States Treasury 
for the past eight months have been 
so designed as to maintain as small a 
spread as possible between the rates 
in New York and other money cen- 
ters. 

Recently, a new working party on 
monetary and fiscal policies has been 
established as a subcommittee of the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation. According to Secretary 
Dillon, they meet “at 4- to 6-week 
intervals in Paris, where a small 
group of responsible officials can dis- 
cuss questions of mutual interest and 
concern and gain a practical grasp 
of the flexibility which exists in na- 
tional policies to help discourage 
excessive or disequilibrating move- 
ments of liquid funds.” 
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SEMI-ANNUAL PROGRESS REPORT 
TOTAL DEPOSITS 


- June Dec. June Dec. Dec. 
1958 1959 1959 1960 1960 1961 


TOTAL LOANS 


TOTAL EARNINGS 


June Dec. June Dec. June . 
1958 1959 1959 1960 1960 1961 1959 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1967 


RESOURCES 
$65,207,245.21 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock $2,000,000.00 


Municipal Bonds 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


American Bank Building 
‘Lee Circle Office 


Customers Liabilities Account Acceptances... 


Other Assets 


JOHN LEGIER 
Chairman of the Board 


Vice-Presidents 

J. S. ABRAMS 

PAUL BLUM, JR. 
RODNEY C. BROWER, JR. 
CLARENCE L. DUPRE, JR. 
ROBERT E. ELLIOTT 
REMUS A. HEBERT 
WILLIAM F. LaROSE 
HAROLD MISCHLER 

W. K. SETTOON 
MILTON J. ZELLER 


46,973,112.91 
13,205,810.59 
150,000.00 


151,932.29 
190,754.44 
73,189,137.09 
742,452.70 
1,096.35 


Surplus 


1.00 
1.00 


$199,811,543.58 


OFFICERS 
EADS POITEVENT 


President 


Trust Officer 
RENE R. SMITH 
Vice-President 


Cashier 
PAUL de la BRETONNE 


Auditor 
CLAYTON V. SETZE 


Undivided Profits 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc 
Dividends Payable July 3, 1961 


Liabilities Account Acceptances 


4,000,000.00 
1,704,631.91 $7,704,631.91 
802,248.90 
50,000.00 
742,452.70 

190,512,210.07** 


$199,811,543.58 


**Included In Deposits is $24,976,259.67 of Temporary Funds, 


W. N. LOUQUE 


Executive Vice-President 


Assistant Cashiers 
EDWARD L. ARNO, JR. 
ANTHONY P. CHISESI 
MALCOLM G. COLEMAN 
JENNINGS L. COURVILLE 
RALPH L. DUBOS 
JOHN FLETCHER 
JEROME B. GLYNN 
JACK E. KERN 

LOUIS G. KRUSER 

L. J. REISS, JR. 


BRANCHES 


Lee Circle Office 
ROLAND U. GILLIS, Vice-President 
JAMES H. QUEYROUZE, Assistant Manager 
Lakeview Office 
MELVIN HECHLER, Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES R. HIRSTIUS, Assistant Manager 
Parkchester Office 


GEORGE VATH, Assistant Vice-President 
ADRIEN E. DUPUIS, Assistant Manager 


mu AMERICAN 
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ACCOMMODATING 


...is another way to 
describe Credit Life 


We outdo Sir Walter 
Raleigh by giving our 


specialized attention 
to everyone alike. 
Our experts adjust 
the details of credit 
insurance coverage 
to suit the needs of 
any client. Write us 
to learn more about 
our royal treatment. 


Credit Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Springfield, Ohio 


A Dollar Bill 
Will Bring YOU 
Five Months of 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER 


Write to 


BANKING’S NEWSLETTER 


THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 East 36 Street New York 16, N. Y. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 


on income allocated to corpus when | 
| there is actually no net income of this 


type. 
(2) The income taxable to income 


| beneficiaries is reduced by items which 
| are not really charged against them. 


For example, assume an estate has 


| ordinary income of $10,000 and net 
| long-term capital gain of $2,000, of 


which 50% or $1,000 is taken into 


| income. If during the year the estate 


pays administration expenses of 
$1,000 which are taken as income tax 


| deductions, the distributable net in- 
| come is then $9,000. For purposes of 
fiduciary accounting, of course, there 


is income of $10,000. The adminis- 
tration expenses of $1,000 are prop- 
erly charged to corpus, reducing the 
capital gain. If the estate distributes 
its $10,000 income to income benefi- 
ciaries, they are taxed not on $10,000 
but on a maximum of $9,000, since 
this is the total of distributable net 
income. The result is the trustee pays 
tax on $1,000 of capital gain and the 


| beneficiaries report as income $1,000 
| less than the amount they actually | 


receive. 
The Trust and Partnership In- 


| come Tax Act of 1960 would have | 
| changed this by first applying all | 
| corpus deductions against any in- | 
| come excludable from distributable 


net income. These deductions would 
be applied against only income sub- 
ject to tax, after deductions, for ex- 
ample, of the 50% of long-term capi- 


| tal gain which is excluded, and the 
| personal exemption of the estate or 
| trust. Corpus deductions are defined 


as all items either chargeable to 
corpus under the governing instru- 


ment and local law, or charged to | 
corpus in the discretion of the trus- | 
tee, executor, or administrator.—MkR. | 
ALKIRE is a C.P.A., with Touche, | 
Ross, Bailey & Smart, Seattle, Wash. | 


Pension and Profit- 
Sharing Trusts 
By C. W. HASTINGS, JR. 


A common type of trust which 
raises some question is that in which 
a portion of the trust funds, perhaps 
as much as one-half, is to be used to 
pay insurance premiums and the re- 
mainder is to be invested in the usual 
way. 

There appears to be no reason to 
decline to accept or to discourage 
such trusts, and there is often good 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 


DAI-ICHI BANK. 
LTD. 


Head Office: TOKYO JAPAN 
New York Agency: NEW YORK 
Overseas Representative Office : 

CHIC , LONDON 


AGO 


YY 


A NEW PICTURE DAILY. . . 


| Your Name Here | 


. . . A NEW DISPLAY EVERY DAY 


Are you wasting thousands of valuable 


| advertising dollars? Banks throughout 


| the country are making their windows 


and lobbies pay extra dividends with 
TIMELY EVENTS’ 


fluorescent displays 


attention-getting 
featuring time, 
barometric pressure and outstanding 
newspictures. Custom designed to blend 
with your decor and priced as low as 
$2.00 per week. 


TIMELY EVENTS 


236 N. Clark St. Chicago 1, Hl. 
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The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Board of Directors 
JosePpH L. BLock 


Chairman, Statement of Condition June 30, 1961 


Inland Steel Company 
J. D. FaRRINGTON 

Chairman of the Board, 

Chicago, Rock Island and ASSETS 
Pacific Railroad Company 


MarSHALL FieLp, Jr. Cash and Due from Banks . . $ 576,016,570.25 


President and Publisher, 
Chicago Sun-Times 


Chicago Daily News United States Government Obligations 701,892,343.87 


James B. ForGan 


Honorary Chairman of the Board Other Bonds and Securities ° ° 1 26,638, 1 75. 18 


GayYLorD A. FREEMAN, JR. 


President Loans and Discounts 1,663,805,1 75.09 


Wa tTER M. HEYMANN 


Vice-Chairman of the Board Real Estate (Bank Buildings and Adjacent Property) 3,520,726.00 
“RT S. ING 
— Federal Reserve Bank Stock . ‘ ‘ 9,000,000.00 


President, 
Borg-Warner Corporation 


Henry P. Isham Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 2,982,108.36 
Chairman of the Board, 
Clearing Industrial District, Inc. Interest Earned, not Collected - , 8,626,500.12 
Homer J. Livincston 
Chairman of the Board 
Hucuston M. McBain Other Assets 7,698,081.48 
Marshal Field & Company $3,100,179,680.35 
Brooks McCormick 
Executive Vice-President, 
International Harvester Company 
Remick McDowELL LIABILITIES 

~hairman of the Board, Peoples 1. 
Gas Light and Coke Compeny Capital Stock... $ 150,000,000.00 
Harry C. Murpuy 
President, Chicago, Burlington Surplus ° 150,000,000.00 
& Quincy Railroad Company 
Louis B. NEUMILLER Undivided Profits . . . . 11,032,641.04 
Chairman of the Board, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co, 
Jamas F. Oares, Jn. Discount Collected, but not Earned 6,624,758.11 

f the Board and 

President The Equitable Dividends Declared, but Unpaid . 3,000,000.00 

ife Assurance Society 


of the United States 
WILLIAM Woop PRINCE Reserves for Taxes, etc. ° ° 38,702,117.52 


Chairman of the Board, 


Armour & Company Liability Account of Acceptances ‘ 3,020,502.17 


HERBERT V. PROCHNOW 

Executive Vice-President Time Deposits $ 760,33 1,462.80 

GILBerT H. ScRIBNER 

Scribner & Company Demand Deposits . . . - 1,680,432,220.36 

Haroitp A. SMITH 

Winston, Strawn, Deposits of Public Funds - - 290,417,789.36 2,731,181,472.52 


Smith and Patterson 


R. Douctas STUART Liabilities other than those above stated . 6,618,188.99 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Quaker Oats Company $3, 1 00, 1 79,680.35 

Joun E. SWEARINGEN 
President, Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) 


Louis WaRE 
Chairman of the Board, 
International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. 

Rosert E, Woop 


Director, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co, 


United States government obligations carried at $363,770,710.63 are pledged to secure United States government 
and other public deposits, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


European Office—London 
38 Walbrook 
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watch for 
these nine 
danger 
signals: 


@e Payment terms fail for no 
valid reason. 


fee Denial of responsibility. 
Customer “skips” town. 


Gs Repeated unreasonable 
complaints. 


Unauthorized transfer or 
disposal of goods delivered 
on a conditional sales 
contract. 


BAD Obvious case of financial 


irresponsibility. 


ACCOU NTS History of repeated delin- 


quencies with frequent 
change of address or of 
occupation. 


©) Delinquency co-exists with 


serious marital difficulties. 


© Delinquent debtor doesn’t 
answer mail or phone. 


All of these signals are described in detail in ‘The Creditors Collection 
Guide’’, published by the American Collectors Association. For your 
free copy of this handy 24-page guide, call your local ACA office listed 
under ‘‘Collection Agencies” in the Yellow Pages, or write 

to the address below. 


AMERICAN 
COLLECTORS ASSOCIATION, inc. 


5011 Ewing Ave. S., Minneapolis 10, Minn. 
An International Association of Collection Specialists 


Write for Your Free Copy 


ANSWERS TO 1001 
BANK PROBLEMS 


INDEX TO BANKING— VOL. 53 —JULY 1960—JUNE 1961 


AVAILABLE IN OCTOBER 


BANKING . 12 E. 36TH ST., NEW YORK 16 
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| reason why we should welcome and 

cooperate willingly in their establish- 

ment. The use of one form or in- 
| other of insurance sometimes adds 
| considerably to the effectiveness of a 
retirement plan, particularly a profit- 
sharing plan in which the accumula- 
tion may be inadequate for some 
years to provide suitable retirement 
benefits. 

However, the inclusion of insur- 
ance does add to the work of han- 
| dling the trusts and may lead to dif- 
| ficulties and liabilities difficult to 
| measure and in many instances po- 
tentially substantial. 

We should, therefore, establish, 
make known, and adhere to certain 
minimum requirements as conditions 
| to the acceptance of such trusts. As a 
| matter of basic policy, we should re- 
| quire that our duties and responsibil- 
| ities with respect to insurance be set 
out in the trust instrument clearly 
and with a substantial degree of par- 
ticularity. 


Placing Responsibility 

I suggest that although the trustee 
may be the owner of the policies and 
be the agency for the execution of all 
dealings with the insurance con- 
| tracts, the sole responsibility for 
decisions to acquire, retain, increase 
or decrease, modify, transfer, con- 
| vert or surrender insurance contracts 
should be placed expressly upon the 
administrative committee; and the 
trustee should be relieved of any 
duty to inquire into the adequacy or 
suitability of the insurance program 
and be relieved of liability for the con- 
sequences of any action taken by it 
in accordance with the committee’s 
directions. 

Further, because we can never be 
sure just how effective these excul- 
patory provisions may be in a given 
situation, we should insist that the 
trust instrument describe the insur- 
ance program sufficiently to enable 
us to determine with some assurance 
whether the committee is acting 
within the general scope of its au- 
| thority. ... 

Should we make a charge for ap- 
plying for insurance, holding poli- 
| cies, paying premiums, modifying, 
converting, and generally dealing 
with insurance? I think we should 
because just doing these things takes 
time. In addition, we have some obli- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


June 30, 1961 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 


U. S. Government Securities............ 


State and Municipal Securities 
Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources. . . 


Bank Premises 


$215,193,408.24 
244,696,946.24 
51,836,733.06 
3,103,257.99 
431,671,041.37 
1,650,000.00 
489,816.72 
6,968,067.22 
15,000,000.00 


. .$970,609,270.84 


LIABILITIES 


$705,416,391.94 
184,052,697.97 


Demand Deposits 
Time Deposits......... 
Total Deposits 
Dividend Payable July 3, 1961 
Acceptances 
Reserves for Taxes, Interest, etc 
General Contingency Reserve 
$ 27,300,000.00 
27,700,000.00 
8,458,529.73 


$889,469,089.91 
682,500.00 
489,816.72 
11,509,334.48 
5,000,000.00 


63,458,529.73 


$970,609,270.84 


United States Government Obligations and Other Securities carried at 
$92,462,287 are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 


purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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Board of Directors 


STANLEY G. HARRIS, Chairman 


HAROLD H. ANDERSON 
Partner 
Publishers Syndicate 


LESTER ARMOUR 
Vice Chairman 


EDWIN C. AUSTIN 
Sidley, Austin, 
Burgess & Smith 


GEORGE R. BIRKELUND 
President 
Baker, Fentress & Co. 


BURTON A. BRANNEN 
Executive Vice President 


WESLEY M. DIXON 

Chairman of Board 
Container Corporation 
of America 


ROBERT W. GALVIN 
President, Motorola, Inc. 


DAVID GRAHAM 

Financial Vice President 
Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 


RALPH F. HUCK 
Chapman and Cutler 


CHARLES C. JARCHOW 
Director 
American Steel Foundries 


WAYNE A. JOHNSTON 
President 
Illinois Central Railroad 


WILLIAM V. KAHLER 
President, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company 


EDWIN A. LOCKE, JR. 
President 
Union Tank Car Company 


ERNEST S. MARSH 
President 
The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway 
Company 


F. B. McCONNELL 
Director 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


PAUL L. MORRISON 
Chairman 
Executive Committee 
General Finance Corp. 


JAMES L. PALMER 
President 
Marshall Field & Co. 


WILLIAM A. PATTERSON 
President 
United Air Lines, Inc. 


CHARLES .H. PERCY 
Chairman of Board 
Bell & Howell Company 


JOHN T. RETTALIATA 
President, Illinois Institute 
of Technology 


JOHN G. SEARLE 
President 
G. D. Searle & Co. 


DONALD P. WELLES 
Executive Vice President 


FRANK H. WOODS 
President 
Sahara Coal Co., Inc. 


KENNETH V. ZWIENER 
President 


Trust a 
Savings 
Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907—Member Federal Reserve System...Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


111 WEST MONROE STREET—CHICAGO 90 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Recently one of our banker friends 
asked us to loan him some charts 
showing MICR printing specifica- 
tions, which he planned to use in 
connection with his bank’s educa- 
tional program for personnel. We 
had been using these charts for our 
own employee meetings and it had 
not occurred to us that they might 
also be of interest to bank people, 
since they were quite technical and 
dealt only with printing. 


This request, however, stimulated 
us to explore the feasibility of our 
working up a series of slides that 
would have some learning content 
for bank people who either had 
occasion to explain MICR to the 
public or who might have only an 
academic interest in the system. 
Accordingly, we have prepared 
a set of slides — along with a 
commentary for each — covering 
six brief talks. The subjects are 
(1) Introduction to MICR, (2) 
Check Format for MICR, (3) 
Redesigning Checks for MICR, 
(4) Ordering Checks for MICR, 
(5) MICR Specifications, and (6) 


Printers’ Problems Under MICR. 


These slides are pretty good and 
the commentary is factual, so we 
think they might help banks who 
are now in the process of setting 
up employee meetings or group 
meetings with local printers. We 
would be pleased to loan them to 
banks upon request and, in the 
event you wish a set, write to our 
Advertising Department, 4435 
West Belmont Avenue, Chicago 
41, Illinois. 


Incidentally, the timing appears to 
be good for holding such meetings 
because the public is beginning to 
ask about ‘‘those funny-looking 
characters on checks.” Operating 
men in banks know the answers, 
but in many large institutions 
simplified explanations have not 
filtered down through the organi- 
zation. Every bank employee is, in 
some degree, a public relations man 
for his bank and would get a kick 
out of explaining MICR to the 
public, and right now the public 
wants to “‘get into the act.” 


Manufacturing Plants at: ciwrron, NORWALK, PAOLI, 
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CHECK PRINTERS 


IT 


Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 


147 Consecutive Dividend 


Over 214,000 own- 
ers will share in 
the payments from 
quarterly net in- 
come, amounting 
to 10 cents a share, 
payable July 24 
to shareholders of 
record June 30, 
1961. 


ROBERT W. LADD, 
Secretary 


200 Berkeley Street, Boston 


CLEVELAND DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY 
ST. PAUL, DALLAS, CHATSWORTH, PORTLAND 


is full of valuable ideas. When 


you find the time, leaf through 
it again. You'll spot things you 
missed during your first read- 


ing of BANKING. 


You'll be surprised how ideas 
you hadn't noticed before will 


leap out and catch your eye! 


| mon stocks, 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108) 
gation to satisfy ourselves that each 


| of these things we are asked to do igs 
| not in conflict with the terms of the 


controlling instrument or otherwise 


| improper on some ground of which 
| we should be aware in the exercise 
| of any reasonable care. What the fee 
| should be depends upon the circum- 


stances in each case, and should if 
possible be left open on a “reason- 


| able compensation” basis.—MR. Has- 


TINGS is trust officer, The First Na- 


| tional Bank of Oregon, Portland. 


New Business Plans 
By ARTHUR S. CARRUTHERS 
In the Sixties there is much we can 


| do to advance the solution of some 
| of our old problems. Here are a few 
| that continue to need our attention: 


(1) Lack of information about 
joint tenancies is costing American 
families millions of dollars every 


| year in double taxation and wasteful 


management in the hands of an in- 


| experienced surviving joint tenant. 


At least a quarter of our potential 
executorships are defeated by joint 
tenancies and often at an ultimate 
cost far in excess of the executor’s 


| fees which the uninformed property 
| owner was trying to avoid. 


(2) We should become more selec- 


| tive about the business we solicit and 
| accept. The rising costs of acquisi- 


tion, administration, and operations 
make it impossible to handle profit- 
ably some types and sizes of accounts 


| we considered desirable a few years 
| ago. 


(3) Prestige borrowing is very 


| much on the increase. I am referring 
| to the company or venture of ques- 
| tionable stature that seeks a connec- 


tion with your trust department so 


| that the name of your bank can be 


prominently displayed on their secu- 


| rity sales literature. 


(4) The loss of appointments in 


| matured wills in our files is a matter 
_ of much concern to all of us. It is 
| particularly a problem in larger 
| cities because of our infrequent con- 


tact with testators. This failure of 
anticipated appointments in desir- 
able estates adds greatly to our busi- 
ness acquisition costs when we meas- 
ure such costs in relation to business 
that actually reaches our trust asset 
books. 

(5) Diminishing yields on com- 
particularly in the 
growth category, are causing in- 
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Presiding over the opening session of the 35th Western Re- 
gional Conference of The American Bankers Association in 
Seattle is LeRoy B. Staver, chairman, Executive Committee 
of the A.B.A.’s Trust Division and vice-president and executive 
trust officer, United States National Bank, Portland, Oreg. 

Speakers at the session are, left to right, seated, Robert G. 
Howard, deputy manager and secretary, Trust Division, New 


York; Division President Robert R. Duncan, chairman, Harv- | 


ard Trust Company, Cambridge, Mass; and Paul I. Wren, ex- 


ecutive vice-president, Old Colony Trust Company, Boston. | 


creased resistance to our usual fees in agency manage- 
ment accounts and particularly in full management living 
trusts. We cannot afford to reduce fees for the average 
accounts in these classifications, but there are some spec- 
ial situations about which I believe we should be realistic. 
—MR. CARRUTHERS is vice-president, United California 
Bank, Los Angeles. 


WINSLOW E. PIKE HEADS NABAC 


Winslow E. Pike, vice-president and controller of The First 
National Bank of Atlanta, was elected president of NABAC, 
The Association for Bank Audit, Control and Operation, in 
the annual mail ballot. He succeeded Arthur C. Suhrbier, 
auditor, Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Co., 
Chicago. 

David Cooke, vice-president and controller, Zions First 
National Bank, Salt Lake City, was made first vice-president; 
Henry H. Rohlf, vice-president, Mercantile Trust Co., St. 
Louis, second vice-president; and Raymond J. Coakley, audi- 
tor, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, treasurer. 

Pictured, I. to r., Messrs. Coakley, Cooke, Pike and Rohlf. 
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RECORDERS 
TO BANK ON... 


the time recorders designed with 
BANKING OPERATIONS in mind 


LATHEM TIME RECORDERS are practically tailor- 
made for modern banking. Your special requirements 
are carefully considered in their designing. 
For PAYROLL TIME: The Lathem 4000 series for 
smaller payrolls, the fully automatic 8800 for larger. 
For SAFE Deposir REcoRDs: There’s a Lathem that 
prints month, date, hour, minute and year on prac- 
tically any entry card. 
For PARKING Lots: Lathem’s Car-Check is designed 
specifically for recording on small ticket stubs. 
For VALIDATING RECorDs: Lathem has the time stamp, 
dater or numberer...with die plates for whatever 
wording you require. Design of Lathem Time Re- 
corders is modern and functional. And in price, less 
than the cost of a standard typewriter. Use the handy 
coupon today for full details including costs. 
LATHEM TIME RECORDER COMPANY 
90 Third Street, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Without obligation, rush me information and prices of 


Lathem Time Recorders. We are interested in a ma- 
chine to be used for: 
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MONEY AND CREDIT: THEIR INFLU- 
ENCE ON JOBS, PRICES, AND GROWTH. 
The report of the Commission on 
Money and Credit. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 285 pp. Pa- 
per $2, cloth $3.95. Results of a three- 
year study of the American mone- 
tary system by a commission set up 
by the Committee on Economic De- 
velopment in 1958. The report con- 


New Books 


tains the findings of the commission 
as well as 87 recommendations for 
overhauling the country’s monetary 
system. It also includes the commis- 
sion’s membership and its advisory 
board. July BANKING reviewed pro- 
posals of special interest to bankers. 


EFFECTIVE COLLEGE RECRUITING. 
By George S. Odiorne and Arthur S. 


FOR SOR FOR SOR SOR JOT SOR FOR, Af 


THE BANK OF CALIFORNIA 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION AS OF JUNE 30, 1961 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks . . 
United States Government eatin 


(Less Reserve)* 


State and Securitios 


(Less 


Reserve) . 


Loans and Discounts (Less Reserve) 


Customers’ Liability Under 


Letters of Credit and Acceptances . 


$140,256,824.94 
181,223,848.35 
35,105,425.58 


9,540,181.66 
315,284,775.72 


25,164,668.31 


Hann. Bureau of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 288 pp. $5. This report on ef- 
fective college recruiting is based on 
Bureau research at the School of 
Business Administration during a 
recent recruiting season. It studies 
the “manpower economics” of college 
recruiting, surveys the available lit- 
erature, studies company planning 
strategies, the students’ reactions to 
the recruiters, the standards used for 
candidates, and gives some hints on 
understanding college students. 
There are several suggested letters, 
forms, questionnaires, and much 
other useful information. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT INSURANCE. 
By Clyde William Phelps. Commer- 
cial Credit Company, Baltimore. 111 
pp. This study explores the uses, in 
addition to the straight insurance 
feature, which insureds make of the 
service. It includes a list of ways by 
which an insured can cut the cost of 
his policy and a classification of the 


FOR HOR SOR HOR HOH HOR, 


Bank Premises, Furniture & eres 
Other Real Estate. . . 
Interest Earned Not Collected . 


11,277,797.85 
242,595.18 
2,431,647.92 
758,666.05 


$721,286,431.56 


types of situations increasing risk of 
abnormal credit losses. Copies are 
supplied free to teachers and stu- 


*Securities carried at $143,362,348.67 in the above dents for educational purposes. 


Statement are pledged to qualify for wor d 


and to secure public moneys as required by la 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
Demand . . . 
U. S. Government . 
Other Public. . . 


Dividends Declared . . . 


Interest Collected Not Earned . 


- $342,359,259.78 
211,524,797.66 
30,799,801.33 
51,332,049.63 
Accrued Taxes, Interest, Etc. . 


$636,015,908.40 
4,084,784.93 
616,632.00 
2,801,896.93 


Letters of Credit, Acceptances and 


Acceptances Sold With Our 


Endorsement ... . 
Capital Funds: 

Capital Stock 

Serplus . . 

Undivided Profits 


25,321,862.71 


$15,415,800.00 
24,584,200.00 
- 12,445,346.59 


52,445,346.59 
$721,286,431.56 


THE BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


= Only bank with direct offices in all three west coast states 


HEAD OFFICE: 400 CALIFORNIA STREET e SAN FRANCISCO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(2) 


LONG-TERM FINANCING. By John 
F.. Childs. Prentice-Hall, Inc., Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J. 369 pp. $15. Written 
as “a practical guide and working 
tool for the men who have to raise 
the money for their company,” this 
book covers capital structure, divi- 
dend policy, types of securities and 
their sale, the financial community, 
investor relations, profit goals, and 
tests of good financial management. 
It is the outgrowth of financial semi- 
nars conducted by the author in New 
York for corporate executives. 


THE ECONOMIC IMPACT OF FEDERAL 
LOAN INSURANCE. By George F. 
Break. National Planning Associa- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 271 pp. $3.75. 
“By stimulating the flow of specific 
kinds of credit,” the book observes, 
“Federal loan insurance reduces the 
amount of funds available for other 
types of lending.” Such loan insur- 
ance may well lead Congress to ap- 
prove larger programs than it would 
if direct Government loans were to be 
used, the author also concludes. An- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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Chemical Bank 
New York Trust Company 


Condensed Hlatement of Condition 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks . 
U. S. Government Obligations . . . . 
State, Municipal and Public Securities. . 
Other Bonds and Investments . . . . 
Banking Premises and Equipment . 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable . 


At the close of business June 30, 1961 


$ 979,404,810.19 
589,390,766.03 
540,859,750.78 
34,864,800.36 
2,241,146,158.30 
52,653,247.20 
167,769,491.61 
19,695,087.41 
6,643,918.59 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits . 
Dividend Payable July 


Other Liabilities . . 


$4,632,428,030.47 


Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserves for Taxes, Expenses, etc. . . 


Acceptances Outstanding (Net). . 


Founded 
1824 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock ($12. par) . $ 101,719,080.00 


248,280,920.00 

$ 421,517,427.42 
10,082,211.97 
27,999,359.73 
5,509,783.50 
170,352,033.63 
16,800,545.46 


3,980, 166,668.76 
$4,632,428,030.47 


Securities carried at $240,286,938.95 in the foregoing statement are 
deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 


Directors 


N. BAxTER JACKSON 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


HENRY UPHAM HArrIS 
Partner, Harris, Upham & Co. 
Haroip H. HELM Chairman 
H. E. Humpnreys, Jr. Chairman, 
United States Rubber Company 
ADRIAN M. MASSIE 
Chairman, Trust Committee 


Rosert J. MCKIM 
Chairman of the Board, 
Associated Dry Goods Corporation 


MaurRICE T. Moore 
Partner, Cravath, Swaine & Moore 


RICHARD K. PAYNTER, JR. 
Chairman of the Finance Committee 
and Executive Vice President, 
New York Life Insurance Company 


J. ALBERT Woops Chairman, 
Courtaulds North America, Inc. 


Rosert G. GOELET Real Estate 
Hu.sert S. ALDRICH Vice Chairman 


James B. BLAcK Chairman of the Board, 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


Percy L. DouGLAs President, 
Otis Elevator Company 


H. PERKINS Vice Chairman 
ARTHUR K. WATSON President, 
IBM World Trade Corporation 
Roy F. Coppepce, Jr. 
President, National Distillers 
and Chemical Corporation 
KENNETH E. BLACK President, 
The Home Insurance Company 
Henry L. HILLMAN President, 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical Company 
CHARLES H. KELLSTADT 
Chairman of the Board, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
H. I. ROMNES President, 
Western Electric Company, Inc. 
LAMMOT DU PonT COPELAND 
Vice President, Director and Member 
of the Executive Committee, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 
WILLIAM S. RENCHARD President 
Howarp W. MCCALL, Jr. 
First Vice President 
HAROLD W. COMFORT 
President, The Borden Company 
GRANT KEEHN 
Senior Vice President and Director, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States 


Frank K. Houston 
Honorary Chairman of the Board 
Rosert A. DRYSDALE 
Senior Partner, Drysdale & Co. 
DuNHAM B. SHERER New York 
C. WALTER NICHOLS 
Chairman, Nichols Engineering 
& Research Corporation 


ROBERT GOELET Real Estate 
JosePH A. BOWER Retired 
THOMAS R. WILLIAMS President, 
Ichabod T. Williams & Sons, Inc. 
JOHN K. ROOSEVELT 
Partner, Roosevelt & Son 
GRAHAM H. ANTHONY Chairman, 
Executive Committee, Veeder-Root, Inc. 
FREDERICK E. HASLER Chairman, 
Haytian American Sugar Company, S. A. 
JAMES BRUCE 
Director of Various Corporations 
B. F. Few Trustee, Duke Endowment 
WILLIAM P. WoRTHINGTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Home Life Insurance Company 


Isaac B. GRAINGER 
Consultant to the Bank 


110 Convenient Offices in Greater New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 165 Broadway, New York 15, N. Y. . 


LONDON OFFICE: 25-31 Moorgate, London, E.C, 2 


Correspondent Banks Throughout America and Abroad 


Charter Member New York Clearing House Association e Member Federal Reserve System « Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 112) 
other observation is that lenders may 
receive a net return unduly high in 
relation to the risks which they are 
actually bearing on insured loans. 


SOLVING FOREIGN BUSINESS PROB- 
LEMS. Business International, New 
York. 130 pp. $30. Here are 100 solu- 
tions to international business prob- 
lems—case histories showing how 
that number of leading companies 
coped with a wide variety of difficul- 
ties in trade and investment. 


THE CHALLENGE OF ABUNDANCE. 
By Robert Theobald. Clarkson N. 
Potter, Inc., New York. 235 pp. $4.50. 
“The dangers and opportunities we 
face during America’s coming dec- 
ades of material plenty.” 


1960 SURVEY OF CONSUMER FI- 
NANCE. University of Michigan Sur- 
vey Research Center, Ann Arbor. 310 
pp. $7.50. A comprehensive analysis 
of the financial position of American 
families. 


EXECUTIVE RETIREMENT AND EF- 
FECTIVE MANAGEMENT. By Richard A. 
Beaumont and James W. Tower. In- 
dustrial Relations Counselors, Inc., 
New York. 248 pp. $7.50. A report on 
the corporate viewpoint and practices 
of numerous companies. 


JOINT INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
VENTURES. Edited by Wolfgang G. 
Friedmann and George Kalmanoff. 
Columbia University Press, New 
York. 558 pp. $15. A critical study 
resulting from a four-year research 
project, appraising the significance 


of direct foreign investment and as- 
pects of joint ventures. 


THE IDEOLOGIES OF TAXATION. By 
Louis Eisenstein. Ronald Press, New 
York. 263 pp. $5. Mr. Eisenstein, a 
tax lawyer, calls his book “an essay 
on the intellectual content of an emo- 
tional subject—the distribution of 
our so-called progressive income tax 
among the American people.” He is 
concerned with the “reason and rhet- 
oric which groups and interest devise 
in order to obtain a distribution re- 
sponsive to their pecuniary desires.” 


MANAGEMENT USES OF ACCOUNT- 
ING. By Ralph F. Lewis. Harper, New 
York. 139 pp. $3.95. Subtitled ‘‘Plan- 
ning and Control for Profit,” this 
book shows accounting’s importance 
in shaping business policy. It’s “de- 
signed to put accounting, its uses, 
and values into proper perspective for 
the businessman,” and to dispel the 
confusion between it and bookkeep- 
ing. 


EUROPE AT SIXES AND SEVENS. By 
Emile Benoit. Columbia University 
Press, New York. 275 pp. $5. Profes- 
sor Benoit of the Columbia School 
of Business answers questions about 
America’s trade relations with the 
Common Market and the Free Trade 
Association—the Six and the Seven. 
He has a plan for merging them 
without aggravating this country’s 
balance of payments difficulties. 


MONEY AND BANKING. By Ray- 
mond P. Kent. Holt, Rinehart and | 
Winston, New York. 787 pp. $7.75. | 
Fourth edition of a textbook. 


**Don’t dis- 
turb your fa- 
ther, Henry, 
he’s worry- 


ing” 


Another 


IBM 


MICR 
Banking System 


in the news 


...this time at 
American Fletcher 
National Bank and 

Trust Company 
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American Fletcher already assigning new 
tasks to its IBM Data Processing System 


American Fletcher of Indianapolis received its 
IBM 1401-1412 MICR* Data Processing Sys- 
tem on March 6, 1961. By the end of the month, 
the system was handling 20,000 special check- 
ing, 538,000 installment loan, and 6,000 check 
credit accounts. 

A little over a month later, this MICR system 
began processing regular checking” accounts. 
Recently, American Fletcher assigned payroll, 
staff checking accounts and corporate trust, and 
is how programming personal trust. 

Among the many benefits of the IBM 1401- 
1412: it automatically updates American 
Fletcher’s special checking accounts in 42 min- 
utes—a job that used to take 6% hours. It 
prints a complete, daily status report on each 
account at speeds up to 600 lines a minute... 
turns out valuable management reports, such 
a account analyses, for timely action. 


Your IBM Banking Specialist has full infor- 
mation about this and many other IBM Bank- 
ing Systems. He’ll be glad to relate machine 
capabilities to your particular needs. 

*Magnetic Ink Character Recognition 


Machine Reads Checks Automatically. An IBM 1412 Reader- 
Sorter automatically reads data from magnetic ink-inscribed 
checks... transmits information directly to an IBM 1401 
System for immediate processing. 


DATA PROCESSING 


j 
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Critics Disagree with Fed’s Policy 


ype this year when the Fed- 
eral Reserve entered the long- 
term market, BANKING commented 
on the fact that the move produced 
surprisingly little criticism. There is 
evidence, however, that those who 
disagree are no longer taking the 
wait-and-see approach. 

For example, the recently released 
annual report of the Bank for Inter- 


THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


PAT OF 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1961 


ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 


United States Government Securities . 
State, Municipal and Other Securities 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 


Other Assets . « 


LIABILITIES 


25.000,000.00 
95,000,000.00 
12,881,640.18 


Capital Funds $ 132,881,640.18 


Capital Stock .. 
Surplus . . . . « « 
Undivided Profits eee 


DEPOSITS 


Commercial and Savings . . 
Estates and Corporate Trust . 


Accrued Taxes, Interest, etc. 


Other Liabilities . 


Assets are shown NET after deducting Valuation Reserves. 


United States Government Securities carried at $123,320,339.30 are pledged tosecure U. 8. Govern- 
ment Deposits and other Public Funds and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Ohio’s Largest Bank 
welcomes individuals and corporations 
seeking new or additional banking services. 


71 CONVENIENT OFFICES 
Northern Ohio: 

Painesville « Willoughby «+ Bedford « Solon 
Berea « Lorain and 
Everywhere in Greater Cleveland 
SAVINGS 


COMMERCIAL 


Largest branch banking system between New York and California 


707,545 DEPOSITORS 


Member: Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 


$1,260,598,010.40 
40,007,566.03 


Total Deposits 1,300,605,576.43 


national Settlements advises that “it 
is rather early for a definite judg- 
ment” and then ignores its own ad- 
vice. “Prima facie,” the report adds, 
“it would seem a policy from which 
one should not expect too much. The 
danger is ... that as the gap be- 
tween short and long-term rates nar- 
rows funds will be diverted from the 
long-term market while investors are 


$ 205,358,187.89 
268,132,075.88 
106,053,241.29 
3,600,000.00 
858,330,027.74 
4,040,635.70 

1.00 
6,702,960.32 


$1,452,217,129.82 


14,151,500.59 
4,578,412.62 


$ 1,452,217,129.82 


TRUSTS 


Federal Reserve System 


awaiting developments. There is, in 
fact, some contradiction in the hope 
that investors of funds will enter into 
long-term commitments under condi- 
tions of depressed investment de- 
mand, when the Administration’s 
firm objective is to change those con- 
ditions rapidly. A further element 
needed is a belief in the continuance 
of lower long-term rates so as to 
avoid any prospect of losses in capi- 
tal values. 

“The U. S. economy does generate 
a volume of savings which should 
make this possible, but, as European 
experience shows, what is necessary, 
in addition, is both to create an ex- 
pectation of stable prices and to put 
the balance of payments on a solid 
footing.” 


Rowing Upstream 


Probably, the most pointed criti- 
cism of the new policy has come from 
Dale E. Sharp, president of the New 
York Morgan Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, who said that it was hardly a 
conspicuous success and accused the 
Fed of trying to row upstream. 

He pointed out that in spite of the 
Fed’s support, prices of bonds had 
drifted back to where they were 
when the policy began. Mr. Sharp’s 
belief is that the Fed is aligning it- 
self against all other market forces. 

One of the strongest advocates of 
the “bills preferably” policy is Rob- 
ert Van Cleave, an economist with 
the C. F. Childs Company, who feels 
that the Administration pressured 
the Fed into its new policy. “Many 
in high official places have made fair- 
ly specific statements on the need for 
and the objectives of the Federal Re- 
serve System’s buying of longer-term 
Treasury securities,” he said. “About 
the only official body abstaining has 
been the System itself...” He added 
that “. .. it is not at all unlikely 
that many in the System who strong- 
ly advocated departure from ‘bills 
only,’ at least as an intellectual exer- 
cise, are now less than pleased with 
where it has led them in practice. To 
nudge long-term (or any other) rates 
in the way they should go, early in 
the recession, is quite different from 
trying to push them down and keep 
them there well after the cycle has 
turned. How does one let go of a hot 
potato gradually?” 
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Honolulu Harbor with Diamond Head in the background. 


Complete 


First National Bank of Hawaii can 


Ba n ki n Gg offer you the same complete metropolitan 


banking services available in any large 


Services mainland city. Our 103-year old bank with 
in offices throughout the Hawaiian Islands, 
will quickly process all your items. 
4 AWAII If you or your clients would like economic 
information on Hawaii, write to First 
National Bank’s Department of Economic 
Research. We will be glad to send you a 


booklet on Hawaii’s economy, or supply you 


with detailed economic information. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF HAWAII 
P.O. Box 3200 + Honolulu 1, Hawaii 


San Francisco Representative Office 
Suite 601, 155 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 4, California 


Member Federal Reserve System * Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
(FORMERLY BISHOP NATIONAL BANK) 
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What factors should 
be considered when 
selecting a check 
encodin 


48 PAGE BOOKLET 


F R E ANSWERS THIS AND 


141 MORE QUESTIONS ON MICR 


This question is typical of the ones 
you'll find on every informative 
page of “Questions Frequently Asked 
About MICR and Magnetic Ink 
Check Encoding.” 


Years of research and experience in 
MICR development have been in- 
corporated into this informative, 
new booklet compiled by A. B. 
Dick Company. You'll find it a 
handy, fact-filled reference toevery 
phase of MICR imprinting. 


Whether you are already using 
magnetically encoded checks or 
just interested in keeping informed 
on the subject, you’ll want a copy 
of Questions Frequently Asked About 
MICR and Magnetic Ink Check 
Encoding. Mail the coupon today! 
Booklet will be sent by mail. No 
obligation. 


fe] A:B-DICK 
OFFSET PRODUCTS 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. B-81C 
5700 W. Touhy Avenue 
Chicago 48, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please rush me my free copy of 
Questions Frequently Asked About MICR and Mag- 
netic Ink Check Encoding. 
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POSITION 
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CITY 
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A.B.A. Stand on Farm Bill 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


credit standing. The statements also 


took issue with a proposed change 


| which would make farmers eligible 
| for FHA credit if banks and other 
| lenders do not liberalize their terms 
| to match those of FHA. “This is a 
| very serious threat to normal, sound 


agricultural credit practices. It 
would be a mistake, in our view, to 
base eligibility upon the lack of avail- 


| ability of private credit at terms as 


liberal as those offered by FHA.” 
The Association suggested that 


the present requirements be re- | 
| tained, which base eligibility on the 


farmer being unable to obtain credit 
at rates and terms prevailing in or 
near his community. 


With respect to a provision that 


the interest rate not exceed 5% per 
annum, 
that 


“The Association believes | 
interest rates should not be | 


fixed by statute or regulation. Lend- | 
ing policy and interest rates should | 


be responsive to monetary policy and 


should be allowed to fluctuate in ac- | 
cord with supply and demand .. .” | 


“To illustrate this point .. .’ 


To illustrate this point the state- 
ments noted that while interest rates 
had generally risen in recent years, 
FHA’s fixed rate of interest prohib- 
ited it from attracting investment 
funds,~ as other channels offered 
greater returns to investors. 

Another section of the bills would 


135 PLANES 
78 TRAINS 


speed our 
night transit service 


Cleveland’s excellent transportation 
facilities, plus National City’s speedy 
Night Transit Service save a day or 
more in check presentation. Float is 
reduced, availability increased, return 
items are expedited. 

If you’re not already a National 
City Bank correspondent, write for 
full particulars. 


The 
NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


prestige 
builders... 


authorize the FHA to participate in | 


operating loans to farmers and 
ranchers made by banks and cooper- 
ative or private lending agencies up 
to 80% of the loan amount. The 
A.B.A. found it difficult to determine 
whether this refers to the “hard” as 
well as “soft” credit areas, but felt 
the arrangement to be unnecessary 
in the former case since banks and 
other lenders are adequately meeting 
the credit needs of farmers. 

As to the soft credit area the state- 
ment held that “banks neither would 
nor should make soft loans—the type 
made by the FHA—even with an 
80% participation by the Govern- 
ment agency. While banks should not 
be in this type of lending, there may 
be occasions when a bank with a bor- 
derline loan would be led to rely on 
the Government obligation for bail- 
out. Such a procedure might tend to 


| encourage loose lending practices.” 


SOLIDITY 
AND 


STRENGTH 


BRONZE-ALUMINUM 
by U. S. BRONZE 


Plaques and building facade lettering by United 
States Bronze are a tangible symbol of your 
bank's solidity and strength. They instill a mood 
of confidence that helps bring in new customers 
and encourages present ones to expand their 
use of bank services. 


| For full details, send for free catalog today. 


UNITED STATES BRONZE Sign Co., Inc. 
Dept. B, 101 West 31st St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 
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OUR MODULAR DESIGN CONCEPT MAKES IT POSSIBLE... 


custom design your counters 
for the cost of stock components 


Po] 


Without question, the best counter equipment installation for you, is one that’s tailored expressly to your 
traffic patterns, methods and procedures. Such custom-designing can be prohibitively costly but it need 
not be, for you can realize the same benefits and advantages by assembling our counter equipment 
components exactly to fit your requirements. {| The Diebold and Herring-Hall-Marvin line of counter 
equipment components is so extensive and comprehensive that there’s virtually no application problem 
that cannot be solved to your complete satisfaction with components assembled to match your require- 
ments. { In addition, our design department is at all times ready to consult with you and your architects 
on the most efficient ways you can use components in your operations. You’re invited to make use of 
these advisory design capabilities at any time without obligation. For complete information without 
obligation, use the coupon below. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED Dept. B- 24 

Canton 2, Ohio 

Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on your 
modular bank counter equipment. 


(NCORPORAT'E O 


— OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO 
anada 
AHERN SAFE COMPANY MONTREAL 


HERRING: HALL: MARVIN 


SAFE COMPANY 


A Division of Diebold,!ncorporated 


DI-1320 
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Automation 
Hardware 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


also be revolutionized, Mr. Byerly 
said. 

Commenting on the growth of data 
processing in the last five years, he 
noted that, based on manufacturers’ 
reports to the Institute, there are 
now in operation or on order 500 


MICR sorter-readers, 20 large-scale 
computers, 3,000 MICR inscribers 
and encoders, with a total value of 
more than $100,000,000. 

The minimum action a bank must 
take today is to see to it that checks 
distributed to the depositors are 
properly encoded in the magnetic ink 
characters. 

“For small banks,” he asserted, 
“the blunt and brutal fact is that 
there is not much really new and 
startling to talk about. If you are 
suffering from rising costs, a ready 


He’s the dean 
of Kansas City 


correspondent bankers 


Still young in spirit and appearance, 
Dick Dunlap, vice president, has been 
in correspondent banking longer than | 
any other Kansas City banker. 


Dick’s banker friends num- 
ber into the thousands. 
He’s equally at home with 
the banker from Wall 
Street as he is with bank- 
ers from countless Main 
Streets all over the coun- 


His close personal con- 
tacts can mean much to 
you when you want some- 
thing done in a hurry any 
place in the United States. 


-@mmerceTrust Gmpany 


10th and Wainut 


Dick’s eagerness always to 
be helpful has done much 
in instilling that same phi- 
losophy throughout the 
staff of Commerce Trust’s 
correspondent division, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


MEMBER FEBERAL BEPOSIT IMSURANCE CORP 


solution does not lie solely in the ge. 
lection of new hardware.” 


News About Banks 


American Fletcher National Bank 
and Trust Company, Indianapolis, 
has completed its new data procegs- 
ing center with IBM 1401-1412 
system. The equipment has been in- 
stalled in a glass-enclosed air condi- 
tioned room. 


* * 


Sournern Bank of Norfolk, Va., 
opened a new operations center with 
festivities that included a talk by the 
mayor. The proceedings were broad- 
cast. The center is in an annex, a 
block from the main building. 


* * 


Tue Citizens and Southern National 
Bank of South Carolina, Columbia, 
introduced its complete computer se- 
ries (IBM 1401) at special news 
media preview tours, press confer- 
ences and a luncheon. President J. 
Willis Cantey noted that the bank 
was “proud to make South Carolina 
the first state in the Southeast and 
one of the first four in the nation” 
to have this equipment. 


SEASIOE 
GENERAL STORE 4 POST OFFICE | 


“Is there any mail from Dad we can cash, 


Mom?” 
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FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


Downtown Headquarters: 55 Wall Street, New York 
Uptown Headquarters: 399 Park Avenue, New York 


169 Branches, Offices and Affiliates Throughout the World 
89 in Greater New York 80 in 28 Countries Overseas 


Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1961 


ASSETS 

CasH AND DuE FroM Banks . . . $1,753,750,439 
UniTep StaTEs GOVERNMENT Osuications .  1,849,586,119 
STATE AND MunicipaL SECURITIES . .. . 561,205,461 
LOANS... . 4,066,556,749 
CusTOMERS’ Accerrancs ‘Liasiuity 146,637,063 
FEDERAL ReEsERVE BANK Stock .. . 19,500,000 
INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION. . 7,000,000 
Bank Premises, FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT . 109,486,163 
ITEMS IN TRANSIT WITH OVERSEAS BRANCHES 2,383,728 


LIABILITIES 

DEPOSITS $7 455,892,760 
LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCES 150,507,777 
Foreicn Funps BorrowED 2,886,300 
Bivis PAYABLE . 120,980,424 


RESERVES: 

UneEaRNED INCOME. . . 42,309,609 
TAXEs AND ACCRUED Expenses 74,100,040 
9,363,600 


SHAREHOLDERS’ Equity: 


CaPITAL . . . $249,696,000 
(12,484,800 hares—$20 Par) 


SurPLus . . 400,304,000 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 23. 


United States Government Obligations and other assets carried at $672,559,746 are 
pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes 
required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


Affiliate of First National City Bank for separate 
administration of trust functions 


Capital Funds $24,710,948 


August 1961 


DIRECTORS AND 


TRUST ADVISORY BOARD 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 
Chairman, The National Cash 
Register Company 
GEORGE F. BAKER, JR.* 
Trustee, George F. Baker Trust 
JOHN E. BIERWIRTH 
Chairman of the Board, National Distillers 
and Chemical Corporation 
CHARLES M. BRINCKERHOFF 
President, The Anaconda Company 
PERCY CHUBB, 2nd 
President, Chubb & Son Inc. 
WILLIAM ROGERS COEt 
Trustee, The Coe Foundation 
FREEMAN J. DANIELSt 
Perkins, Daniels, McCormack & Collins 
HUNT T. DICKINSONt 
405 Lexington Avenue 
ROBERT W. DOWLINGt 
President, City Investing Company 
SAMUEL SLOAN DURYEEt 
Parker, Duryee, Benjamin, Zunino 
& Malone 
FREDRICK M. EATONt 
Shearman & Sterling 
R. GWIN FOLLIS 
Chairman of the Board, Standard Ol! 
Company of California 
J. PETER GRACE 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 
JOSEPH A. GRAZIER 
President, American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation 
HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Vice-Chairman, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
H. MANSFIELD HORNER 
Chairman, United Aircraft Corporation 
AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Corning Glass Works 
JOHN R. KIMBERLY 
Chairman of the Board, Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation 
ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering Milliken, inc. 
GEORGE S. MOORE* 
Presiden 
CHARLES G. MORTIMER 
Chairman, General Foods Corporation 
ALEXANDER C. NAGLE 
399 Park Avenue 
ALBERT L. NICKERSONT 
President, Socony Mobil Oil Company, Inc. 
WILLIAM F. OLIVERt 
President, The American Sugar Refining 
Company 
CHARLES C. PARLIN 
Shearman & Sterling 
RICHARD S. PERKINS* 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
CLIFTON W. PHALEN 
President, New York Telephone Company 
EBEN W. PYNEt 
Senior Vice-President 
JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER® 
Chairman 
HOWARD C. SHEPERDt 
399 Park Avenue 
WILLIAM C. STOLK 
Chairman of the Board, American 
Can Company 
HENRY C. TAYLORt 
Taylor, Pinkham & Co., Inc. 
REGINALD B. TAYLOR® 
Williamsville, New York 
ALAN H. TEMPLE; 
Vice-Chairman 
EARLE S. THOMPSONt 
Chairman of the Board, Allegheny 
Power System, Inc. 
J. ED. WARRENt 
President, Cities Service Company 
LEO D. WELCH 
Chairman of the Board, Standard Ol! 
Company (New Jersey) 
ROBERT WINTHROP* 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


*Director and Member Trust Advisory Boara. 
tMember Trust Advisory Board. 
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1961—A Time for Decision 


Sam M. FLEMING, vice-president 
of The American Bankers Associa- 
tion and president of the Third Na- 
tional Bank in Nashville, Tenn., en- 
titled a recent address before the 
Mississippi Bankers’ Association, 
“1961—A Time for Decision.” His 
address pointed up the dangers con- 
fronting our country and he called 
upon the bankers of the nation to 
help alert the populace to the “‘criti- 
cal nature of the times in which we 
live.” Several excerpts from the 
FLEMING address are presented here: 


HE Moscow-Peiping axis, sup- 
by the natural resources 

and skilled workers of satellite 
nations brought behind the Iron Cur- 
tain since World War II, adds up to 
an exceedingly strong and dangerous 
adversary. Their leaders are capable 
and fanatically committed to the 
communist theory of government, 
which so conveniently makes their 
decisions absolute and completely 
subordinates the rights and freedom 
of the individual to the commissars’ 
conception of the needs and demands 
of the state. ... 

They can dump such prcducts as 
sugar and oil with devastating re- 
sults to American companies oper- 
ating in the international market. 
They can quickly and expertly ex- 
ploit weaknesses in the emergent 
countries of Africa and Asia. They 
are masters of the use of half-truths 
and the weapons of propaganda. 

Their machinations have worked 
so well since World War II that 
it is alarming in the extreme to see 
how many government and business 
leaders of foreign countries, even 
those friendly to us, feel that time is 
working against the democracies and 
that Krushchev may indeed make 
good on his boast to bury America. 


Democracy’s 200-Year Cycle 


Perhaps they take literally the les- 
son of history, which, as pointed out 
by Channing Pollock, the prominent 
historian, tells us that most democra- 
cies last for only about 200 years. He 
observed that democracies invariably 
are conceived and developed by sim- 
ple, hard-working, God-fearing peo- 
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ple who are completely dedicated to 
their ideals. They leave a great leg- 
acy to their descendants, who, be- 
cause of the possession of vast rich- 
es, learn to live well without labor 
and in the course of time begin to 
depend increasingly on the benevo- 
lent administrations of centralized 
government. Ultimately, this of 
course makes them vulnerable to con- 
trol by first domestic and then for- 
eign tyrants. 

It is certainly food for thought to 
reflect that the end of the second cen- 
tury of American democracy is a 
short 15 years away, and that we in 
America seem to be adopting some of 
the policies which invariably proved 
disastrous to civilizations of the 


“. . . Other Nations Must Now 
Share More of the Burdens” 


It is increasingly apparent that, 
under present conditions, we have 
undertaken more than we can man- 
age in trying to carry, almost alcne, 
cn our shoulders the burdens and 
problems of the free world; and 
other prosperous nations must now 
share more of the burdens. These 
same nations, which are our allies in 
the fight against communism, at the 
same time present formidable compe- 
tition in the international market 
because of relatively inexpensive pro- 
duction costs. In fact, many of our 
goods will be priced out of important 
markets unless labor, management, 
and government are willing to sub- 
ordinate their individual interests to 
a common objective of seeing that 
U. S. business firms have a fair 
chance to sell goods abroad competi- 
tively. Exports are becoming increas- 
ingly important to our well-being; 
and, in addition to holding the price 
line, we must redouble our efforts on 
research and marketing techniques. 

For our nation to continue to exert 
effective world leadership, our econ- 
omy must be sufficiently dynamic to 
provide jobs for all who want to 
WOFK. ... 

We bankers must be in the fore- 
front in helping resolve the problem 


by giving every possible assistance 
towards finding a way for people who 
want to work to find gainful employ- 
ment. We can help by financing new 
educational and training programs, 
by circulating information relating 
to job opportunity and redoubling 
our efforts to influence plants to 
move into rural communities so that 
farm boys can find gainful employ- 
ment to supplement their farm in- 
come. 

It is obvious that a sound economy 
must be a growing and expanding 
economy, but there is serious ques- 
tion as to how fast our free enter- 
prise system should grow. Maximum 
growth under forced draft can be ac- 
complished only at the cost of the 
loss of freedom and liberties, which, 
once lost, seldom are regained. 


As We Enter Our Life-and-Death 
Struggle with Communists 


As we enter the vital years of our 
life-and-death struggle with commu- 
nistic countries, we must be ever 
mindful of the dangers of inflation. 
The seeds of inflation are always in 
the ground and will sprout whenever 
conditions favorable to their growth 
develop. An abundance of commodi- 
ties, raw materials, and plant capac- 
ity throughout the world, accompa- 
nied by sound fiscal policy in most 
nations, has kept this sinister force 
in check during the past year or two. 
However, we must not forget that 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
is now less than one-half of what it 
was 20 years ago, with the cost of 
living still creeping up. 

Another Federal deficit such as 
we had two years ago, the monetiza- 
tion of our huge Federal debt by de- 
pressing interest rates to levels un- 
acceptable to investors, or the adop- 
tion of other unsound fiscal and 
monetary policy could easily release 
the inflationary wolf from the cage 
where it is now penned. We bankers 
must constantly be on guard against 
any actions which might encourage 
the growth of inflation, for this is the 
surest way to destroy our economy 
and, with it, the free world. 


BANKING 


A new, modern addition to 
First National Bank in St. Louis 


We’re before 
long we’ll be moving into a brand 
new six-story addition to our west. 


Under construction now, these 
new quarters will add important 
new operating space for us and 


— dedicated to you 


our associate institution, St. Louis 
Union Trust Co. They’ll feature 
the finest banking facilities, house 
some of the most advanced elec- 
tronic data-processing equipment 
yet developed. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1961 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks . 

U.S. Government Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Loans Wholly or Partially 
Guaranteed by U.S. Government 

Federal Funds Loaned . . . . 

Other Bonds and Stocks . . 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 

Banking House, Furniture and Fixtures 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 

Income Earned But Not Collected 

Other Resources 


Total Resources 


First National Bank in St. Louis 


August 1961 


. $144,380,545.74 
117,826,336.15 
250,929,761.62 


44,436,114.30 
9,000,000.00 
26,766,973.38 
1,350,000.00 
1,023,946.44 
29,942.03 
2,855,051.88 
452,411.78 


$599,051,083.32 


Corner of Sixth and Locust, 
where the old (above) soon 
will make way for the new. 


In short, they will enable us to 
serve you even more efficiently, 
more completely than ever. 


The quarters are for us. But 
they’re going to work for you. 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 


Demand Deposits . 
Time Deposits ne 
Total Deposits ... 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 
Income Collected But Not Earned 
Acceptances ... 
Other Liabilities 
Total Liabilities 
CapiTaL ACCOUNTS: 
Capital Stock . 
Surplus. .... 
Undivided Profi 
Total Capital Accounts. 
Total Liabilities 
and Capital Accounts 


$545,631 ,833.72 


$ 16,940,000.00 


. $599,051,083.32 


. $434,914,014.09 
. _105,307,798.39 


$540,221 ,812.48 


2,722,693.44 
2,303,183.10 
29,942.03 
354,202.67 


THE FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST.LOUIS 


28,060,000.00 
8,419,249.60 


$ 53,419,249.60 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
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Mixed Reaction 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


extra duties under the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act and the bank mer- 
ger law. The present 3-agency Fed- 
eral bank supervisory system is 
working well. Duplication is avoided. 
Checks and balances keep any single 
one of the three agencies from un- 
wise examination standards. Since 
the Fed’s main concern should be the 
formulation and execution of mone- 


tary policy, it would indeed be better 
to transfer from it to the FDIC the 
Board’s present examination duties. 

The present form of capital stock 
of the Federal Reserve banks should 
be retired. Instead, membership in 
the System should be evidenced by 
a non-earning certificate of, say 
$500, the same for each member 
bank. 

PRO—The present nominal “own- 
ership” by member banks is open to 
misunderstanding and political at- 
tack. Stock subscriptions are no long- 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
JUNE 30, 1961 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


OBLIGATIONS OF STATES AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 


OTHER BONDS, NOTES AND DEBENTURES 
STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 

LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 

INCOME EARNED—UNCOLLECTED 


BANKING HOUSE AND GARAGE PROPERTY .......... 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 
OTHER REAL ESTATE ................. 


OTHER RESOURCES 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS: 
COMMON STOCK 
SURPLUS 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 
INCOME COLLECTED—UNEARNED 
DEPOSITS: 

INDIVIDUAL 

BANK 

U. S. GOVERNMENT 


RESERVE—Taxes, Interest, Expense, Etc. ........ 


U. S. Government and other securities carried at $31,736,189.42 in the above state- 
ment are deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required or permitted 
by law. 


Helping Build a Greater Fort Worth and Southwest 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT | > INSURANCE CORPORATION 


$ 76,402,254.55 
69,403,776.65 
16,557,466.41 
45,195.00 
600,000.00 
140,156,336.29 
1,395,058.36 
4,937,027.02 
1.00 

1.00 
855,747.42 
23,082.21 


$310,375,945.91 


$ 9,350,000.00 
10,650,000.00 
1,713,348.66 $ 21,713,348.66 
3,461,111.52 
2,746,427.36 
855,747.42 
1,862,759.53 


$218,280,238.27 
56,438, 180.08 
5,018,133.07 279,736,551.42 


$310,375,945.91 


Capital and Reserve Accounts Over $24 Million 


er needed for the Reserve binks’ 
working capital. The Reserve banks 
do not operate for profit. Such own- 
ership leaves both sides open to the 
charge that they have too direct an 
interest in each other’s profits. The 
concept of member-bank representa- 
tion, however, is worth preserving 
and a non-earning certificate of nom- 
inal value will suffice for this purpose, 

CON—Present Reserve bank stock 
has not been a source of difficulty. It 
has positive advantages. Unless its 
elimination offers new benefits, there 
is no justification for changing it. 
Stock ownership by member banks 
has served to integrate them into the 
System’s guiding policies. This is 
important because banks are the 
chief vehicle through which System 
policy is effectuated. It is desirable 
that banks be as conversant as pos- 
sible with the needs and purposes of 
policy objectives. The stock is an in- 
centive to membership, minor though 
it be. An existing institution, oper- 
ating well, should not be disturbed. 
The recommended change might be 
interpreted as presaging a weaken- 
ing of the dollar. The potential injury 
might be considerable. 

The discount facility, still of con- 
siderable value in our banking sys- 
tem, should be retained as an ulti- 
mate source of temporary credit. 

PRO —The discount privilege per- 
mits a bank to correct a temporary 
deficiency in its reserve position aris- 
ing from unexpected withdrawals of 
deposits. It provides a smoother 
means of adjustment to temporary 
and local situations than would be 
available otherwise. Any slippage in 
the process of general monetary re- 
straint may be offset by open market 
operations. 

CON—The privilege is no longer 
necessary. It gives banks a loophole 
to escape temporarily the impact of 
general monetary policy of the Fed- 
eral Reserve. 

A fully-discretionary, uniform re- 
discount rate be established for all 
Federal Reserve banks. 

PRO—Credit markets are essen- 
tially national in character. Regional 
differences in discount rates are in- 
effective in view of the active market 
for Federal funds and Treasury bills. 
To correspond with a national open- 
market policy, a national discount 
rate policy is appropriate. 

CON—While district discount rate 
changes usually tend to “follow the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1961 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . $ 492,650,531 
Securities: 
U. S. Government Securities . . . 403,523,999 


Securities Issued or Underwritten 
by U. S. Government Agencies . 45,249,440 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . . 3,583,500 
Other Securities. . 13,435,924 


465,792,863 
Loans: 


Loans Guaranteed or Insured 
by U. S. Government 
or its Agencies ; 19,080,111 


Loans Secured by 
U. S. Government Securities . 28,920,555 


Other Loans 932,714,171 


980,714,837 
U. S. Government Insured 
F.H.A. Mortgages 16,185,916 


Banking Houses and Equipment 24,452,836 


Customers’ Liability for 
Acceptances Outstanding . 63,852,563 


Accrued Interest and 


Total Assets. ........ $2,052,773,714 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits $1,807,170,449 
Taxes and Other Expenses 15,721,193 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1961. . . . 2,164,864 


Acceptances: Less Amount in 
Portfolio 66,023,362 


Other Liabilities 8,314,024 
Total Liabilities 1,899,393,892 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
Capital Stock (5,412,161 shares—$10 par) 54,121,610 
Surplus 65,328,387 
Undivided Profits 33,929,825 
Total Capital Accounts. .... 153,379,822 


Total Liabilities and 
Capital Accounts 


$2,052,773,714 


U. S. Government Securities pledged to secure deposits and for 
other purposes amounted to $117,671,349 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE A. MURPHY 
Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM E. PETERSEN 
President 


THOMAS C. FOGARTY 
President 
Continental Can Company, Inc. 
I. J. HARVEY, JR. 
Chairman, The Flintkote Company 
ROBERT C. KIRKWOOD 
President, F. W. Woolworth Co, 
DAVID L. LUKE 
President, West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper Company 
J. R. MacDONALD 
Chairman and President 
General Cable Corporation 
Ww. G. MALCOLM 
Chairman and Chief Executive Officer 
American Cyanamid Company 
JOHN W. McGOVERN 
President 
National Association of Manufacturers 
MINOT K. MILLIKEN 
Vice President and Treasurer 
Deering Milliken, Inc. 
DON G. MITCHELL 
Vice Chairman of the Board, General 
Telephone & Electronics Corporation 
ROY W. MOORE 
Chairman, Canada Dry Corporation 
PETER S. PAINE 
Senior Vice President 
Great Northern Paper Company 
LeROY A. PETERSEN 
Chairman of the Board 
Otis Elevator Company 
DONALD C. POWER 
Chairman of the Board 
General Telephone & Electronics 
Corporation 
RAYMOND H. REISS 
President 
Ronthor Reiss Corporation 
E. E. STEWART 
Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer 
National Dairy Products Corporation 
RICHARD H. WEST 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
FRANCIS L. WHITMARSH 
New York, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 124) 


leader” in short order, this is not al- 
ways the case. Nor is it always de- 
sirable. Sometimes there has been a 
lag of several months in following 
the leader, because economic condi- 
tions in different parts of the country 
have differed. Just as we have de- 
pressed areas, so at times we can 
have good business in most of the na- 
tion and lagging business in other 
regions, or vice versa. There is much 
to be said for “grass roots” concur- 


rence in discount rate changes, as 
compared with “dictation” from 
Washington, which might be labeled 
“political.” 

The determination of open market 
policies and the rediscount rate 
should be vested in the Board, and 
the determination of reserve re- 
quirements should continue to be 
vested in the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

PRO—The important policies men- 
tioned would be centralized in Wash- 
ington, as are already other major 


Re-improved Payment Tables... 


Our “Improved Payment 
Table for Monthly Mort- 
gage Loans” is by way of 
being improved again. The 
new issue, now ready, has 
interest rates from 442% to 
7% every 44%. 

This by itself is nothing 
important, but the original 
“Improved” was because this 


Table shows every $100 unit 
of mortgage amount up to 
$20,000, thus cutting down 
on the combinations neces- 
sary to reach a payment. 
The size is the same, the 
price is the same, but it now 
has 192 pages. Send $1 for 
a copy, or $7.50 for 10 copies 
with your imprint. Ask for 
Publication No. 292. 


FINANCIAL puBLisHING COMPANY 


82 Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


KENnmore 6-1827 


Varied Electronic Computers at your Service: 


Univac Solid State, IBM CPEC, Royal-McBee LGP 30 


For 


HOME 


MODERNIZATION LOANS 


ADD-ON, TRUE DISCOUNT, or CONSTANT YIELD 


From 4% to 15% in 1/2% STEPS to 36 or 60 MONTHS and $5,000 
WITHOUT LIFE or WITH LIFE ot 1/2%, 3/4% or 1% 


PLUS FHA TITLE | CHARTS IN MONTHLY AND SEASONAL STYLES 
CALL 237-6338 COLLECT or WRITE 


AMERICAN CHARTS CO.-DRAWER D-ATLANTA 5, GA. 
But you want Lhe beat! 
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economic and financial powers. There 
would be less risk of banker influence 
on these policies through the Federa] 
Reserve banks. There should be no 
ambiguity as to where responsibility 
lies. 

CON—There is much to be said for 
“grass roots” participation in Fed- 
eral Reserve policy formulation, as 
against policy imposed by Washing- 
ton. Having a discount rate change 
apply instantly across the nation is 
not very important in this day of 
speedy communications and capital 


- flows. Besides, there are times when 


temporary discount rate differences 
are justified by differences in eco- 
nomic conditions of various areas of 


the country. 


The demand deposit reserve re- 
quirements for all member banks be 
made identical and that the classi- 
fication of banks into country banks 
and reserve city banks be elimi- 
nated. 

PRO—The geographical distinc- 


I feel the Commission has done 
as good a job as could be expected. 
. - » In general, I subscribe to the 
recommendations of the report. 


_ However, I have grave doubts that 
| it will prove adequate to achieve 


the national economic goals which 
it seeks. 
Marriner S. Eccles, chairman 
First Security Corporation 


| tion of central reserve city, reserve 


city and country banks in the Federal 
Reserve Act was based on conditions 
prevailing in the 1860s when the Na- 
tional Banking Act was passed. Elim- 
ination of reserve differentials would 
provide more precise control over the 
money supply than is now possible. 
Shifts of funds between country 
banks and reserve city banks change 
the total amount of required re- 
serves and thus the amount of excess 
reserves within the banking system. 


| With identical requirements, such 
| shifts of funds would be of much less 


significance in the management of 


| the money supply. Now that vault 


cash is included in reserves, equaliza- 
tion is more feasible. 
CON—Banking in money centers 


| and elsewhere differs in character. 


Banks in money centers are subject 
to demands for funds from outlying 
banks. Thus they need larger re- 
serves than others. Adoption of uni- 
form reserves would create serious 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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WELLS FARGO BANK 
AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


San Francisco 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1961 


LIABILITIES 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 432,394,999 a ‘ $2,484,270,353 
U.S. Government A ta Outsta: di ‘ 42.444 
Obligations . . . . . 


Reserve for Unearned 


State, County, and 8 
Municipal Bonds . . . 
Other Bonds and Securities 9,194,974 Reserve for Interest, 
‘Tamed, etc. 17,928,631 


Stock in Federal Reserve 


4,579,350 Federal Funds 4,500,000 
Federal Funds Sold 17,000,000 Bills Payable . ... . 6,000,000 
Loans and Discounts . . —_1,422,797,052 Other Liabilities . . . 22,697,228 
Bank Premises and 

Equipment ..... 25,325,211 Capital Funds: 

Other Real Estate. . .. 1 $49,345,350 
Customers’ Liability 

under Acceptances. . . 6,285,814 103,297,985 
A ed I ivabl naevs 

oy Profits __43,289,297 _195,932,632 

Total Resources . . $2,754,094,392 Total Liabilities . . $2,754,094,392 


United States Government and other securities carried at $393,046,170 are pledged to secure U.S. Government Deposits, 
other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


DIRECTORS 


WAKEFIELD BAKER B. R. FUNSTEN WILSON MEYER 
President, Baker & Hamilton President, B. R. Funsten & Co. Chairman of the Board 
Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. 


KENNETH K. BECHTEL F. J. HELLMAN 
Chairman of the Board Executive Vice President ROBERT W. MILLER 
Industrial Indemnity Company lL. W. HELLMAN Chairman of the Board 
PAUL & BISSINGER 6 Chairman of the Board Pacific Lighting Corporation 
Vice President, Bissinger & Co. ¢ 
5s WILLIAM L. KEADY GEORGE G. MONTGOMERY 
COLBERT COLDWELL Woodside Chairman of the Board 
Coldwell, Banker & Company Kern County Land Company 


*J.R. KNOWLAND 
PETER COOK, JR. Publisher, Oakland Tribune *HENRY D. NICHOLS 
Rio Vista Chairman of the Board 


DANIEL E, KOSHLAND 
RANSOM M. COOK Chairman of the Executive Committee Tubbs Cordage Co. 


3 yA Levi Strauss & Company ROBERT S. ODELL 
Chinlieon of the Board JAMES K. LOCHEAD President, Allied Properties 
FMC Corporation Piedmont HERMAN PHLEGER 

CHARLES ELSEY *GEORGE I. LONG, JR. Brobeck, Phleger & Harrison 
San Francisco President, Ampex Corporation Attorneys at Law 

*HECTOR ESCOBOSA DONALD MACLEAN ALLAN SPROUL 
President, 1. Magnin & Co. President, California and Hawaiian Kentfield 

JAMES FLOOD Sugar Refining Corporation MARK R. SULLIVAN 
Trustee, Flood Estate *J.W. MAILLIARD III San Francisco 

J. A, FOLGER Vice President 
President, J. A. Folger’& Co. Mailliard & Schmiedell J 

W. P. FULLER III *DONALD H. McLAUGHLIN Crown Z bach ‘ 
Vice President Chairman of the Board Surperation 
W. P. Fuller & Co. Homestake Mining Company * Advisory Directors 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


OVER 120 OFFICES 
EXCLUSIVELY: SERVING 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
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urplus .. . 
Undivided Profits 
Other Liabilities 
Deposits 


HAVE A CUSTOMER 
SEEKING A PLANT SITE? 


Don’t overlook the advantages of locating his plant or factory in the Roanoke 
or Bedford area. First National would be glad to explain, in strict confidence, 
how your customer can profit by moving into this progressive region. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
June 30, 196! 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks . $ 22,118,234.08 
United States Government Obligations . 24,393,237.00 
Obligations of Federal Agencies . . 1,024,695.95 
State, County and Municipal Securities . 6,888,693.97 
Other Bonds and Securities ee 831,266.63 
Loans and Discounts . 67,591,330.12 
Banking Houses and | Equipment. 1,717,637.96 
Other Assets . . 125,334.07 

LIABILITIES 
Capital .. . $2,838,000.00 
6,162,000.00 


1,663,906.01 $ 10,663,906.01 


1,783,324.41 
112,243,199.36 


$124,690,429.78 


TRUST ASSETS AMOUNTING TO OVER FIFTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 
NOT INCLUDED IN THE ABOVE STATEMENT 


SEVEN OFFICES IN ROANOKE AND BEDFORD, VIRGINIA 


First National Exchange 


BANK OF ROANOKE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


First in deposits 
First in service 


To a Japanese, the name “Fuji” is 
synonymous with “incomparable’’ — the 
perfect tithe for the Bank which has 
again taken first place in deposits 
for another year. More than 10,000 
trained personnel at 190 branches 
throughout Japan. A capital of 11,000 
million yen. Fuji Bank — first in Japan. 


Overseas Offices: New York, London 
Overseas Representative: Calcutta 


Founded in 1880 


THE FUJI BANK, trp. 


Tokyo, Japan 


Incorporated 


WON'T YOU 
SUGGEST 
A WILL OR 
BEQUEST? 


Trust Officers and Advisors 
often suggest a Will or 
Bequest in favor of Braille 
Institute of America. This 
non-profit, non-sectarian in- 
stitution provides free educa- 
tional, social and economic 
services to the blind. The 
cooperation of bankers is a 
major source of help for this 
catastrophic handicap. Your 
inquiries are invited. 


in 1929 


BRAILLE INSTITUTE 
of America, Inc. 
741 N. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles 29, California 


x Help the Blind 


(IN BRAILLE) 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 126) 
transitional difficulties for many 
banks. 

The Federal Reserve should in- 
form the public with reasonable 
promptness and with reasonable de- 
tail of the reasons for its major pol- 
icy decisions and actions affecting 
the economy. 

PRO—Accurate information would 
be less dangerous than conjectures 
and rumors. Without such informa- 
tion the public may be kept in a state 
of uncertainty, and good planning by 
business is impeded. In a democratic 
society monetary policy like other 
economic policies should be subject 
to current debate. 

CON—More complete and timely 
disclosure may be misunderstood and 
generate destabilizing actions by the 
public. Prompt access to Federal Re- 
serve minutes simply would put 
“weapons” in the hands of political 
troublemakers. To have to explain its 
policies to the Congress and the press 
more frequently than now could in- 
terfere with the Board’s concentra- 
tion on its essential duties of policy 
making. 

Threat of confidence crisis would 


| be greatly reduced if it were gener- 


ally recognized, both here and 
abroad, that all of the U.S. gold is 
available to meet our international 
obligations. Any doubts about the 
U.S. policy should be removed by 
elimination of the gold reserve re- 
quirement at the earliest convenient 
moment so that all of the U.S. gold 
stock is available for international 
settlements. 

PRO—Behind this recommenda- 
tion is the belief that confidence in 
the dollar is impaired as the U.S. 
stock of gold declines and approach- 
es the legal minimum of 25% gold- 
certificate cover for Federal Reserve 
notes and deposits. It is argued that 
any tendency for capital to flee the 


| United States will be intensified un- 


der the above-mentioned worsening 
conditions, holders of such dollar 


| capital reasoning that, as the gold 


stock nears the 25% level, the U.S. 
may resort to devaluation. Such a 


| step would mean a real loss of capital 
| in terms of gold or of other curren- 
| cies not devaluing. Hence, the ap- 
| proach of the U.S. gold stock to the 
| 25% reserve level might precipitate 


a heavy flight from the dollar. But if 

there were no such legal minimum, 

the entire U.S. gold stock clearly 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1961 


Assets 


Cash and due from banks $ 871,250,618 
U.S. Government obligations. . . . 756,855,361 
State, municipal, and public securities . 206,424,273 
13,575,983 
Customers’ acceptance liability . . . 132,805,162 
Stock of Federal ReserveBank. . . . 12,750,000 
Investment in subsidiary companies. . 7,020,496 
35,057,356 
129,307,922 


$4,518,891,095 
Liabilities 


Deposits . $3,649,707,361 
Foreignfunds borrowed. . ... . 1,412,372 
Reserve for expenses andtaxes . . . 37,842,709 
Liability on acceptances . ... . 134,400,931 
Dividend payable July 14,1961 . . . 7,540,000 
Capital — 7,540,000 shares 

—$25 par. . . . .. $188,500,000 
236,500,000 
Undivided profits. . . 136,022,991 


Total capitalfunds. . ... . 561,022,991 
$4,518,891 ,095 


Assets carried at $462,742,308 in the above statement are pledged to 
qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, 
and for other purposes. Member of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


Downtown Offices: 140 Broadway 
23 Wall Street 


Midtown Offices: Fifth Avenue at 44th Street 
Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
40 Rockefeller Plaza 


European Offices: London 
Paris 
Brussels 
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Directors 


HENRY C. ALEXANDER 
Chairman of the Board 


DALE E. SHARP 
President 


STEPHEN D. BECHTEL 
Chairman of the Board 
Bechtel Corporation 


WILLIAM C. BOLENIUS 
Executive Vice President 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


CARTER L. BURGESS 
President, American Machine 
& Foundry Company 


PAUL C. CABOT 
Chairman of the Board 
State Street Investment Corporation 


JOHN L. COLLYER 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 


CHARLES D. DICKEY 
Chairman, Committee on Trust Matters 


JOHN T. DORRANCE, JR. 
Assistant to the President 
Campbell Soup Company 


THOMAS S. GATES 
Chairman, Executive Committee 


CARL J. GILBERT 
Chairman of the Board, The Gillette Company 


DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 
Director, New York 
Life Insurance Company 


THOMAS S. LAMONT 
Vice Chairman of the Board 


L. F. MCCOLLUM 
President, Continental Oil Company 


HOWARD J. MORGENS 
President, The Procter & Gamble Company 


THOMAS L. PERKINS 
Chairman of the Trustees 
The Duke Endowment 


M. J. RATHBONE 
President, Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) 


ROBERT T. STEVENS 
President, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 


JAMES M. SYMES 
Chairman of the Board 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


HENRY S. WINGATE 
Chairman of the Board 
The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited 


GEORGE Ss. YOUNG 
Chairman of the Board 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
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irst in 
@ Industrial Finance 


@ Experience in Management 
of Foreign Capital 


ESTABLISHED IN 1902 


INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


A panicky gunman c. 
kill an emplo 
customer . . . you 
Investigate the ne 
Beattie Photomatic 
Camera Surveillance 
System that combines 
deterrence with quick . 
apprehension. Write 
today for all the facts 


BEATTI E BEATTIE-COLEMAN, INC. 
1000 North Olive Street, Anaheim, California 
Coleman PHOTOMATIC Please send information on Beattie Surveillance 
SURVEILLANCE § Camera Systems 


CAMERA SYSTEM 
Bank 


Address 
State 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 128) 
would be available to meet foreign 
| demand and such a run on the dollar 
| would be avoided. 

CON—Against this recommenida- 
tion it is argued that the 25% gold 
cover requirement has a valuable dis- 
ciplinary effect; unwise monetary, 
fiscal, and economic policies weaken 
our balance-of-payments position and 
lead to outflows of capital and gold. 
The knowledge that a reduction of 
our gold stock toward the 25% statu- 
tory minimum might result in a cri- 
sis will of itself force the country to 
correct unwise policies and thus re- 
dress our payments imbalance. The 
fact that there is now so much talk 
about doing away with the 25% re- 
quirement under existing balance- 
of-payments conditions demonstrates 
the utility of the reserve requirement. 
We are being forced by this very re- 
quirement to face up to hard reali- 
ties. The reserve requirement serves 
as a red light. Putting out the light 
does not make any safer the course 
we are pursuing. 


Banker Predicts 
Rising Interest Rates 


Tere is no reason to believe that 
interest rates will decline or remain 
level in the present business expan- 
sion, Beryl W. Sprinkel, vice-presi- 
dent of Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, told a group of California’s 
investment bankers in Santa Bar- 
bara. 

Speaking at the bankers’ tenth an- 
| nual conference, Mr. Sprinkel said 
_ that increased demands for funds by 

business, consumers and government 
will almost inevitably place upward 
pressure on interest rates in coming 
months. 

These pressures could be negated 
| only if the Federal Reserve were to 
| create enough new money to satisfy 
| these increased demands, he added. 
| On the basis of past experience, a 

resumption of pegged bond prices is 

unlikely in view of the stated policies 
| of the Federal Reserve Board and 
| Administration officials. 

Mr. Sprinkel predicted a substan- 
tial business expansion and rising in- 
terest rates in coming months. How- 
ever, he concluded, the change will 
not be as abrupt as in 1958 nor as 

| severe as in late 1959 and 1960. 
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Mortgage Market 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


large ones have preferred not to be- 
come involved in such cumbersome 
procedures and have consequently 
stayed out of the mortgage market 
altogether. 

FNMA has, of course, provided a 
secondary market, but FNMA is 
highly restricted since its operations 
are limited to FHA and VA mort- 
gages that are less than four months 
old. Although FNMA was created to 
provide secondary market facilities 
for Government endorsed mortgages, 
its operations have been very limited 
and frequently submerged in politi- 
cal considerations. 

Since mortgages are a very profit- 
able investment and with amortiza- 
tion and other modern features as 
safe an investment as other assets 
held by banks, banks are being en- 
couraged to enter the mortgage field 
or to enlarge upon their present ac- 
tivities. To make this recommenda- 
tion of practical significance to many 
banks, however, a well-organized and 
properly functioning secondary 
mortgage market has to be created. 


Old Methods No Longer Adequate 


The demand for housing is becom- 
ing so great and the mortgage debt 
is growing to such huge proportions 
that old methods are no longer ade- 
quate. Something must be done or 
increased Government intervention 
is inevitable. One of the most impor- 
tant tasks ahead is the establishment 
of well-functioning secondary 
mortgage market intended to replace 
the present methods of selling mort- 
gages which are far too inadequate 
and far too personal. A real market 
has to be developed, ready to buy and 
sell mortgages at a price. Such an 
idea, of course, is not unique since it 
functions in other capital markets. 

The creation of such a mortgage 
market will achieve two major re- 
sults. Banks, and especially banks in 
capital-scarce areas, will no longer 
have to stay out of local mortgage 
originations. They will be able to 
originate and service mortgages and 
to sell these as they would any other 
assets when the need or desire 
arises. 

Moreover, a well-functioning mort- 
gage market would create a credit 
instrument attractive to such new 
pools of savings as pension funds. To 
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the residential construction market 
of the future this will be of tremen- 
dous importance. 

The origination and servicing of 
mortgages will do much to make 
commercial banks into true full- 
service community banks. It is not 
exaggerating to say that it will help 
secure their future growth and pros- 
perity. 


The A.B.A.’s Mortgage Finance | 
Committee’s plan for creating a sec- | 
ondary conventional mortgage mar- | 
ket is relatively simple. It is based | 
on the belief that private enterprise, | 
if given the proper facilities, can do | 
the major share of the task involved | 


in satisfying future housing de- 
mand. It is based on the belief that 
Government intervention is indeed 
necessary, but should be limited 
strictly to areas in which private en- 
terprise cannot adequately operate 
without the benefit of either Govern- 
ment insurance or other special as- 
sistance. 

The A.B.A. position also rests on 
the belief that for the major share of 
the housing market private enter- 
prise can operate successfully only if 
it is not restricted by non-economic, 
non-competitive interest rate ceil- 
ings and other interferences with 
the market mechanism. It is be- 
lieved, therefore, that the conven- 
tional sector of the mortgage market 
should be strengthened to such an 
extent that it can take care of the 
needs of the bulk of the housing 
market. 

Where special assistance is re- 
quired, such as housing for the elder- 
ly, college housing, disaster hous- 
ing, urban renewal, etc., Government 
insurance or other Government- 
backed facilities are desirable. This 
also applies to housing for the low- 
est income groups. America is a 
highly developed and _ prosperous 
country, however, and can for the 


most part stand on its feet with the | —— 


aid of private enterprise. 

The A.B.A. 
that it is a mistake to permit the 
existence of inefficiency in any sec- 
tor of private enterprise where it 
can be avoided and to ask for Gov- 


ernment assistance and afterwards | 


expect the benefits of a free market. 


A far better approach is to strength- | 
en private enterprise where it can op- | 


erate effectively and to limit Govern- 
ment assistance only to those areas 
that do not lend themselves to free 
market conditions. 


committee believes | 


One of the 


3 biggest 


in Japan 


THE 


SANWA BANK 


LED, 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA 
186 BRANCHES IN JAPAN 


OVERSEAS 
LONDON NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO TAIPEI 


on cover designs for 
passbooks or check cases? 


Our Art Department will 
gladly submit special designs 
on request, without any obligation. 
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Direct Mail as a Bank Tool for 


Direct Auto Finance 


LEADING bank in a large south- 
A ern city had a reasonably ac- 

tive, successful, instalment loan 

operation. It had a good share 
of home improvement, home appli- 
ance, personal loan and other paper 
in its area. It had a share of auto 
paper, too, but not so large as it felt 
it ought. 

All auto paper had been handled 
directly—and the bank wanted to 
keep it that way. All usual media had 
been used for advertising—except 
direct mail. That had been used for 
statement stuffers, for follow-ups, 
but never for preselling, and never 
to noncustomers. 

In September 1960, the bank or- 
ganized a promotional division for its 
instalment loan department. Direct 
mail advertising now plays an im- 
portant role in this new operation, 
particularly for auto paper. 


Good Prospect List Acquired 


A prime prospect list was acquired 
—19,000 persons, owning cars from 
one to five years old, in certain postal 
zones. Quarterly mailing pieces were 
scheduled, each piece including a re- 
payment schedule emphasizing the 
money-savings afforded by financing 
car purchase through the bank. A 
repayment schedule was included in 
each mailing. Within six months, the 
bank was able to trace 144 loans, 
representing $250,000 gross, directly 
to these mailings. Of the 144 bor- 
rowers, 20% had never before done 
business with the bank. 

Another bank, this in the north- 
east part of the country, had what 
it felt was a fairly successful instal- 
ment loan operation, both in auto- 
mobile and other types of paper. It 
too offered only direct loans. It has, 
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currently, $5,000,000 in assets, and 
its $900,000 in total instalment loan 
outstandings represent one-third of 
its total loan volume. 

This bank felt it wanted to hold 
business, as well as gain new direct 
auto paper, by reminding customers 
and potentials four times a year of 
what could be saved by dealing with 
the bank. It embarked on a quarterly 
direct mail campaign, with a list of 
prospects who owned cars from two 
to three years old. It reports success 
and satisfaction, although as a ma- 
jor bank in a relatively small trading 
area, it feels that results are difficult 
both to measure and to trace directly. 


You Can Get Lists, Materials 


Mailing lists for direct mail pro- 
motion can be obtained from many 
sources. Material can be prepared by 
a bank itself, or by professional di- 
rect mail agencies. Mailings too can 
be done by a bank or an agency. The 
list can be in the hands of the bank 
or the agency, and follow-up cards 
may or may not be permitted to the 
bank in such a case. 


One Service Works This Way 


The lists, and the campaign, in 
both of these cases were obtained 
from a firm offering a direct mail 
service, R. L. Polk & Co. in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. The plan for this type of 
campaign as offered by this firm 
works this way: 

Four self-mailers are prepared 
with the bank’s own individual copy, 
and addressed and mailed by R. L. 
Polk from its Nashville office, to a 
list of prospects obtained from car 
registrations in the bank’s trading 
area. A pre-prepared portion of each 
mailer may emphasize that how a 
car is bought is as important as 
which car is bought. It points out 
the interest, insurance and payment 
advantages of buying a car with di- 
rect bank finance. 


MARGUERITE BECK 


The list, consisting of people who 
have previously purchased cars, and 
who, according to R. L. Polk, make 
up 85% of the prospective purchase 
market, is refined by the bank to ex- 
clude known bad credit risks, person- 
nel of competing banks, people in 
undesirable neighborhoods, persons 
who have died or moved away, etc. 
The bank receives a complete card 
list of these prospects for its follow- 
up, monthly reports on new car re- 
gistrations, and may also have an 
optional telephone follow-up service 
to selected names on thelist. 


Car Owners Are Good Prospects 
The philosophy behind this ap- 
proach is this. The current car own- 
er is the best prospective car buyer, 
and at a period of from two to five 
years is ready for repurchase. By 
preselling this prospect quarterly, 
before he returns to the market, he 
is prepared to approach purchase of 
his next car with his method and 
place of finance already chosen. His 
financial shopping has been done be- 
fore he even looks at a new car. 


Bank Must Refine List 


The uses of this specific type of 
list, since, of course there are many 
other ways for a bank to handle a 
direct mail campaign for direct auto 
paper, is based on a philosophy too. 
By using a prime prepared list, re- 
fined by the bank, undesirables are 
weeded out. No commercial list is 
really adequate until the bank has 
made its own refinements. There 
would be little point to having a 
prospect file on the bank’s premises 
as up-to-date as the bank’s special 
knowledge can make it while permit- 
ting the bank’s direct mail to go toa 
less adequate list. The bank’s refine- 
ments make its list tailormade even 
more closely for specifically selling 
bank auto finance, and direct mail 
becomes a direct tool. 
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SECURITY FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


HEAD OFFICE + LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
JUNE 30, 1961 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash and Due from Banks. . . . $ 588,352,603.81 Capital . . . . $ 89,573,275.00 


U.S. Government Surplus. . . .  110,426,725.00 
Securities. . $1,132,731,076.71 


State and Municipal Undivided Profits 64,043,492.84 $ 264,043,492.84 


Securities. . 239,309,663.45 Reserves for Interest, Taxes, etc.. . 25,721,076.04 


Other Bonds and 
Securities. . 15,484,862.45 1,387,525,602.61 Interest Collected—Unearned. . . 18,534,257.42 


Loans (less reserves). . . . . . 1,649,322,122.50 Acceptances and Letters of 
Earned Interest Receivable. . . . 14,737,368.45 Credit Liability ...... 10,930,372.17 


Customers’ Liability under. . . . Oller Linbilities . ..... 1,736,898.74 
Acceptances and L/C ... . 10,930,372.17 


Bank Premises and Equipment . . 46,549,343.90 
1,799,551.72 —Demand 1,903,918 516.42 3,378,250,867.95 


Deposits—Time . $1,474,332,351.53 


Securities carried at $574,138,426.39 are pledged to secure trust funds and U.S. Government, 
State and other Public Moneys, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
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Buildin¢ 
Nerapbook 


ABOVE,—University of- 
fice, The Peoples National 
Bank, Charlottesville, Va. 


RIGHT,—Recently remod- 
eled interior of the First 
National Bank and Trust 
Company, Steubenville, 
Ohio, features a fully lu- 
minous ceiling over the 
public lobby and 27 teller 
stations’ of walnut and 
white formica. Designed 
by. Bank Building & Equip- 
ment Corporation of Amer- 
ica, St. Louis 


Nex. motor bank of Baden 
Bank, St. Louis Mo., fea- 
tures a staggered arrange- 
ment of the driveup win- 
dows making each, in ef- 
fect, a corner window per- 
mitting cars to drive up to 
and away from them with 
equal ease 
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Completely remodeled in- 
terior of the Schuylkill 
Trust Company, Pottsville, 
Pa., features marble and 
walnut tellers stations, and 
recessed lighting. Designed 
by Bank Building & Equip- 
ment Corporation of Amer- 
ica, St. Louis 


Modern exterior of The 
Merchants National Bank 
of Port Arthur, Texas 


Interior view of Passaic 
Valley branch of The Sum- 
mit (N.J.) Trust Com- 


pany. Designed by The 
Cunneen Company of Phil- 
adelphia 
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This man is about to commit a holdup—or is he? Read the story and decide for yourself a 
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How to prevent 
a holdup 


The sign he’s reading talks in a language po- 
tential robbers understand. Posted on your 
front door, it warns that if a holdup is at- 
tempted, Mosler Photoguard will record it on 
motion picture film. 

A potential holdup man will hesitate to try 
the effectiveness of a protection system based 
on a filmed record of the attempted crime. He 
knows that the filmed account will be used in 
his capture and as evidence. 


How Photoguard works 

Mounted at suitable vantage points, the Mosler 
Photoguard motion picture cameras survey 
all vulnerable areas. If a holdup is attempted, 
the camera or cameras are automatically trig- 
gered by electronic activators with no risk to 
the teller. The film is turned over to law en- 
forcement agencies for positive identification 
of the holdup man. 


Robbers put ‘‘On Camera’”’ 
Operating silently, the cameras record on film 


1. Mosler Photoguard camera. 2. Simulated film strip 
shows how Mosler Photo- 
guard camera can cover ac- 
tion in entire working area. 


Motion picture record is auto- 
matically triggered without 
risk to the teller. 
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all persons and acts under their surveillance. 
No audible alarm is sounded to endanger em- 
ployees or customers by startling already 
nervous criminals. Photoguard can be con- 
nected to your existing alarm system...can 
cover vaults...safes. 

As deterrent or detective —Mosler’s Photo-. 
guard Surveillance System works effectively 
for your employees...your customers... 
your bank. 

Problem solving—A Mosler specialty 
From Photoguard to the smallest safe deposit 
boxes and the largest vaults, Mosler design 
and manufacturing experience are at your 
service. Write Mosler for further information. 
The Mosler Safe Company, Dept. B, 320 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


The Mosler Safe Company 


320 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 


te 


3. Blow-up of frame pictured at 
left shows how film identifies 
persons confronting tellers. 
Model simulates potential robber. 
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Our Hodge-Podge 
Tax “System” 


The following paragraphs are ex- 
cerpts from a talk, “Profits, the Key 
to Economic Growth,” by WILLIAM A. 
MCDONNELL, chairman, First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis, speaking to 
the New York Stock Exchange firms 
of metropolitan St. Louis. 


HE greatest single step which our 

Government could take to stimu- 
late economic growth at this time, 
and for the future, would be to revise 
our hodge-podge, unrealistic system 
of taxation so as to encourage rather 
than discourage, the hope of rewards. 
Justice Holmes once commented that 
taxation is the price we pay for civi- 
lization. History teaches, however, 
that when the price is unreasonably 
high, taxation defeats itself by doing 
irreparable harm to the civilization 
and freedoms it is supposed to sup- 
port and protect. 

A sensible revision downward in 
our income tax rates, together with 
liberalization of our outmcded depre- 
ciation_policies, would be the best in- 
vestment from the standpoint of long- 
term additional revenues which our 
Government could make. Lower tax 
rates would spark great business ex- 
pansion, stimulate consumption, pro- 
vide more jobs, and very soon yield 
greater tax revenues. The law of 
diminishing returns operates in the 
field of taxation as well as in other 
areas, and if you pluck too many 
feathers from the tax-paying goose, 
you may not kill her but you most 
certainly will slow down the laying of 
the golden revenue eggs. 


Tax ‘Relief’ Proposal 


And this brings me to the Adminis- 
tration’s tax proposal recently sub- 
mitted to the Congress. Businessmen 
looking for relief from burdenscme 
taxation will find little comfort in 
this proposal. The only relief is to be 
a novel scheme of tax credits for 
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new capital outlays. There would be 
no liberalization in the present un- 
realistic schedules of depreciation, 
and no relief for those companies 
which have already made heavy capi- 
tal outlays, or for those which need 
to make such outlays but do not have 
the funds with which to do so. At 
best, the proposal only nibbles at the 
edges of the depreciation problem. 


Burdens Actually Increased 


Coupled with this depreciation 
plan, and as a part of a package which 
the Congress is asked to accept or re- 
ject, in toto, are several other pro- 
posals. One would add further to the 
tax collecting burdens of business by 
requiring withholding on interest and 
dividends—a burden which would 
fall most heavily on small businesses 
which cannot afford electronic com- 
puting equipment. Another would re- 
scind the only tax break which in- 
vestors in equities have had in many 
years—the repeal of the $50 dividend 
exclusion and the 4% dividend tax 
credit which was adopted in 1954 as 
a modest start toward relief from 
double taxation. In explanation of 
this part of the proposal, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury said this in a re- 
cent speech before the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors: ‘‘We are 
asking for a repeal of the 4% divi- 
dend credit. This credit was adopted 
in 1954 in an attempt to lighten the 
double taxation of dividend income. 
But, at only 4%, it has not served its 
purpose.” If I understand the Eng- 
lish language, what he said means 
that since a 4% credit constitutes on- 
ly a little relief from double taxation, 
it should be taken away altogether. 

It is just as if someone were strug- 
gling along trying to carry a 100 
pound load on his back. To relieve 
the burden you take off 4 pounds, 
but since he is still struggling under 
the remaining load, you decide that 


taking off 4 pounds has not served 
the purpose of giving him relief, so 
you put the 4 pounds back on again. 

Taken as a whole the program 
would afford a little relief for a few 
and added burdens for many, falling 
most heavily upon the little investor 
in whose budget a $50 exemption is 
an important item. It would consti- 
tute simply another patch on our 
crazy quilt tax system, and was obvi- 
ously conceived in an Ivory Tower 
where theories are spun and not in 
the market place where pay-rol!s are 
met and taxes paid. 


Basic Overhaul Due 


In the same speech the Secretary 
of the Treasury also said this by 
way of summation: ‘“‘We must over- 
haul our tax system to provide great- 
er fairness and incentives for effi- 
ciency and growth, beginning with 
an investment incentive this year, 
and following with a basic overhaul 
next year.” 

When it comes to tax relief, it is al- 
ways to be next year. It is to be 
hoped that the Congress will reject 
this proposal of further piecemeal 
tax legislation, and will get on with 
performing the job of basic overhaul 
this year. 

Now, I am not so naive as to assert 
that we can or should change the 
whole tax structure over night. It 
took us a long time to arrive at the 
tax mess we are in, and so it will 
probably take some time to get out 
of it. What I do say is that right 
now, in this session of Congress, is 
the time to take a bite at the prob- 
lem rather than simply to nibble at 
the edges. 


A Definition of ‘Profits’ 


And now, to summarize: Profits 
are something to be encouraged and 
praised rather than suspected and 
condemned. They are the primary 
source of government revenues, the 
friend of the workingman, the sup- 
port of all charitable, educational 
and eleemosynary institutions. They 
are the key to econcmic growth—in 
short, the life-blood of the American 
free enterprise system. 

And, the editor of Nation’s Busi- 
ness was right when he wrote in the 
February issue of that magazine 
that: “Barring a dedicated few in 
religion, education, science and medi- 
cine, a sense of purpose which at- 
tracts men toward new frontiers is 
another name for profits.” 
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U.S. 1783 Obligation 


Awaits Redeemer 


72D STATES of AMERSC 
of SIX Hundred Dollars from. 


to pay to the faid 


Ce 
vith Gateref annuall 
toa 


ary, 1778. 


HE accompanying illustration 

shows a receipt certifying that on 
January 14, 1788, when the Revolu- 
tionary War was barely over and the 
final peace treaty with Britain had yet 
to be signed, the United States of 
America borrowed $600 from one 
John Moore a sum which it promised 
to repay to him or bearer, with 6% in- 
terest. Apparently between 1783 
and now this public debt obligation 
was never presented for redemption 
and the chances are it will never be 
paid without special legislation. 


$6,516 Interest 


Were this debt to be paid now, with 
simple interest at 6% for 181 years, it 
would be worth $7,116. In this coun- 
try interest on a public debt obliga- 
tion ceases on call or maturity. Dur- 
ing the period when this particular 
loan was made to Uncle Sam, it was 
the practice for patriotic citizens 
to help out the young Government, 
much as in wartime nowadays people 
buy Savings Bonds. Whereas the U.S. 
honors all financial obligations of the 
present Government, however old, the 
instrument illustrated is part of 
the pre-U.S. debt which by act of 
Congress had to be presented not later 
than March 3, 1837. 

John Moore’s Loan Office certificate 
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turned up only recently, when a custo- 


mer of Barclays Bank in Birming- 


ham, England, bought an antique | 


chest of drawers at a local auction. In 
removing one of the drawers at his 
home he came across the ancient 
paper, measuring 10 inches by six. 


Through Barclays Bank the certifi- | 


cate was sent to Riggs National Bank 
in Washington. Since the Treasury 
shows no signs of redeeming it, Riggs 
is considering making an offer for the 


certificate as an addition to its his- | 


torical collection. 


May Have Been Repaid 


Although Congress set an 1837 | 
deadline on the redemption of Loan | 
Office certificates, some were cashed | 
later upon the enactment of private | 


bills. In some cases, it appears, the 


lenders were reimbursed even though | 
they could no longer produce a certi- | 


ficate of their loan. It is possible that 
John Moore’s was actually repaid in 
this manner. But to ascertain the 
facts would mean a costly search of 
the archives; and, since the Treasury 
has experienced several fires in its 
history, there is no certainty that the 
pertinent records still exist. 

In 1939 about $129,000,000 of Loan 
Office certificates were still outstand- 
ing. 


when it’s 


choose 
modern 
compact 


MP Jr. coin Changers 


Speed Customer Service... 


make every teller more efficient. Compact 
MP coin changers keep transaction areas 
neat—change close at hand. Precision made 
to operate smoothly. MP changers respond 
to fingertip pressure —fast! You'll be 
amazed by the improvement in customer 
relations when you install MP. 


Only MP Coin Changers... 


combine top quality features and low cost 
in the nation’s value leading, semi-auto- 
matic machine. 

@ All mechanisms fully enclosed 

@ $125 capacity—pennies thru half-dollars 
@ Removable top tray and inner storage box 
@ Lightweight construction 

@ Smart hammertone finish, decoratorcolors 


Parts and workmanship fully guaranteed. 

Only $69. See the complete line of MP 
Coin Changers at your dealer or 
write for full information today! 


METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC. 
4000 Long Beach Avenue » Los Angeles 58, California 


To parents 
of children 
from 3 to 15 


HICH DISEASE do you think is 

W the single greatest killer of 
children under 15? Shockingly and 
tragically, the answer is— cancer. 

But there is hope. The American 
Cancer Society is supporting 1300 
research scientists in hospitals, in- 
stitutions and laboratories, working 
to find the cause of cancer— 
and ways of preventing it. 

Your gift to the American 
Cancer Society can help speed 
the conquest of cancer. Can 


help guard your children. 
Fight cancer with a checkup— 
and a check to the American 
Cancer Society. 
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this is one way 


of getting your 


share of the 
correspondent 
business... 


BUT... 


... the travel necessary to cover all the potentials in this profitable phase 
of banking would keep you on the move in a never-ending cycle of visit 
and re-visit. 

Another, more economical way is to let BANKING magazine do it for you. 
The image of your bank can be sustained throughout the year by your mes- 
sage in print. You are reading this publication now. .. and so are the many 
correspondent executives who are either now placing their business with 
you ... or should be. 

There are more than 13,000 banks in the U.S.—13,000 potentials for cor- 
respondent business. Do they know you...? Do they know that you wel- 
come their business . . . ? They could learn about you through BANKING. 
Travel is a great way of spreading the gospel of your bank’s correspondent 
services. But... between trips...and for those many banks you couldn’t 
visit personally . . . your best image is best sustained in BANKING. 


BANKING 


The Journal of The American Bankers Association 
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DIRECTORS 


BARNEY BALABAN 
President, Paramount Pictures Corporation 


EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
Chairman, The Sperry and Hutchinson 
Company 


CLINTON R. BLACK, JR. 
Chairman, C. R. Black, Jr., Corporation 


ALVIN G. BRUSH 
Chairman, American Home Products 
Corporation 


LOU R. CRANDALL 
Chairman, George A. Fuller Company 


CHARLES A. DANA 
Chairman, Dana Corporation 


HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
Chairman, Board of Directors 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
Chairman, United States Lines Company 


PAOLINO GERLI 
Chairman, Gerli & Co., Inc. 


GABRIEL HAUGE 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & Bartlett 


BARRY T. LEITHEAD 
President, Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


KENNETH F. MacLELLAN 
Chairman, Union Asbestos and 
Rubber Company 


JOHN T. MADDEN 
Chairman, Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 


GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN 
Vice Chairman, Triborough Bridge and 
Tunnel Authority 


WILLIAM G. RABE 
Chairman, Trust Committee 


RICHARD S. REYNOLDS, JR. 
President, Reynolds Metals Company 


WILLIAM E. ROBINSON 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
Coca-Cola Company 


HENRY B. SARGENT 
President, American & Foreign 
Power Company, Inc. 


CHARLES J. STEWART 
President 


REESE H. TAYLOR 
Chairman, Union Oil Company of California 


GEORGE G. WALKER 
President, Electric Bond and Share Company 


4. HUBER WETENHALL 
President, National Dairy Products 
Corporation 


HENRY C. VON ELM 
Honorary Chairman 
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MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 44 Wall Street, New York 


121 OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 
Statement of Condition, June 30, 1961 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks $ 994,743,213 
U. S. Government Securities 783,309,237 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. Mortgages 73,231,221 
State, Municipal and Public Securities 265,670,567 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 6,023,400 
Other Securities 25,870,643 
Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ Acceptances .... 1,408,815,211 
Mortgages 46,195,830 
Banking Houses and Equipment 24,188,045 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 128,759,568 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 15,293,909 


$3,772,100,844 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits $3,236,511,175 
Outstanding Acceptances 130,853,887 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills 49,842,416 
Other Liabilities 6,455,480 
Reserve for Taxes, Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. ... 39,656,074 
“Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 54,879,293 
Dividend Payable July 15, 1961 3,275,350 
Capital Funds: 

Capital (5,039,000 shares—$20 par) $100,780,000 

Surplus 100,000,000 
Undivided Profits 49,847,169 250,627,169 


$3,772,100,844 
* Applicable to cover such future loan losses as may develop. None are at present known. 


United States Government and Other Securities carried at $177,370,337 are pledged to 
secure public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Representative Offices: London, Paris, Frankfurt a.M., Rome, Tokyo 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Digest of the Business Outlook 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


WOOLENS outlook is pretty fair; firmer prices ahead. Gen- 
erally a mild uptrend. The overhanging import problem will 
grow with the new 38% duty. 


ELECTRICAL. Business is good in power generating equip- 
ment, exports especially, with Japanese orders for big ma- 
chines being placed. Domestic orders are holding up; a very 
good first half for turbines and boilers. 


RAILROAD Shippers Advisory Boards forecast 2% rise in 
revenue carloadings in third quarter; compared with 1960. 
A slightly better than seasonal gain, continuing trend of 
recent months. 


AIR TRANSPORT isn’t sharing in the economic rise. The 
expected 10% gain in passenger miles just isn’t there. April 
and May were below 1960. Strikes have hurt. Industry’s net 


loss in first four months was worst since 1947. 


AUTOS. Good summer and second half anticipated. Model 
changeover is starting. Commerce Dep’t hasn’t changed its 
original estimate: 5,800,000 cars in 1961. For the majors, 
wage contracts expire August 31. Unions will get something 
more; no strike. 


HOME EQUIPMENT prospects reported very much better, 
A backlog is starting to develop. Second quarter was slightly 
better than first. Optimism marked June 5 meeting of Insti- 
tute of Appliance Mfrs. 


STEEL production decline in June was labeled seasonal. In- 
dustry very optimistic for rest of year. Output will about 
equal 1960’s; about 100,000,000 tons of ingots. Improved de- 
mand will push up operating rate, as inventories have been 
cut of late. 


ALUMINUM expects continued improvement. A 
fourth quarter should put 1961 above 1960 business. 


strong 


PAPER economists count on 2% or more 1961 gain over 
1960. Since first half was about 2% below 1960’s, second 
half will be strong. Big demand for building papers and pa- 
perboards. Newsprint output this year has maintained its up- 
ward spiral. 


RUBBER. Second half will be better, lifted by autos. 


‘COAL. National Coal Policy Conference backs a Senate bill 
to protect the coal and RR industries from “excessive im- 
ports of cheap residual oil.” Bituminous production through 
June 10 was 15% below same 1960 period, but has started to 
pick up lately. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION * MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


DIRECTORS 


FERRIS M. ANGEVIN 
Vice President, Treasurer and 
et. 
The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 


H. TRACY BALCOM, JR. 
President, The Geo. Wiedemann 
Brewing Co. 
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E. WEBSTER HARRISON 
Partner, Harrison & Co. 


G. CARLTON HILL 
President 


JOHN B. HOLLISTER 
Taft, Stettinius & Hollister 


WALTER E. HUENEFELD 
President, The Huenefeld Co. 
LOUIS L. KAUFMAN 
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Machine Tool Co. 


WILLIAM L. McGRATH 
Ch. of Board, The Williamson Co. 

WILLIAM H. MOONEY 
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Mfg. Co. 

EDWARD W. NIPPERT 
Vice President and Trust Officer 


DANIEL J. O’CONOR, JR. 


_ Vice President, 
The American Cyanamid Co. 


GEORGE A. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman of Board, 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 


WILLIAM S. ROWE 
Vice President 


HAROLD T. SIMPSON 
President, Printing Investments Co. 
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President, The Cincinnati 
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Statement as of June 30, 1961 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
United States Bonds 


$ 87,711,748.06 
74,848,819.74 
9,962,269.54 
2,201,875.05 
173,163,886.05 
4,751,255.78 
338,249.45 
1,610,528.18 
1,910,602.86 


$356,499,234.71 


State and Municipal Bonds 

Other Bonds and Securities 

Loans and Discounts 

Buildings and Equipment 

Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances 

Income Accrued Receivable and Prepaid Expense 
Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock ($25.00 Par Value)... $ 15,000,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
3,987,073.04 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


33,987,073.04 
5,867,150.78 
338,249.45 


Total Capital Funds 


Reserve for Dividends, Interest, Taxes, etc. 


Liability Under Acceptance 


_ DEPOSITS: 


303,828,984.91 
12,439,195.60 
38,580.93 


$356,499,234.71 


*Commercial, Bank and Savings.............. 
U. S. Government 
Other Liabilities 


* Includes $6,662,862.31 of trust money on deposit in the Banking Department, 
which under the provisions of the Banking Law of the State of Ohio, Section 
1107.12 is a preferred claim against the assets of the Bank. 
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The OUTLOOK and 
CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


cia] influence on the industry’s record at year-end, as 
will the public’s reception of new automobile models in 
the fall. 

Construction, after a bad start, may, some observers 
say, surpass 1960 by 4% in building outlays, 5% in 
new homes. 

Steel industry observers expect a sharp upturn in ac- 
tivity after the summer lull, which may be briefer than 
usual. 


Markets; GNP; Interest Rates 


There is much more optimism than otherwise regard- 
ing the securities markets, and that well into 1962. The 
outlook for corporate profits is listed in both “cheerful” 
and “dejected” columns. 

The more cautious forecasters point-.out that only after 
Labor Day can the real force of the recovery be gauged. 
Yet such a well informed forecaster as Secretary Dillon 
has predicted a GNP of $530-billion by the fourth quar- 
ter and $570-billion by the end of 1962. 

As to interest rates, Homer J. Livingston, chairman, 


“No Kiddin’, Jack. I Got ’°em Eatin’ Right Outa My Hand!” 


ROBINSON IN THLE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


1951 1952 1953195 
monthly 


*weekly 
The First National Bank of Chicago, and past president 
of the A. B. A., has this to say: 

“Thus, in the last half of 1961, not only will there be 
the rising private credit demands of an expanding econ- 
omy, but in addition the demands of the Government 
sector will undoubtedly be heavy. These circumstances— 
i.e., an expanding economy and rising credit demands 
—will probably cause a gradual shift in Federal Reserve 
credit policy from the relative ease that has character- 
ized the past 15 months or so. 

“These combined factors strongly suggest a rise in 
the interest rate structure in the months ahead. More 
specifically, I would expect the upward pressure to be 
greatest on the shorter maturities. However, the rise in 
short-term commercial borrowings from banks probably 
will lag during the business recovery as it has in the 
three previous postwar cycles. Therefore, I doubt that 
there will be any change in the prime rate in the next 
six months.” 

Bank profits are expected to be only fractionally under 
1960 at this year’s end, with a prospect of all-time highs 
for many banks in 1962. 


Fiscal Policy Tests to Come 


The fiscal policies of the new Administration remain 
yet to be tested. Treasury Secretary Dillon envisages 
a Federal budget deficit of about $7-billion in the next 
two fiscal years. However, if a sharp business rise does 
not come to pass and corporate earnings do not increase 
appreciably, the deficit might conceivably be larger, with 
resulting greater inflationary pressures. 

The foreign trade picture is mixed. While exports have 
been rising, the growth of “net” exports has been due 
primarily to falling imports. 

For the time being, the outflow of gold has been halted. 
In fact, an inflow occurred in some recent weeks. All 
other factors being equal, there is no reason why undue 
pressure on the dollar can be expected, particularly in 
view of greater central bank cooperation among the 
Western powers. 

Many unsolved problems are still plaguing the fore- 
casters, however, including unemployment, mentioned 
above, the gold situation, the endless list of Federal 
spending projects, the Berlin mess inherited from an 
earlier New Frontiersman, and Khrushchev’s own fron- 
tiers in Cuba, Laos, Iran, Africa, and . . . you name it. 

But, if anyone is unconvinced that we are headed for 
new horizons, the Tax Foundation has found that there 
are now more government workers than farmers. 

WILLIAM P. BOGIE 
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EXPERIMENTAL MODE 


Even the lowly rag mop gets a thorough testing at 
American Building Maintenance. We’re engaged 
in a never-ending research program to discover 
improvements in janitorial equipment and sup- 
plies; to find the best brands for your particular 
maintenance job; to find new ways to do old 
jobs—faster, better, more economically. The 
cost to you? Nothing. You get the full benefit 
of ABM’s scientific know-how (and the finest 
janitorial materials on the market) for no more 


than the cost of ordinary maintenance service. 

Continuing research is just one reason that 
ABM (the Giant Janitor) has become the world’s 
largest building maintenance service. We com- 
bine the old-fashioned virtues—economy, de- 
pendability, thoroughness—with the most mod- 
ern equipment. We would be glad to give you an 
estimate—with no obligation on your part, only 
ours. Write: 335 Fell Street, San Francisco 2, 
Calif. Or consult your local telephone directory. 


AMERICAN BUILDING MAINTENANCE COMPANY 
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“American 
Express 
Pre-packaged 
Travelers 
Cheques 
are... 


quicker and better for our clients 


and our tellers!” 


... SAYS MR. CHRIS FOX, Vice President and 
Director of Public Relations for The State 
National Bank of El Paso. 


“We at The State National have had exception- 
ally good results with American Express Pre- 
packaged Travelers Cheques. 


“Not only do we serve each client faster, we re- 
duce the bank time required for the transaction. 
There’s a distinct benefit on both sides of the 
teller’s window, a benefit multiplied many times 
over, since more than a third of all our Trav- 
elers Cheques sales are pre-packaged sales.” 


Interested in the timesaving, profit-making ad- 
vantages of Pre-packaged Travelers Cheques? 
For further details or supplies, write to Mr. 
James A. Henderson, Vice President, American 
Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York 6, 
New York. 


TELLER’S SALES KIT. Handy sales 


kit contains eight different packages 
ranging in value from $50 to $1,000. 
Many banks have already placed a kit 
with every teller. 


JUST DATE-—-AND ‘SELL THEM. 
All the teller need do is add date. Issu- 
ing Pre-packaged American Express 
Travelers Cheques is about as easy as 
handling the equivalent in cash. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


MONEY ORDERS * CREDIT CARDS * TRAVEL SERVICE * FIELD WAREHOUSING * OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL BANKING * FOREIGN REMITTANCES * FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 


NO COUNTING — NO PAPER WORK. 
Teller reaches for right package — that’s 
all. Information once supplied by teller 
is now pre-printed on purchaser’s appli- 
cation form. 


AT EVERY TELLER’S WINDOW. 
Now every 
Express Travelers Cheques easily and 
profitably—help your bank achieve im- 
portant increases in sales. 


teller can handle American ~ 
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